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DEDICATION. 



TO 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



MY D£AE SIR, 

Every Uberal motive that can actuate 
an Author in the dedication of his labours, 

■ 

concurs in directing me to you, as the person 
to -whom liie. fbltowihg Work should be in- 
scribed. 



^ ■ 

If there be a pleasure in celebrating the 
£stinguished merit of a contemporary, mixed 
with a certam degree of vanity not ahogether 
inexcusable, in appearing fully sensible of it, 
yifbtre can I find oAe, in coinp&nenting wlipm 
I can with mare genersA apprSfcatl^on gr^felf^ 



U DEDICATIOy. 

those feelings ? Your excellence not only in the 
Art over which you have long presided with 
unrivalled fame, but also in Philosophy and ele- 
gant Literature, is well known to the present, 
and will continue to be the admiration of fu- 
ture ages. Your equal and placid temper, your 
variety of conversation, your true politeness, 
by which you are so amiable in private sociely, 
and that enlarged, hospitality w^ich has long 
made your house a common centre of union 
for the great, the accomplished, the learned, 
and the ingenious ; all these qualities I can, in 
perfect confidence of not being accused of flat- 
tery, ascribe to you. 

If a man may indulge an honest pride, in 
having it known to the world, that he has been 
thought worthy of particular attention by a 
person of the first eminence in the age in which 
he lived, whose company has been univeraally 
courted, I am justified in ariuling myself of 
the usual privilege of a Dedication, when I 
mention that th«re has been a long and . unin- 
tem^ted fiiencUup between us. . 



ADTERTISEMEKT. 



XV 



ifuiebted, would he tediously ostentatious. I can^ 
not however but name one, whose praise is truly 
valuable^ not only on account of his knowledge 
and abilities^ but on account of the magnificent, 
yet dangerous embassy, in which he is now em^ 
ployed, which makes every thing that relates to 
him peculiarly interesting. Lord Macartney 
favoured me tvith his own copy of my book, with 
a number of notes, of which I have availed myself. 
On the first leaf I found in his Lordship's hand- 
wriHng, an inscription of such high commefulation, 
that even I, vain as I am, cannot prevail on my- 
self to publish it. 



[July 1, 179S.1 
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m 



If gratitude should be acknowledged for 
favours received, I have this opportunity, my 
dear Sir, most sincerely to thank you for the 
many happy hours wtdch I owe to your kind- 
ness, — ^for the cordiality wi& which you have 
at all times been pleased to welcome me,' — 
for the number of valuable acquaintances to 
whom you have introduced me,— ^or the nodes 
coerueque De&m, which I have enjoyed under 
your roof. 

If a work should be inscribed to one who is 
master of the subject of it, and whose appro- 
bation, therefore, must ensure it credit and 
success, the life of Dr. Johnson is, witii the 
greatest -propriety, dedicated to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who. was tiie intimate and beloved 
friend of that great man ; the friend whom he 
declared to be " the most invulnerable man he 
knew ; whom, if he should quarrel with him> 
he skoukl find the most difficulty how to 
abuse." You, my dear Sir, studied him, and 
knew him well : you venerated and admired 
him. Yet, huninous as he wai upoa tbe ^trVwAb-^ 
a2 




XT PEDIOATIOM. 

yon p«i«etred *U tbe shadwwhicb mingled in 
the grand compcwilion ; all tbe little peculia- 
ritieft and slight blenushes which marked the 
literary Colossus. Your very warm commeo- 
dation of the specimen which I gave in my 
" Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," of my 
being able to preserve his convexsalion in an 
Wtthenticfc and lively manner, which ofHrnon 
the Fublick has confirmed, was the best en- 
couragement for me to persevere in my purpose 
of producing the whole of my stores. 

In one respect this "Work wi^ in some 
passages, be diflereat from the former. In my 
" Tour," I was alnlost jmboundedly open in 
lOf ,c*m«Mnicati(iu; and from my eagerness 
tttdilplay the wondetAil fertility and readiness 
«f Johittoa's wit, ireely thawed -to (Ik worid 
its de«terity» even ultao.I was sqraelf tbe. ob- 
jectof it. I tnwtedltiiat I ahoiild be liberally 
undetstDod, as kikDwiag very itsil wliU> I was 
about, and by n<km«Mi» aavimiily unconscious 
of t^ pointed afieeto of >tbe satire.,: I awn, 
iaii^^i tbat JfWM«a#8«Di«ndiigh to nippnse 




DEDItATIOW. r 

that the tenor of the rest of the book would 
sufficiently guard me against such a frtrange 
imputatiou. But it seems I judged too veil of 
the world : for, though I could scarcely believe 
it, I have been undoubtedly informed, that 
many persons, especially in distant quarters^ 
not penetrating enough into Johnson's charac- 
ter, so as to understand his mode of treating 
his friends, have arraigned my judgement, 
instead of seeing that I was sensible of all that 
they could observe. 

It is related of the great Dr. Clarke, that 
when in one of his leisure hours he was unbend- 
ing himself with a few friends in the most 
playful and frolicksome manner, he observed 
Beau Nash approaching ; upon which he sud- 
denly stopped ; — " My boys, (said he,) let us 
be grave ; here comes a fool." The world, my 
friend, I have found to be a great fool, as to 
that particular on which it has become neces- 
sary to speak very plainly. I have, therefore, 
in this Work been more reserved ; and though 
I tell nothing but the truth, I have at\VL. Ve^V 
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in my mind Uiat the whole truth is not always 
to be exposed. This, however, I have managed 
so as to occasion no diminution of the pleasure 
which my book should afford ; though malignity 
may sometimes be disappointed of its gratifi- 
cations. 

I am. 

My dear Sir, 

Your much obliged friend, 
And faithful humble servant, 
. ^'±"U«. JAMES BOSWELL. 

April 20, 1791. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

FIRST EDITION. 

I AT last deliver to the world a Worh which I 
have long promised^ and of which, I am afraid, 
too lugh expectations have been raised. The delay 
of its publication must be imputed, in a considera- 
ble degree, to the extraordinary zeal which has 
heeti shewn by distinguished persons in all quar- 
ters to supply me with additional information con- 
cerning its illustrious subject ; resembling in this 
the grateful tribes of ancient nations, of which 
every individual was eager to throw a stone upon 
the grave of a departed Hero, and thus to share 
in the pious office of erecting an honourable mo- 
nument to his memory. 

The labour and anxious attention with which 
I have collected and arranged the materials of 
which these volumes are composed, will hardly be 
conceived by those who read them with careless 
facility. 2Tte stretch of mind and prompt assi- 
duity by which so many conversations were pre- 
served, I myself, at some distance of time, con- 
template with wonder; and I must be allowed 
to suggest, that the nature of the work, in other 
respects, as it consists of innumerable detached 
particulars, all which, even the most minute, I 
have spared no pains to ascertcan vMh a scru^uU 
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oiu authentialy^ 1*o* occasioned a degree of trouble 
far beyond that of any other tpedeg ofcomposition. 
Were I to detail the boots which I have consulted, 
and tlte inquiries which I have found it necessary 
to make by various channels, I §hould probably be 
thought ridiculously ostentatious. Let me only 
observe, as a specimen of my trotd}le, that I have 
sometimes been obliged to run half over London, 
in order to fx a date correctly ; whk^, when I 
had accomplished, I well knew would ohtmn me 
no praise, though a failure would have been to my 
discredit. And after all, perhaps, hard as it may 
be, I shall not be surprised if omissions or mis- 
takes be pointed out with invidious severity. I 
have also been extremely carefitl as to the exact- 
ness of my quotations; holding that there is a 
respect due to the publick, which should oblige 
every Authour to attend to this, and never to pre- 
sume to inti^uce them with, — " I think I have 
read ;" — or — " If I remember right ;" when the 
originals may be examined. 

I beg leave to express my warmest thanks to 
those who have been pleased to favottr me with 
communications and advice in the conduct of my 
Work. , Hut I cannot sufficiently acknowledge my 
obligations to my friend Mr. Malone, who was 
so good as to allow me to read to him almost the 
whole of my manuscript, and made such remarks 
as were greatly for the advantage of the Work '; 
though it is but fair to him to mention, that upon 
many occasions I differed from him, and followed 
m^ own Judgement. I regret exceedingly that I 
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wa$ tieprmedi^ ike hent^ of fm retiiaUmt ichen 
n9t more ikon one half of the hook had passed 
through the press ; but after having compieted hit 
very laborious and admirable edition of Sham- 
SPEAaE, for which he generously would accept of 
no othar reward but that fame which he has so 
deservedly obtained, he fulfilled his promise of a 
long-^mshed for visit to his relations in Ireland ; 
from whence his sefe return finibus Atticis » 
desired by his friends here, with ail the classical 
ardour of Sic te Diva potens Gypri ; for there 
is no man in whom more elegant and worthy qua- 
iities are united ; and whose society^ therefore, is 
more valued by those who know him. 

It is painful to me to think, that while I was 
carrying on this Work, several of those to whom. 
it would have been most interesting have died. 
Stuh melancholy disappointments we know to he 
incident to humanity ; but we do not feel them the 
less. Itct me particularly lament the Reverend 
Thomas ff arton, and the Reverend Dr. Adams, 
Mr. Warton, amidst his variety of genius and 
leamittg, was an excellent Biographer. His con^- 
tributions to my Collection are highly estimable ; 
and eis he had a true relish of my " Tour to the 
Hebrides," / trust I should now have been gratis 
_fied with a larger share of his kind approbation. 
Dr. Adaks, eminent as the Head of a College, 
as a writer, and as a most amiable man, had 
known Johnson from his early years, and was his 
friend through life. What reason I had to hope 
for the countenance ^ that venerable Gentlemaa 
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to this ^trkt ufill appear from what he wrote to 
me upon a former occagionjirom Oicfbrdt Novem- 
ber 17, 1785 : — " Dear Sir, I hazard this letter, 
not knoving where it will find you, to thank 
you for your very agreeable * Tour/ which I 
found here on my return from the country, and 
in which you have depicted our friend so per- 
fectly to my fancy, in every attitude, every 
scene and situation, that I have thought myself 
in the company, and of the party almost 
throughout. It has given very general satis- 
faction ; and those who have found most fault 
with a passage here and there, have agreed that 
they could not help going through, and being 
entertained with the whole. I wish, indeed* 
some few gross expressions had been softened, 
and a few of our hero's foibles had been a little 
more shaded ; but it is useful to see the weak- 
nesses incident to great minds ; and you have 
given us Dr. Johnson's authority that in history 
all ought to be told." 

Such a sanction to my faculty of giving a Just 
representation of Dr. Johnson I could not conceal. 
Nor tvill I suppress my satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness, that by re&trding so considerable a por- 
tion of the wisdom and wit of " the brightest or- 
nament of the eighteenth century/'* / have 
largely provided for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of mankind, ^ 

London, April 20, 1791. 
* See Mr. Malone's Preface to his edition of Shakipenre. 
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TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 



Thjt J was anxious for the success of a 
Worktuhich had employed much of my time and 
labour, 1 do not wish to conceal: but whatever 
doubts I at any time entertained, have been en- 
tirely removed hy the very favourable reception 
with which it has been honoured. That reception 
has excited my best exertions to render my Book 
more perfect; and in this endeavour I have had 
the assistance not only of some if my partictdar 
friends, hut ofmmiy other learned and ingenious 
men, by which I have been enabled to rectify 
some mistakes, and to enrich the ffbrk with many 
valuable additions. These I have ordered to be 
printed separately in quarto, for the accommodof 
turn of the purchasers of the first edition. May 
I be permitted to say that the typography of both 
editions does honour to the press of Mr. Henby 
Baldjfin, now Master of the Worshipful Com' 
pony of Stationers, whom I hewe long known as 
a worthy man and an obliging friend. 
. In the strangely mixed scenes of human ex- 
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isience, our feelings are often at once pleasing 
and painful. Of this truth, th& progress of the 
present Wbrh furnishes a striking instance. It 
was highly gratifying to me that my friejui. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, to whom it is inscribed, lived 
to peruse it, and to give the strongest tesHmonif 
io itsfdelity ; but before a second edition, which 
he contributed to improve, could be finished, the 
world has heeji deprived of that most valuable 
man ; a loss tf which the regret will be deep, and 
lasting, and extensive, proportionate io the feli' 
dty which he diffused through a wide circle of 
admirers and friends. 

In reflecting that the illustrious stdyect of ifm 
Worh, by being more extensively and infimatefy 
known, however elevated before, ha* risen in the 
veneration and love of mankind, I feel a satisfac- 
tion beyond what fame can afford. IVe cannot^ 
indeed, too much or too often admire his wonderful 
powers tfmind, when we consider that the prin- 
cipal store of wit and wisdom which this Work 
contains, was not a particular selection from his 
general conversation, but was merely his occa- 
sional talk at such times as I had the good fortune 
to be in his company ; and, without doubt, if his 
discourse at. other periods had been collected with 
the same attention, the whole tenour of what he 
uttered would have been found equally excellent 

His strongs clear, and animated enforcement of 
religion, morality, loyalty, and subordination. 
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tuMleit delight$ and improves ihe wke and the 
good, wiil, I trust, prove an effectual antidote to 
ihai detestabie sophistry which has been iafe^ 
isnp&rted from France, under the false name of 
Philosc^y, and with a maUgnant industry has 
been employed agtwut the peace, good order, and 
happiness of society, in our free andpro^ertmM 
wuntry ; but, ihOftks be to God, without pro- 
dmoHg the pernicious effects which were hoped 
far by Us propagators^ 

It seems to me, in my moments ofsey-compU^ 
eency, tfuU this extensive biographical work, houh- 
ever mferior in its nature, may in one reaped be 
assmilaied to the Odvssey. Aimdst a thousaad 
eutertaimng and itwtruciive episodes, the Heuo 
is never long . out of sight ; fir they are all im 
90tme degree connected with him ; and He« in the 
whole course of the History, is exf^tited 2^ the 
^uthourftr the best adsMmiage of hisreadert : 

— Qiud virtui et quid s^ienUa iMwit, 
. . Utile pn^KMuit nobis exemplar UlyMcd. , 

Shmdd there he any cold-hooded and morose 
merliih who really disUie this Book, I will give 
them a sfoty to cipply-- f^^hen the great Dvxe 
qfMARLBOROVBH, occompomedhy Lotto CADOGjn^ 
teas (me dhy reamnmtring the'army i*t Ftanders, 
a heaoy rain camii on, and they both called far 
their cloaks, Lcna> Cax)o6jii's sensant, a good 
•hithMured i^eri lUd, brought Mi Lordthsp's in a 
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minute. T%e Duke'* servant, a iaxy $uihf dog, 
wets so slttggish, that ku Grace being wet to the 
skin, reproved him, and had for answer with a 
grunt, "^ I came as fast as 1 could;" upon 
which the Duke calmly said, — " Cadogan, I 
would not for a thousand pounds have that feU 
low's temper." 

T^ere are some men, I believe, who have, or 
think tha/ have, a very small share of vanity. 
. Such may speak of their literary fame in a deco^ 
rous style of diffidence. But I confess, that I 
am so formed by nature and by hiAU, thai to 
restrain the eff^ision of delight^ on havmg 06- 
tmned such fame, to me would be truly poinfvl. 
Why then should I suppress itf Why " out of 
the cdmndance of the heart" should I not speak f 
Let me then mention with a warm, but no inst^ 
lent exultatimt, that I have been regaled with 
spontaneous praise of fny work hf many and vn^ 
rious persons eminent for their rank, learmng^ 
talents, and accomplishments ; much of which 
praise J have under their hands to be reposited 
m my ar(^uue$ at Auchinledt. Jn honourable 
and reverend friend speaking of the favourable 
reception of my volumes, even in the circles. qf 
fashion and elegance, said to me, " you have 
made them all talk Johasou."^Yes, I may add, 
I have Johnsonised the land; and I trust they 
will.not only talk, but think. Johnson, 

To enumerate those to whom I have been thus 
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Several valuable letters, and other curious 
matter, having been communicated to the Authour 
too late to be arranged in that chronological order 
which he had endeavoured uniformly to observe in 
his umr&y he was obliged to introduce them in his 
Second Edition, by way of Addenda, m com- 
modiously as he could. In the present edition 
they have been distributed in their proper places. 
In revising his volumes for a new edition, he had 
pointed out where some of these materials should 
be inserted; but unfortunately, in the midst of 
his labours^ he was seized with a fever, of which, 
to the great regret of all his friends, he died on 
the \9ih of May, 1795. AU the Notes that he 
had written in the margin of the copy ivhich he 
had in part revised^ are here faithfully preserved^ 
and a few^ new Notes have been added, princi- 
pally by some of those friends to whom the Au- 
thour in the former editions acknowledged Ms 
oblations. Those subscribed toith the letter B. 
were communicated by Dr. Bvrney; those to 
which the letters J. B. are annexed, by the Rev. 
J. B. Blakmway, of Shrewsbury, to whom Mr. 
BoswBLL acknowledgedhimself indebted for soma 
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Judicimu remarlu on thejnt edition afh* work: 
and the letten J. B — . O. are annexed to tome 
remarki furnished by the Authours second ton, 
a Student of Brazen-Note College in Oxford. 
Some valuable obtervationt were communicated 
by Jauks BirfDLEr, Etq. Ftrtt Committioner in 
the Stamp-QfficCy which have been acknowledged 
in their proper places. For all thote untlmut any 
aignature, Mr. Malone it answerable. — Every 
Tietv remark, not written by the Authour, far the 
Bake qf distinction has been enclo^d within crotch- 
ets: in one instance^ however, the printer, by 
mistake^ has affixed this mark to a note relative 
to the Rev. Thomas Fvsche Palmer, (see vol. 
iv. p.l39 ,) which was written by Mr. Bosweil^ 
and therefore ought not to have been thut distin- 
guished. 

I have only to add, that the proof-sheets of the 
present edition not having passed through my 
hands, J am not answerable for any typographi- 
cal errours that may be found in it. Having, 
however, been printed at the very accurate press 
of Mr. Baldwin, I make mdoubtitwill be found 
not lest perfect than the former edition ; the great- 
est care having been taken, by correctness and 
elegance, to do justice to one of the most instruc- 
tive and entertaining works in the English lan- 
guage. 

Aprils, 1799. EDM. M ALONE. 
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In this edition are inserted sonte new letters, of 
which the greater part has been obligingly com- 
municated by the Reverend Doctor Fyse, Rector 
of Lambeth. Those written by Dr. Johnson 
concerning his mother in Tier last illness^ furnish 
a new proof of his great piety and tenderness of 
heart, and therefore cannot but be acceptable to 
the readers of this very popular tvork. Some 
new notes also have been added, which, as well 
as the observations inserted in the third edition, 
and the letters now introduced, are carefully in- 
eluded within crotchets, that the authour may not 
he answerable for any thing which had not the 
sanction of his approbation. The remarks of his 
friends are distinguished as formerly, except those 
of Mr. MyiLONE, to which the letter M . is now 
subjoined. Those to which the letter K. is qf- 
fsed, were communicated by my learned friend, 
the Reverend Doctor Ke^bnev, formerly Senior 
Fellotv of THnity College, Dublin, and now be- 
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neficed in the diocese of Raphoe in Ireland, of 
which he is Archdeacon. 

Of a icork which has been before the publich 
for thirteen years with, increasing approbation, 
and of which near four thousand copies have been 
dispersed, it is not necessary to say more; yet I 
cannot refrain from adding, that, highly as it is 
now estimated, it will, I amconfident, be still more 
valued by posterity a century hence, when all the 
actors in the scene shall be numbered with the 
dead; when the excellent and extraordinary man, 
whose wit and wisdom are here recorded, shall 
be viewed at a stilt greater distance ; and the in- 
struction and entertainment they afford, tvUl at 
once produce' reverential gratitude, admiration, 
and delight. 

Jaiit90,I8M. £. M. 
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FIFTH EDITION. 



In tJUg ^th edition some errours of the press, 
which had crept into the text and notes, in conse^ 
yuence of repeated impressions, have been cor- 
rected. Two letters written by Dr. Johnson, 
and several new notes, have been added ; by which, 
it is hoped, this valuable work is still further 
improved. 

E. M. 

Jannai; 1, 1807. 
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Great pains have been taken to make this sixth 
edition accurate, tn point of typography. fFlth 
this view the entire tvork has been read over by 
the aiithour's second son, James Bosjfell, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. ; by which means many er~ 
rours of the press, occasioned by repeated impre*- 
sions, have been discovered. All these have been 
carefidly amended. Several new notes and mme 
letters have been added ; and in the Index, — a 
very nsefid appendage to a book containing «o 
much miscellaneous and unmnnected mattar,.-^ 
many new articles have been inserted. 

By these improvements the present impression 
has been rendered the amplest, and, it is hoped^ 
will be found the most correct editiofi of this v{du~ 
able work, which has yet appeared. 

E. M. 

Kolky-Placb, May 2, 18JJ. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



NINTH EDITION. 



In Mr. Boswell's Advertisement to thejini 
edition of this work, he laments the death of some 
qf Dr. JoHNSoi>fs friends, " to whom it would 
have been most interesting." Since that period, 
which Mr. Boswell himself did not long survive^ 
the grave has closed upon almost the whole qf the 
eminent and affectionate friends who delighted to 
cherish the memory of Johnson, and were accus- 
tomed to derive pleasure from the recollection of 
those colloquial scenes which Mr. Boswell has so 
accurately delineated. 

At the present time, not above four or five are liv- 
ing who had any personal knowledge of Dr. John- 
ton or of those whose names occurred in the first 
edition of his life, as his then surviving friends and 
companions. It became necessary, therefore, m 
preparir^ this edition for the press, tofolknv the 
example of Mr. M alone, the last editor, and in- 
sert notices of the deaths of the principal charts- 
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ters. Mr. Maione has said, probably with greai 
justice, that, highly as the work ts now estimafedt 
" it will be stilt more valued by posterity a century 
hence, when all the actors in the scene shall be 
numbered with the dead." 

From the Second Edition, the last which Mr. 
Boswell lived to superintendy Mr. Malose con- 
tinued to revise and improve the work as far as 
the wcth, published a few months before his death. 
Tb that edition, the present Editor, at Mr. Ma- 
lone's request, contributed a few notes and cor- 
rections ; and has now added many more, as well 
as some additional particulars that may be found 
useful in illustrating those passages which, in the 
lapse of time, are becoming obscure. 

In this undertaking,' the Editor had to lament 
the death of the Authours youngest son, Mr. 
James Boswell, who inherited all his fatlier's 
veneration for Dr. Johnson, and contributed 
many ingenious notes to the preceding edition. 
He died in February lasf^ a very few weeks before 
that fatal event which deprived the world cf his 
elder brother. Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart. 
The many passages in this work, in which ike 
cause of Sir Alexander's untimely death is dis- 
cussed, cannot fail to be now f*ui with additional 
ttUerest. ALEX. CHALMERS. 

Junes*, 1882. 



CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 

OP THB 

PROSE WORKS* OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

[N. B. To thoM which he himself acknowled^ ia added ac 
JbM»i. To those which may be Tally believed to be bii from internal . 
cndcnce. ia added intern. «twi/.] 

17SS. Abbiooemsiit and translation of Lobo's Voyage to Abywinia. 

acknoal. 
173S. Part of a translation of Father Paul Sarpi's History of the 
Council of Treat, aeknowl. 
[N. B. As this woric, after aome sheets were printed, suddenly 
■topped, I know not whether any part of it is now to be foun<L] 

FOR THa GEHTt-IHAM's HAOAZIVB. 

Prebce, intern, evid. 

Life of Father Paul, acknont. 
1739- A complete vindication of the Licenser of the Stage from the 
malicious and scandalous aspeniona of Mr. Brooke, au- 
Ihonr of Gustnms Vasa. acknonl. 

Mannor Nor/bltcieme i or, an Essay on an ancient prophe- 
tical inscription in monkish rhyme, lately discovered near 
Lynne in Norfolk : by Paoaus BaiTAiraicus. acinawL 
FOX THB gbmtlbman's kaoazimk. 

LifeofBoerhaavp. ackntmi. 

Address to the Reader, intern, evid. 

Appeal to the publick in behalf of the hiaXot. intern, end. 

Considerations on thecaseof Dr.Trapp's Sermooa; apian- 
sible attempt to prove that an authour's work may be 
abridged without injuring his property, acinawl. 

1740. POK THE aiMTLBHAtl'S MAGAZIMB. 

Prefoce. intern, eoid. 

Life of Admiral Drake, acinoat. 

■ I do not ben i>dod« hit Pcetlcal Woriu ; for, eiecpdog Ui Luia TmulatiaD 
•f Pope'i Heuiah, hti Loadoa, and hi* Vutlj at Hanun Wkhc* imitoled from 
Jamul ; hii PnHogae on the opening of Dniy Line TbesKe bj Mi. Oanick, 
■■d hit Irene, ■ Ttagedj, Ihej are itij nunicniiii, and in general ihort ; and I 
kare pRHBiird a eomplete edition of them, in whleli I ihall willi iba ntOMM csie 
•iGerfaln dwii anibentlcity, and Itlaitnte ibem irtib notn and tsiioui mdtaf^ 




CHBOMOLOOICAL CATALOGUE 

Ijfe of Adminl Hakv. mckmoai, 
life of Philip BuTcticr. aeinatJ. 
Entf OB Epttfib. aekmamL 

FOK TBB 4»KTL>MAIl'S MAGAXINB. 



A free InutsUtion of the Jetls of Hieroclea, mth ui iic 



n the H*mik Patitiom tatd Advice ottht Jlamp 
Pariiunent to Cromwell b 1657. to ncwac the Titf* 
of King; abridgedi methodiledi and digested, intern. 
enJ. 

lVwi>lation of Abbe Guyon's Dinertatioa on the AmazoDB. 
iidem. ew'rf. 

Translation of Fontenelle's Panrgyrick on Dr. Morin. 
intern, evid. 

1742, ros TUB gextlbxan's uagazine. 
Prebce. intern, evid. 

Esany on the Account of the Conduct ofthe Duchessof 
Uarlborough. acinout. 

As account of the life of Peter Burmnn. admaai. 

The Life of Sydenham, afterward* prefixed to Dr. Swan's 
Edition of hia Woria. aeknmol. 

PropoMla for printing Bibliotheca Harleiaxia, or a Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Karl of Oxford, afterwards 
prefixed to the first Volume of that Cutalogue, in 
which the Latin Accounts of the Boolcs were written 
byhim. acknawl. 

Abiidgement, entitled Foreign History, intern, evid. 

Essay on the Description of China from the French of 
Du HaMe. intern, eoid. 

1743. Dedication to Dr. Mead of Dr. James's Meificinal Dic- 

tionary. tWrni. evid. 



Preface, intern, evid. 

WrliamcntaJT Debatta under the name of Debates in Ihe- 

Senaie of Ullipnt, from No*. 19, 1740, to Feb. S5, 

174S-S, indnaire- AohtotD^. 
Cbnuderationa on the Disi^ite between Cronsaz and 

Wartmrton on Pope's Eauy on Man. iateni. end. 



OF DB. JOKXSOM'S PE08E WOKSS. rnr 

A Lcttrr, MtmnMinK that Uw life of Mr. Snagc wm 
speedily to be published bi^ a penoo who ww Gnoared 
with b» coafidencc imUm. nid. 

AdrettiseiiientCDrOBborBecoDcerniiigthc Hadnan C^»- 

1744. lifie of Richard SsYage. actnowf. 

Prefoce to the Harleian Miscellany, aobiovl. 

Foa Tea okmtlbman's macaxinb. 
Prebce. inlem. aid, 

1745. MisceUaneoos Obacitatkms onthcTngedyofMacbeth, 

with remains on SirT. H.'s (Sir Thoraai HaniDcr's) 
£<Ktina of Shakspcare, and pfopoaab far a new E1<U~ 
tion of that Poet, aehttni. 
nin. Han for a dictionary of the Ehglish LAmcuacb, ad- 
dresicdto PhilipDormer, Earl of Chesterfield. actnovJ. 

TOa TBE OBMTLailtN'B HAGAXISB. 

1748. life of Roscommon, actntml. 

Foreign Histoiy, Norember. niem. mid. 

FOB MB. dodslsy's rascRPToa. 
Preface, acknoai. 
Vttion of Theodore the HemiL aektioKL 

1750. The Rambler, the first Paper of Mich was published 

2Dt1i of March this year, and the last 17th of March. 

1752, the day on which Mrs. Johnson died.* acknowl. 
Letter in the General Advertiser to excite the attention of 

the Publick to the PerfoTtnance of Comas, which was 

next day to be acted at Druiy-Lane Playhouse for the 

Benefit of Milton's Grand-dau^ter. aeinatol. 
Pre&ce and Postscript to Lauder's Pamphlet, entitled, ' An 

Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the Modenu 

in bis Paradise Lost.' ackntml. 

1751. Lifeof Cheynel, in the Miscellany called "TheStudent." 

admaul. 
Letter for Lauder, addressed to the Rererend Dr. John 
Douglas, Bckoowledging his Frand concerning MiU«n 
in terms of suitable Contrition, acinoxcl. 

* \Jtuta ■ miaUke. Thn lut number of the Kunbln appeued on the 14tb 

■fHwcbi dtfNdsjilKfcnMn. foknoadkd. Sec toL I. p. 195. HAt,oitB.] 
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DedicaliOB to the Earl of Middlesex, of Hn. Chariotte 

Leonox'tt " Female Quixotte." intern, tvid. 

1753. Dedication to John Earl of Orrery, of Shalupeare illn- 

ttated, by Mn. Charlotte Lennox, adtnovl. 
During th» and the following year he wrote and gave to 
his much loved friend Dr. Bathunt the Papen in tke 
Adrealurer, signed T. ackni/ul, 

1754. LtreofEdw.Ca*e,intheGentlerann'iMaga<ine.(u4noR>/. 

1755. A DicTioNABY, with a Grammar and HUtoty, of the 

Ekolish Lahguaos. acknaai. 
An account of an Attempt to aacertain the Longitude at 
Sea, by an exact Theory of the Variations of the 
Magnetical Needle, with a Table of the Variatkns at 
the moit remarkable Citiea in Europe, from the year 
1660 to 1860. achitml. This he wrote for Mr. Za- 
chariah Williams, an ingenious ancient Welch Gen- 
tleman, fiilher of Mn. Anna Williams, whom he for 
many years kindly lodged in his House. It was pub- 
lished with a Translation into Italian by Stgnor Ba- 
retti. In a C<^y of it which he presented to the 
Uodleinn Library at Oxford, is pasted a character of 
the late Mr. Zacharinh Williams, plmoly written by 
Johnson, intern, evtd. 
1756'. An Abridgement of his Dictionary, actiwal. 

Several Eways in the Universal Msiter, which there is some 
difficulty in ascertaining. All th.it are marked with 
two Asterisks have been nicribed to him, although 
I am con6dent, from interaal Evidence, tlint we should 
except from these " The Life of Chaucer," " Re- 
flections on the Stnte of Portugal," and " an Essay 
on Architecture : " And from the same Evidence I am 
confident that lie wrote " Further Thouglits on Agri- 
culture," and " a Dissertation on the State of Lite- 
rature and Attthoure." The Discettation on the Epi- 
taphs written by Pope he afterwards acknowledged^ 
and added to his " Idler." 
Life of Sir Thomas Browne prefixed to a new Edition of ht» 

Christian Morals, acknmal. 
In the LiTEBAiT Maoazinb ! or, Umitmsai. Rsvikw, which 
began in Jnnunry 1756. 
Hia OaioiKAi. Eiiavs are. 
The Prcliminaiy Addrea. intern, evid. 



OF DB. JOHNSON'S PBOSE WOBKS. XXS 

An iDtroductum to the Politic*! State of GiMt Britwn. 

interm. evid. 
Remariu od the Militia Bill. mUm. evid, 
ObMrration oa hia Britannick Mijeaty's Trefttiea with 
the EmprcH of RnMia and the Ludgmve ot Hes»e 
Casiel. intern, ceid. 
Observation* on the Present Slate of ASiun. tniem.md. 
Memoirs of Frederick IK. King of Pnmia. intent, mif. 
In thesameMAOAZiNBhiaRKvtBWB are (tfthefollowiog Books: 
"Birch'ft History of the Roynl Society." — " Browne's 
Christian Monls." — " Watton's Essay on the Writ- 
ings and Genius of Pope, Voi L" — " Hampton's 
TranslatioD of Polybius."— " Sir Isaac Newton's At- 
gaments in proof of a Deity." — "Borlaie's History 
of the Isles of Scilly." — " Home's Experiments on 

Bleaching."—" Browne's History of Jamaica." 

•■ Hales on Distilling Sea Waters, Ventilators in 
Ships, and coring an ill Taste in Milk."—" Lucas's 
Essay on Waters," — " Keith's Catalogue of the Scot- 
tish Bishops." — " Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 
XLIX."— " Miscellanies by Elizabeth Harrison."— 
" Evans's Map and Account of the Middle Colonies 
in America." — " The Cadet, a MiliUry Treatise." — 
" The Conduct of the Ministry relating tg the present 
War impartially examined." intern, evid. 
" Mrs. Lennox's Translation of Sully's Memoirs." — " Let- 
ter on the case of Admiral Byng."— -" Appeal to the 
People concerning Admiral Byng."—" Hanw^.iy's 
Eight Days' Journey nnd Essny on Tea." — " Some 
further particulars in Relation to the Case of Admiral 
Byngi by a gentleman of Oxford." acknaod. 
Mr. Jonas Hsnwuy having written an angiy Answer to the 
Renew of his Essay on Tea, Johnson in the same 
Cpllection made a reply to it. acinowl. This is the 
only instance, it is believed, when he condescended 
to take notice of any thing thnt had been written . 
against him ; and here his chief intention aeens to 
hare been to make sport 
Dedication to theEarlofRochfordof, and Preface to Mr. 
Payne's Introduction to the Game of Draughts, acht. 
Introduction to the London Chronicle, an Evening Paper, 
which still subsisU with deserved credit. acinoa>f. 
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175?. &peechontbeSabjMtofBnaddresatothe'nin>neftfterthe 
Expedition to Rochefort : delivered by one of his 
Friends in some public Meeting ; it ia printed in the 
Gentleman'! Miigmzine for October 1785. iHtern.a)id. 

The firat two PRTographa of the Preface to Sir William 
Chambers's Designs of Chinese Buildingi, Sec. admooL 
1758. Thk Idler, which began April 5, in this ynr, and was 
continued till April 5, 1760. <uJcn<miL 

An Essay on the Bravery of the English Common Soldien 
was added to it, when published in Volnroes. acinonl. 
1759- Rasselas Prince of Abyssinia, a Tale, actnoo^. 

Adfertisement for the Proprietors of the Idler against 
certain Persons who pirated those Papers as they came 
out singly in a News>paper called the Universal Chro> 
nicle, or Weekly Gazette. iiUtrrn. evid. 

For Mrs. Cliarlotte Lennox's English Version of Bnimoy, 
— " A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy," and the 
General Conclusion of the Book, intern, evid. 

Introduction to the World Displayed, a Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels, acinoal. 

Three Letters in the Gazetteer, concerning the best plan 
for Blnckfrian Bridge, acknotel. 
1760. Address of the Pwnten to George III. on his Accessioa 
to the Throne, inlern. evid. 

Dedication of Baretti's Italian and English Dictionary to 
the Marquis of Ab re u, then Envoy-Extraordinaiy from 
Spain at the Court of Great Britain, intern, evid. 

Reviewin the Gentleman's Magazine, of Mr.Tytler'sacute 
and able Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots, ackntml. 

Introduction to the Proceedings of the Committee for 
Cloathing the French Prisoners. acknOKL 
I761< Preface to Rolt'sIMclionaryofTradeandCommeTCe.acK 

Corrections and Improvements for Mr. Gwyn the Archi- 
tect's Pamphlet, entitled " Thoughts on the Coronm- 
tion of George IIL" acknoal. 
1763- Dedication to the King, of the Reverend Dr. Kennedy's 
Complete System of Astronomical Chronology un- 
folding the Scriptures, Quarto Edison, acknoul. 

Preface to the Catalogue of the Artist's Exhibition, intern^ 
evid. 
176S. Character of Collinsin the Poetical Calendar, published 
by Fawkea and Woty. achuni. 



OP DB. JOHNSON'S PBOSE WORKS. TSXX 

Dedication to (he Earl of ShaAsbuiy of the edition of 
Roger Ascham's English Woika, published by the 
Reverend Mr. Bennett, acinoad. 

The Life of Aschain, also prefixed to that edi^n. ac- 

Review ot Telemachua, a Masque, by the Rev. George 
Graham, of Eton C<rilege, in the Critical Review. 
acknoat. 

Dedication to the Queen of Mr, Hoole'a Translation of 
.TuBo. admotci. 

Account of the Detection of the Imposture of the Codt- 
Lane Ghost, published in the Newspapers and Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. acknoKl. 

1764. Part of a Reviewof Granger's " Sugar Cane, aPoem," 

in (he London Chronicle, aeinouil. 
Review of Goldsmith's Traveller, a Poem, la the Critical 
Review, ackntml. 

1765. The Plays of^^niamShakspea^e, in eight volumes, 8vo. 

With Notes, aclmowl. 

1766. The Fountains, a Fairy Tale, in Mrs. Williams's Miscel- 

lanies, achunvl. 
1767- Dedication to the King of Mr. Adams's Treatise on the 
Globes, acknouil. 

1769. Character of the Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, in the 

London Chronicle. acknotoL 

1770. The False Alarm, actnoal. 

mi. Thoughts on the late IVansactions respecting Falkland's 

Islands, admaml' 
1773. Defence of aSchoolmaster; dictated to me for the House 

of Lords. aekiumL 
Argument in support of the Law of Vkioui lalromiasion ; 

dictated to me for the Court of Session in Scotlnnd. 

acirumi. 

1773. Preface to Macbean's "Dictionary of A ncientGet^raphy." 

achiowl. 
Argument in Favour of the Rights of Lay Patrons ; dic- 
Uted to me for the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, ackntmi. 

1774. The Patriot, achund, 

1775. A Jonmey to the Western blands of Scotland, adnotnl. 
Proposals for Publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Len- 
nox, in Three Volumes Quarto, acknawl. 

VOL. J. c 
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Prefiwe to Barctti'i Emy heuaaa i& Italisn ud English. 

inUr*. raid. 
Taxation no lytanny ; an Aniwn to the RcMilations and 

AddrcM of the American Congten. adaumL 
Aliment on the Case of Dr. Memia ; delated to me for 

the Court of Sc«iora in Scotland, aekiuml. 
Argoaent to iirore that the Corpontioa of Sliriing was 

corrupt ; dicuted to me fn the House tf Lords, ex- 

hutoL 

1776. Argument in Support of the Right of imBcdiatei and 

peisonal reprehension fron the Pnlpit ; dictated to 
me. aclaunl. ■ 
Propottals for publishing an AnsIysU for the Scotch Cel- 
tick Language, by the Reverend William Shaw. admovL 

1777. BedicBtion to the King of the Posthumous WoiksofDr. 

Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, aeknani. 

Additions to the Life and Character of that Prelate ; pre- 
fixed to those Worlts. adcnauL 

Various Papers and Letters inFarourofthe RererendDr. 
Dodd. acknoid- 
17S0. AdTBTtisement for his Friend Mr. Thrale to the Worthy 
Electors of the Borough of Southwarfc. aeknoai. 

First Paragraph of Mr. Thomas Davies's Life of Gar- 
rick. acknowL 
1781. PreEsces, Biognphical and Critical, to the woitca of the 
moat eminent English Poets : aflenrards published with' 
the Title of the Liras of the English Poets. aciHmot. 

Argumenton the importance of the Registration of Deeds ; 
dictated to me for an Election Committee of the 
House of Commons. acimtnuL 

On the Distinction between Toirand Wbio; dictaled 
to me. acinowl. 

On Vicarious Ptmiahmenta, and the great Propitiation 
for the Sins of the WoHd, by Jbsds Cbkist; dic- 
tated to me. acknaul. 

Aliment in favour of Joseph Knight, an African NegTO> 
who claimed his Liberty in the Court of Session in 
Scotland, and obtmoed it ; dictated to me. achtaul. 

Defence of Mr. Robertson, Printer of the Caledonian 
Mercnry, against the Society of Procaraton in Edin- 
burgh, for having inserted in his Paper a ludicrous Pa- 
n^^ph against them ; demonstrating that it was not 
an injurious Libel i dictated to me. acknimJ, 
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1782. The greatest, if not the whole, of a Reply, by the Reverend 
Mr. Shaw, to a Person at Edinburgh, of the Name of 
Clarke, refuting his arguments for the authenticity of the 
Poems published by Mr. James Macpherson as Transla- 
tions from Ossian. intern, evid. 

1784. List of the Authouni of the Universal History, deposited in 
the British Museum, and printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for December, thb year, aclmmol, 

VAKIOUS TEARS. 

Letters to Mrs. Thrale. acknowl. 

Prayers and Meditations, which he delivered to the Rev. Mr. 
Strahan, enjoining him to publish them, acknowl. 

Sermons, leftjbr Publication by John Taylor, LL.D. Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and given to the World by the 
Rev. Samuel Hayes, A. M. intern, evid,* 

[* To this Uit of the Writingi of Dr. Johiuoo, Mr. Alexander Cbalmen, with ooo- 
nderable probtbillty, MiggeiU to me thtt we mmj add the fuOowiof : 

IN THS GKNTLEBfAN'l BfAOAZINB. 

1 747. Laodei's PropOMli for printing the Adamus Esui of Grotint. Vol. 90. p. 404. 

1 750. Addren to the PnUick, eooeemiog Mim Williams's Miscelhuiies, Vol. 90. p. 498. 
1768. PrefiMe. 

Notice of Mr. Edward Cave's death, inserted in the last page of the Index. 

IN TBI LITBRAHY MAGAZINE. 

1756. " ObiemKtions on the foregoing letter;*' L e. A letter on tht American Colo- 
iiet. Vol. i. p. 66. Malonb.] 

[Snoe the above were oommnnicated to Mr. Malone, Mr. C. has ^scoTeied the fol- 
lowing in the Gentleman's Magasine : 
1789. Address to the Beadcr in May 1749. Letter on Fire-works, in January. 

1751. Preface to the Gentleman's Mi^poine. Critidim on Moore's Gil Bias. 
1754. Prefiiee. A. C] 

Such was the number imd variety of the Prose Works of this extra- 
ordinary man, which I have been able to discover, and am at liberty 
to mention ; but we ought to keep in mind, that there must un- 
doubtedly have been many more which are yet concealed ; and we 
may add to the account, the numerous Letters which he wrote, of 
which a considerable part are yet unpublished. It is hoped that 
those persons in whose possession they are, will favour the world 
with (hem. 

JAMES BOSWELL. 




" After my death I wish no other Herald, 
" No other speaker of my living actions, 
" To keep mine honour from corruption, 
" But such an honest chronicler as Griffitli." • 

Shakspeaee, Henry VIII. 

* See Dr. Johnson's letter to Mrs. Thrnle, dtiied Ostick in Skie, 
September 30, 1773: " Boswell writes a regular Journal of our 
travelK, which I think contains as much of what I sny and do, as of 
all other occurrences together ; "Jot such a faithjvl chronicler is 
Gn^h." 
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THE 

LIFE 

SAMUEL JOHNSOK, LL. D. 



To write the Life of him who excelled all mankind 
in writing the lives of others, and who, whether we 
consider his extraordinary endowments, or his various 
works, has been equalled by few in any age, is an 
arduous, and may be reckoned in me a presumptuous 
task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, in conformity 
with the opinion which he has given,^ that every man's 
Ufe may be best written by himself; had he employed 
in the preservation of his own history, that clearness of 
narration and elegance of language in which he has 
embalmed so many eminent persons, the world would 
probably have had the most perfect example of biogro!* 
pbj that was ever exhibited. But although he at dif^ 
levent times, in a desultory manner, committed to writ- 
ing many particulars of the progress of his mind and furw 
tUDCs, he never had persevering diligence enough to fonn 
them into a regular composition. Of these memorials 
a few have been preserved ; but the greater part was 
coimgned by him to tbe flames, a few days before hi& 
death. 
, As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying his 

' Idler, No. 8*. 



3 THE LIFE OF 

fiiendshtp for upwards of twenty years ; as I had the 
sdietne of writing his life constantly in view^ as he was 
well apprised of this circumstance, and from time to 
time obligingly satisfied my enquiries, by communicat- 
ing to me the incidents of his early years ; as I acquired 
a facility in recollecting, and was very assiduous in re- 
. cording, his conversation, of which the extraordinary 
vigour and vivacity constituted one of the first features 
of his character ; and as I hare spared no pains in ob- 
taining materials copceming him, from every quarter 
where I could discover that they, were to be found, and 
have been favoured with the most Jiberal communica- 
tions by his friends ; I flatter myself that few biogi»- 
pfaers have entered upon such a work as this, with more 
advantages ; independent of literary abilities, in which 
I am not vain enough to compare myself with some 
great names who have gone before me in this kind of 
writing. 

Since my work was announced, several Lives and 
Memoirs of Dr. Johnson have been published, the moat 
voluminous of which is one compUed for the booksellen 
of London, by Sir John Hawkins, Knight,^ a man 

■ The greatest part of tbii book wbb written while Sir Jobs 
Hawkini was alive t and I avow, that one object of my stricturM 
mw to make him feel Home compuoction for bis illiberal treattneH 
of Dr. Johnson. Since hia decease, I have suppressed several ot 
my remarks upon his work. But though I would not '* war with 
dte dead " qffentively, I think it necessary to be strenuous in defeitet 
«f mjr illustrious friend, which I cannot be, without strong anl' 
iBftdvenions upon a writer who has greatly injured him. Let am 
add, that though I doubt I should not have been very prompt ts 
gratify Sir John Hawkins with any compliment in his life-time, I 
do now frankly acknowledge, that^ in my opinion, his volume, hoir- 
ever inadequate and improper as a life of Dr. Johnson, and hoK^ 
•Ter discredited by unpardonable tnaccuracies in other respecU^ 
contains a collection of curious anecdotes and observations, whicb 
for men but ita author could have brvught together. 
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wbem, during my long intimacy with Dr. Johnsoo, I 
never saw in his company, I think,butonce,anclI am sure 
notabove twice. Johnson might have esteemedhim ferliift 
decent, religious demeanour, and his knowledge of books 
and literary history ; but from the rigid formality of his 
ttianners, it is evident that they never could have lived 
ti^ether with companionable ease and familiarity ; nor 
had Sir John Hawkins that nice perception which was 
neoesswy to mark the finer and leas obvious parts of 
Johnson's character. His being appointed one of his 
executors, gave him an opportunity of taking possession 
of such fragments of a diary and other papers as were 
left ; of which, before delivering them up to the residuary 
legatee, whose property they were, he endeavoured to 
extract the substance. In this he has not been very 
successful, as I have found upon a perusal of those pa- 
pers, which have been since transferred to me. Sir John 
Hawkins's ponderous labours, I must acknowledge, ex- 
hibit a. farrago, of which a considerable portion is not 
devoid of entertainment to the lovers of literary gossip- 
ing ; bat besides its being swelled out with long un- 
necessary extracts from various works, (even one of 
several leaves from Osborne's Harleian Catalogue, and 
those not compiled by Johnson.butby 01dys,)a verysmaU 
part of it relates to the person who is the subject of the 
book ; and, in that, there is such an inaccuracy in the 
statement of facts, as in so solemn an authour is hardly 
excusable, and certainly makes his narrative very un- 
satisfactory. But what is still worse, there is throughout 
the whole of it a dark uncharitable cast, by which the 
most unfavourable construction is put upon almost every 
circumstance in the character and conduct of my illus- 
trious friend ; who, I trust, will, by a true and fair de- 
Hneation, be vindicated both ih}ni the injurious misre- 
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preeentatioDs of this authour, and from the sligbtcr 
aspersions of a lady who once lived in great intimacy 
with him. 

There is, in thf British Museum, a letter from Ksbop 
Warburton to Dr. Birch, on the subject of biographjr ; 
which, thou^ I am aware it may expose me to a charge 
of artfully raising the value of my own work, by con- 
trasting it with that of which I have spoken, is so well 
conceived and expressed that I cannot refrain from here. 
inserting it : 

" I SHALL endeavour, (says Dr. Warburton,) to g^vc 
you what satisfaction I can in any thing you want ta 
be satisfied in any subject of Mflton, and am extremely 
glad you intend to write Iiis life. Almost all the life- 
writers we have had before Toland and Desmaiseaux, 
are indeed strange insipid creatures ; and yet I had 
rather read the worst of them, than be obliged to go 
through with this of Milton's, or the other's life of 
Boiteau, wliere there is such a dull, heavy succession of 
long quotations of disinteresting passages, that it makea 
their method quite nauseous. But the verbose, tasteless 
Frenchman seems to lay it down as a principle, that 
every life must be a book, and what's worse, it proves a 
book without a life r for what do we know of Boileau, 
after all his tedious stuff? You are the only one, (and 
I speak it without a compliment,) that by the vigour of 
your stile and sentiments, and the real importance of 
your materials, have the art, (which one would imagine 
no one could have missed,) of adding agreements to the 
most agreeable subject in the world, which is Hteraij 
history."' 

" Nov. 24-, 1737." 
t Biil. Mm. 4320, Ayacougti'ii Catal. Sloane MSS, 
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Tnstead of melting down my materials into one mass, 
and constantly speaking in my own person, by which I 
might have appeared to have more merit in the execution 
of the work, I have resolved to adopt and enlarge upon 
the excellent plan of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of 
Gray. Wherever narrative is necessary to explain, con- 
nect, and supply, I furnish it to the best of my abilities; 
but in the chronological series of Johnson's life, which 
1 trace as distinctly as I can, year by year, I produce 
■wherever it is in my power, his own minutes, letters or 
conversation, being convinced that this mode is more 
lively, and will make my readers better acquainted with 
him, than even most of those were who actually knew 
him, but could know him only partially ; whereas there 
is ItCTe an accumulation of intelligence from various 
points, by which his character is more fully understood 
and illustrated. 

Indeed I cannot conceive a more perfect mode of writ- 
ing any man's life, than not only relating all the most 
important events of it in their order, but interweaving 
what he privately wrote, and said, and thought ; by 
which mankind are enabled as it were to see him live, 
and to " live o'er each scene" with him, as he actual^ 
advanced through the several stages of his life. Had 
Ida other friends been as diligent and ardent as I was, 
he might have been almost entirely preserved. As it is, 
I win venture to say that he will be seen in this work 
more completely than any man who has ever yet lived. 

And he wilt be seen as he really was ; for I profess to 
write, not his panegyrick, which must be all praise, but 
his Life ; which, great and good as he was, must not be 
supposed to be entirely perfect. To be as he was, is 
indeed subject of panegyrick enough to any man in this 
state of being ; but in every picture there should be 
shade as well as light, and when I delineate him with- 
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out reserve* I do what he himself recommended* hoQi 
~ by his precept and his example. 

" If the biographer writes from peraooal knowledge, 
and makes haste to gratify the publick curiosity, there is 
danger lest his interest, his fear, his gratitude, or his 
tenderness, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him to 
conceal, if not to invent. There are many who tbiAk it 
an act oi piety to hide the faults or failings of thdr 
friend?, even when they can no longer suffer by their 
detection ; we therefore see whole ranks of charactcvB 
adorned with uniform panegyrick, and not to be koomi 
from one another but by extrinsick and casual circum- 
stances. ' Let me remember, (says Hale,) when I find 
myself inclined to pity a criminal, that there is Ukewiae 
a pity due to the country.' If we owe regard to the 
memory of the dead, there is yet more respect to be paid 
to knowledge, to virtue, and to truth." * 

What I consider as the peculiar value of the following 
voik, is the quantity it contains of Johnson's conversa- 
tion ; whicJi is universally adcnowledged to have beep 
«miQently instructive and entertaining ; and of which 
-the specimens that I have given upon a former occasioo, 
iiave been received with so much approbation, that J 
have good grounds for supposing that the world will 
not be indifferent to more ample communications «f 9 
amilar nature. 

That the conversaticm of a c^brated man, if lis 
t^eots have been exerted in conversation, will best dif> 
play his character, is, I trust, too well established in the 
jud^ent of mankind, to be at aU shaken by a sneering 
(Observation of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Mr. 
WilUam Whitehead, in which there is literally no Life, 
•bnt a men dry narrative of facts. I do not think it ms 

'•EainUer,^o.60. 
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quite neoesaary to attempt a depreciation of what ia uni- 
x&saMy: esteemed, because it was not tq be found in the 
immediate object of the ingenious writer's pen ; for ia 
tnith, from a man so still and so tame, as to be content- 
ed to pass many years as the domestick companion of a 
superannuated lord and lady, conversation could no more 
be expected, than from a Chinese mandarin on a chimney- 
piec^ or the fantastick figures on a gilt leather skreoi. 
If authority be required, let us appeal to Plutarch, the 
jffince of ancient biographers. Oun T»r; in-ifav'irMT«tc 

wgi^ivt veirruf tfip jnAwri; iatrrn li )txxi»(, «A^« raayfttt 

mxufM itoXkhv. " Nor is it always in the most dis- 
tinguished atchievements that men's virtues or vices may 
be best discerned; but very often an action of small 
note, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a person's 
real character more than the greatest sieges, or the most 
important battles." * 

To this may be added the sentiments of the very man 
vhose life I am about to exhibit. " The business of the 
Inographer is often to pass slightly over those perform- 
ances and incidents which produce vulgar greatness; 
to lead the thoughts into domestic privacies, and display 
tlie minute details of daily life, where exteriour append* 
Xigea are cast aside, and men excel each other only by 
prudence and by virtue. The account of Thuanus i» 
vith great |H«priety said by its authour to have been 
written, that it might lay open to posterity the private 
ud familiar character of that man, ciffus ingenium et 
CMitSorem ef tpsuts scrtptis sunt olim semper nuraturi, 
whose candour and genius will to the end of time be 1^ 
lui writings preserved in admiration. 

< Fbilanjli'a JLift of Alexander.— X.angbonie'i Traulation , 
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'' There are many invisible circumstances whid 
I ■whether we read as enquirers after natural or morad 
[ knowledge, whether we intend to inlarge our science ( 
I increase our virtue, are more important than publid 
I occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great master oi'natuR 
, has not forgot in his account of Catiline to remark, thi 
] his walk was now quick, and again slow, as an indici 
lion of a mind revolving with violent commotion. Thus" 
the story of Melancthon affbrds a striking lecture on the 
Talue of time, by informing us, that when he had made 
wn appointment, he expected not only tlie hour, but t 
minute to l)e fixed, that the day might not run out i 
the idleness of susj^nsc; and all the plans and ente 
h 3>rises of De Wit are now of less importance to the wort 
Ihan that part of his personal character, which reprt 
sents him as careful of iiis health, and negligent of h 
life. 

' " But biography has often been allotted to writei 
who seem very little acquainted with the nature of thd 
task, or very negligent about the performance. Theg 
rarely afford any other account than might be collecte] 
Irom public papers, but imagine themselves writing a lifii 
■when they exhibit a chronological series of actions i 
preferments; and have so little regard to the manners" 
X)T behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge may 
"be gained of a man's real character, by a short conversa- 
tion with one of his servants, than from a formal anj'.H 
studied narrative, liegim with his pedigree, and ende< 

'with his funeral. 

" There are, indeed, some natural reasons why the! 

' wari'atives are often written by such as were not like^ 

to give much instruction or delight, and why most ad^ 

counts of particular persbns are han'en and useless. If bI 

life be delayed till interest and envy are at an end,weniay| 

L iope for impartiality, but most expect httle intelligenceji 
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tor the inddeiits which give excellence to biogn^by are 
<^ a vt^tile and evanescent kind, such as soon escape 
the memory, and are rarely transmitted by tradition. 
We know how few can pourtray a living acquaintance, 
except by his most prominent and observable particu- 
larities, and the grosser features of his mind } and it may 
be easily imagined how much of this little knowledge 
may be lost in imparting it, and how soon a succession 
of copies will lose all resemblance of the original." ^ 

I am fully aware of the objections which may be 
made to the minuteness on some occasions of my detaH 
of Johnson's conversation, and how happily it is adapt- 
ed for the petty exercise of ridicule, by men of super- 
fidal understanding, and ludicrous fancy ; but I remain 
firm and confident in my opinion, that minute particulars 
are frequently characteristick, and always amusing, 
when they relate to a distinguishetl man. I am therefore 
exceedingly unwilling that any thing, however slight, 
which my illustrious friend thought it worth his while 
to express, with any degree of point, should perish. 
For this almost superstitious reverence, I have found 
very old and venerable authority, quoted by our great 
modem prelate. Seeker, in whose tenth sermon there is 
the ftHlowing passage : 

•* Rabbi David Kimchi, a noted Jewish Commenta- 
tor, who lived about five hundred years ago, explains 
-that passage in the first Psalm, HU leaf alio shall not 
-mither, from Rabbins yet older than himself, thus : That 
even the idle talk, so he expresses it, of' a good man 
ought to be regarded; the most superfluous things he 
saith are always of some value. And other ancient 
authours have the same phrase.nearly in the same sense." 

Of one thiag I am. certain, that considering how 

■ Rambler, No, 60. 
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higUj tbe small portioD wbkh we have of the taUe^talfc 
and other anecdotes of our celebrated -wTitexi is Tahiaj^ 
and how pameBttj it is regretted that we have not mor% 
I am justified in preserving rather too many of Johnson's 
sayings, than too few ; especially as from the divoraty 
of dispositions it cannot be known with certainty beior»- 
hand, whether what may Bcem trifling to some, and 
peri)^ to the collector himself, may not be most 
agreeable to many ; and the greater number that aa 
authour can please in any degree, the more pleasure does 
there arise to a benevolent mind. 

To those who are weak enough to think this .a dsr 
{[fading task, and the time and labour which have been 
devoted to it misemployed, I shall content myself with 
4^posing the authority of the greatest man of any ag^ 
Julius C^sar, of whom Bacon observes, that " in his 
book of Apophthegms which he collected, we see that he 
esteemed it more honour to make himself but a pair of 
tables, to take the wise and pithy words of others, than 
to have every word of hb own to be made an apoph- 
thegm or an ca-ade." ^ 

Having said thus much by way of introductico^ 
] commit the following pages to the candour of tbp 
Publick. 



SuniEL Johnson was bom at Lichfield, in Sta^ 
fordsbire. on the 18th of September, N. S. 1709'; and 
ins initiation into the Christian church was not delayed; 
£)r his baptism is recorded, id the re^ster of St. Mary% 
|ttrish in that dty, to have been performed on the d^ 
of his birth : His father is there stiled Gentleman, a ew* 
aumstance of which an ignorf^nt panegyrist has praised 

1 Bscod'i AdTiDceoiMt of Xtetrning, Book I. 
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him for not being proud ; when the truth is, that the 
^pellation of Gentleman, though now lost in the indig- 
crimiiiate assumption of Esquire, was commonly taken 
by those who could not boast of gentility. His fath^ 
was Michael Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure 
extraction, who settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and 
stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, descended of 
an ancieot race of substantial yeomanry in Warwick- 
shire. They were well advanced in years when they 
married^ and never had more than two children, hoUi 
sons ; Samuel, their first-bom, who lived to be the iUuB- 
trious diaracter whose various excellence I am to en- 
deavour to record, and Nathanael, who died in bis 
twenty-filth year.* 

Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and ro- 
bust body, and of a strong and active mind ; yet, as in 
the most Bcdid rocks veins of unsound substance are often 
discovered, there was in him a mixture of that disease* 
the nature of which eludes the most minute enquiryi 
though the ^ects are well known to be a weariness of 
life, an unconcern about those things which agitate the 
greater part of mankind, and a general sensation of 
gloomy wretchedness. From him then his son inherited, 
with some other qualities, " a vile melancholy," whidi 
in his too strong expression of any disturbance of the 
JBind, " made him mad all his life, at least not sober." ' 

. • [Nathanael was bora in 171S, snd died in 1737. Theirlalfaer, 
Michael Johnion, was born at Cubley in Derbyshire, in 1656, and 
died at Lichfield, in 1731, at the age of seventy-aiK. Sarali Ford, 
Ua wife, was born at King*! Norton, in the county of WoroeMw, 
in 1669, and died at Lichfield, in Janusry J759, in ber ninetieth 
JMr.. — Kiog'a.Nortoo Dr. Jc^hnaon luppoaed to be in Warwidk- 
■Aue, (tee hia intcription for bis mother'a tomb,) but it is in Wor- 
MMefabire, probably on the conRnea of the county of Vfwwuitt-- 

MAI.01IK.] 

* Jounisl «f« Tour to the Uebridei, 8d edit. p. 213. 
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L -TWichael was, however, forced by the narrowness of 1 

^circumstances to be very diligent in business, not onl) 

'■in his shop, but by occasionally resoiiinff to sevei-ri 

towns in the neighbourhood,' some of which were at i 

; "considerable distance from Lichfield. At that timt 

['booksellers' shops in the provincial towns of England 

jp*ere very rare, so that there was not one even in K» 

liningham, in which town old Mr. Johnson used to opeA 

I shop every market-day. He was a pretty gfood Latif 

[ 'scholar, and a citizen so creditable as to be made one il 

I -the magistrates of Lichfield; and, being a man of ^^ooj 

f -sense, and skill in his trade, he acquired a reasonabl 

^t«bare of wealth, of which however he afterwards lot 

the greatest part, by engaging unsuccessfully in a mant 

|"iacture of parchment. He was a zealous high-churC 

'man and royalist, and retained his attachment to the ul 

fortunate house of Stuart, though he reconciled himsd 

by casuistical arguments of exi)ediency and necessity, 4 

•take the oaths imposed by the prevailing power. 

There is a circumstance in his life somewhat romai 
tick, but so well authenticated, that I shall not omifl 
Ayoung woman of Leek,iii Staffordshire, while he serw 
his apprenticeship there, conceived a violent passion f 
him; and though it met with no favourable return, fd 
lowed him to Lichfield, where she look lodgings oppa 
site to the house in which he lived, and indulged ht 



9 Extract ol'a Letter, dated "Trentham, St. Peters day, 171C 
written by ibe Rev. George Plaxlon, Cli8|ilain at tliat timti to Lc 
Gower, which may ierve to show the high estimation in irhich t 
Father of our great Moralist was held i — " Johnson, the Lichfii 
Lilrrarian, is now here ; he propagates learning all over this dioce 
end advanceth knon ledge la its just height; all the Clergy h( 
are his Pupils, and suck nil they have from him : Alien canni 
make a warrant without bis precedent, nor our quondam Johi 
£van3 draw a recognizance tine dircetione Micliaelit." 

Genileman's Magazine, October, 1791 
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hopekw flame. When be was iofbrmed that it so prey- 
ed upon her mind that her life was in danger, he with 
a generous humanity went to her and offered to marrj 
her. but it was then too late : Her vital power was ex- 
hausted; and she actually exhilnted oaeof the very rare 
iostances of dying for love. She was buried in the c^ 
thedral of Lichfield ; and he* with a tender r^ard, placed 
a stone over her grave with this inscription : 

Mere liei the body of 
Mn. Eliseabxth BLAiiEY,aitraDger: 

She departed thii life 
20 of September, 1691. 

Johnson's mother was a woman of distinguished 
understanding.* I asked his old school-fellow, Mr. 
Hector, sui^eon, of Birmingham, if she was not vain 
of her son. He said, " she had too much good sense 

* [It vu not, however, much cultivated, as we may collect from 
Dr. Johoton't own accouot of his early years, published by R. 
PhSRips, 8vo. 180?, a work imdoubtedly authenticb, and which, 
though short, is curious, and well worthy of perusal. " My fathn 
and mother (says Johnioo) bad not much happinees from each other. 
They seldom conversed; for my father could not bear to talk of hik 
a^n ; and my mother, £ein^ unacquainted with books, careA not to 
talk of any thing else. Had my mother been more literate, they had 
been better companions. She might have sometimes introduced her 
anwelconie lopick with more success, if she could have diversiGed 
her conversatioDi Of business she had no distinct conception ; and 
therefore her discourse was composed only of complaint, fear, and 
•uaplcion. Neither of them ever tried to calculate the profits of trade, 
or the expences of living. My mother concluded that we were poor, 
becaiMB we lost by some of our trades ; but the truth was, that my 
fioher, having in the early part of his life contracted debts, never 
had trade sufficient to enable him to pay them, and to maintain his 
family : he got something, but not enough. It was not till ahoat 
1768, that I thought to calculate the returns of my father'a trader 
•ad by that estimate his probfible profiti. I'his, I believe, my parenta. 
SBTsr did."— Majlohs.] 
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to be vain,' but she knew her siw's vatue." Her* piety 
was not tnferiour to her understanding ; and to her must 
be inscribed those early impressions of religion upon the 
mind of her son, from which the world nfterwards de- 
rived so much benefit. He told me, that he remembered 
distinctly having had the first notice of Heaven, *' a 
place to which good jieople went," and he!l, " a place to 
which bad people went," communicated to him by her, 
when a little child in bed with her; and that it might be 
the better fixed in his memory, she sent him to repeat 
it to Thomas Jackson, their man-servant ; he not bei 
in the way, this was not done ; but there wa 
casion for any artificial aid for its preservation. 

In following so very eminent a man from his cra( 
I to his grave, every minute particular, which can thi 
light on the progress of his mind, is interesting. 
he was remarkable, oven in his earliest years, may ei 
be supposed ; for to use his own words in his Life 
Sydenham, " That the strength of his undcrstandii 
the accuracy of his discernment, and the aixlour of 
curiosity, might have been remarked from his infam 
by a dihgent observer, there is no reason to doubt. Fi 
there is no instance of any man, whose history 
, been minutely related, that did not in every part 
life discover the same proportion of intellectual vigour. 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to pajT 

too much attention to incidents which the credulous re* 

I late with eager satisfaction, and the more scrupulous or 

I witty enquirer considers only as topicks of ridicule; 

I Tet there is a traditional story of the infant Hercules of 

' toryism, so curiously characteristick, that I shall not 

withhold it. It was communicated to me in a letba 

from Miss Mary Adye, of Lichfield. 

" When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, Johnson w« 
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not quite three Tears old. Aly grandfather Hammond 
ebseired him at the cathedral perched upon his fathei^g 
dualders, liateniog and gaping at the mudi celebrated 
preacher. Mr. Hammond asked Mr. Johnson how bs 
eoald possibly think of luinging such an infantto churchy 
and in the midst of so great a crowd. He answered, 
because it was impossible to keep him at htune ; for, 
jaimg as he was, he beliered he had caught the publick 
sprit and zeal for Sachererel, and would hare staid for 
evor in the church, satisfied with beholding him.'' 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous ind^ 
pendence of spirit, and impetuosity of temper, which 
never forsook him. The fact was acknowledged to me 
by himself, upon the authority of his mother. One day, 
when the servant who used to be sent to school to con- 
duct him, home, had not come in time, he set out by him- 
self, though he was then so near-sighted, that he was 
obliged to stoop down on his hands and knees to take a 
view of the kennel before he ventured to step over it His 
acbool-mistress, afraid that he might miss bis way, or 
&11 into the kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed 
him at some distance. He happened to turn about and 
perceive her. Feeling her careful attention as au in- 
sult to his manliness, he ran back to her in a rage, and 
beat her, as well as his strength would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for which he was all his 
life eminent to a degree almost incredible, the following 
early instance was told me in his presence at Lichfield, 
in 1776, by his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, as 
vdated to her by his mother. When he was a child in 
petticoats, and had learnt to read, Mrs. Johnson one 
morning put the common prayer-book into his hands, 
pointed to the collect for the day, and said, " Sam, yott 
must get this by heart." She went up stairs, leaving 
Urn to study H : but by the time ^e had reached tile 
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•ecood floor, she beard him following her. ** What's die 
matter ?" said she. " I can say it," he replied ; and repeat- 
ed it distinctly, though he could not have read it mcnre 
than twice. - 

But there has been another story of his infant pre- 
cocity generally circulated, and generally beliered* the 
truth of which I am to refute upon his own authority. 
It is told,* that, when a child of three years old, be 
chanced to tread upon a duckling, the eleventh of a 
brood, and killed it ; upon which, it is said, he dictated 
to bis mother the following epitaph : 

" Here liei good matter ducic, 

** Whom Samuel Johnion trod on ; 
" If it bad U*'d, it had beeo good luck, 

" For tlien we*d had an odd one." 

There is surely internal evidence that this little com- 
position combines in it, what no child of three years old 
could produce, without an extension of its fiiculties hj 
immediate inspiration ; yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. John- 
son's step-daughter, positively maintained to me, in his 
presence, that there could be no doubt of the truth of 
this anecdote, for she had heard it from his mother. So . 
difficult is it to obtain an autheotick relation of fact^ 
and such authority may there be for errour; for he as- 
sured me, that his father made the verses, and wished to 
[MISS them for his child's. He added, " my father was 
a foolish old man ; thatb to say, foolish in talking of his 
children.*" 

' Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, by Heiter Lynch Piozzi, p. II; 
Li& of Dr. Johneon by Sir John Hawking, p. 6. 

* Thii anecdote of the duck, though disproved by internal and ex* 
temal evidence, bsi nevertheless, upon supposition of its truth, boaa 
made the foundatian of the following ingenious and fanciful refl«0>* 
Hona of Mias Seward, amongst the oommunications concembg Dr. 
Jfgboaoa with whidi she hat been pleaud to favour me :— '< Thcw 
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YouDg Johnson had- the tnisfortune to be much sf- 
fltcted with the scrophula, or king's-evil, which disfigur- 
ed a countenance naturally well formed, and hurt 
his visual nerves so mudi, that he did not see at all 
with one of his eyes, though its apfiearance was little 
different from that of the other. There is amongst 
his prayers, one inscribed " JVhen my eVe was restored 
to its use" " which ascertains a defect that many of his 
friends knew he had, though I never perceived it/ I 
supposed him to be only near-sighted ; and indeed I 
must observe, that in no other respect could I diecem 
any defect in liis vision ; on the contrary, the force of his 
attention and perceptive quickness made him see and 
distinguish all manner of objects, whether of nature or 
of art, with a nicety that is rarely to be found. When 
he and I were travelling in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and I pointed out to him a mountain which I observed 

infant Dumbers contain theseedBoftliose propensities which through 
his life M strongly marked his character, of that poetick talent 
which afterwards bore such rich and plentiful fruits ; for excepting 
hiflonhc^raphick works, every thing nhich Dr. Johnson nrote was 
Poetry, whose essence consists not in numbers, or in jingle, but in 
the strength and glow of a fancy, to which all the stores of nature 
and of art stand in prompt administration ; and in sn eloquence vhich 
conveys their blended illustrations in a language ' more tuneable 
tban needs or rhime or verse to add more harmony,' 

** The above little verses also shew that superstitious bias which 
' grew with hit growth, and strengthened with his strength,' and* 
of late years particularly, injured liis happiness, by presenting to him 
the gloomy side of religion, rather than tliat bright and cheering 
one which gilds the period of closing life with the light of pious 
hopt." 

This is so beautifully imagined, that I would nat supiiress it. 
Bat like many other theories, it is deduced from a supposed fact, 
which is, indeed, a fiction, 

> IVayers and meditations, p. 27. 

4 [Speaking himself of the imperfection of one of his eyes, be said 
to Dr. Burney, " the dog was never good for much." Bvmibt.] 
, TOL. I. C 
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resembled a cone, he corrected my inaccuracy, by sliev- 
iog me, that it was indeed pointed at the top, but that 
one side of it was larger than the other. And the ladies 
with whom he was acquainted agree, that no man was 
more nicely and minutely critical in the elegance of fe- 
male dress. When I found that he saw the romantick 
beauties of Islam, in Dei-byshire, much better than I 
did, I told him that he resembled an able performer 
upon a bad instrument. How false and contemptible 
then are all the remarks which liave been made to the 
prejudice either of his candour or of hut philosopbyt 
founded upon a supposition that he was almost blind. 
It has been said that he contracted this grievous malady 
from liis nurse.^ His mother, yielding to the supersU- 
tious notion, which, it is wonderful to think, prevailed 
. so long in this country, as to the virtue of tbe regal 
touch ; a notion which our kings encouraged, and to whidi 
a man of such enquiry and such judgement as Carte 
could give credit ; carried him to London, where he was 
actually touched by Queen Anne." Mrs. Johnson in- 
deed, as IMr. Hector informed m6, acted by the advice 
of the celebrated Sir John Floyer, then a physician is 

' [Such was the opinion of Dr. Swinfen. Jolinson'a eycB were veiy 
soon discovered to be bad, and to relieve them, an issue was cut in 
his left arm. At the end of ten weeki from his birth, he wu taken 
home from his nunc, " a poor diseated inrant, aimoEt blind." See 
a work, already quoted, entidcd ••An Account of tbe life of Dr. 
Samuel Johnion, from bia birth to Ule eleventli year ; written by 
himself." 8vo. 1805. Malonb.] 

* [He wa» only thirty montlis old, wlien he was taken to LondoR 
to be touched for the evil. During thii visit, he tells us hb mother 
purchased for him a small silver cup and spoon. " The cup," bt 
aflectingly adds, " was one of the last pieces of plate which de«r 
Tettj sold, in our distress. I have now the spoon. She bougbt at 
the same time tivo tea-spoons, and, till my manhood, she had no 
more." Ibid. Malone.] 
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Lichfield. Johnson used to talk of this very firaakly ; 
and Mrs. Piozzi has preserved his very picturesque dea> 
cription of the scene, as it remained upon his fancy. 
Being asked if he could remember Queen Ann^— " He 
Iud(hesaid)ac(aifu8ed,hut8omehowasort of solemn ze- 
coUection of a lady in diamonds, and a long black hood."' 
This touch, however, was without any effect. I ven- 
tured to say to him, in allusion to the political iHind- 
ples in which he was educated, and of which he ever re- 
tained some odour, that " his mother had not carried 
Mm &r enough ; she should have taken him to Rome." 

He was first taught to read English by Dame Oliver, 
a widow, who k^t a school for young children in Lich- 
&eld. He told me she could read the black letter, and 
asked him to borrow for her, from his £atfaer, a l»ble in 
tJkat character. When he was goiug to Oxford, she 
came to take leave of him, brought him, in the simplicity 
ofber kindness, a present of gingerbread, and said he 
was tlie best scholar she ev^ had. He delighted in men* 
tioaing this early compliment ; adding, with a smile, 
that " this was as high a proof of his merit as he could 
cODcdve." His next inslrnctor in English was a master, 
whom when he spdce of him to me, he familiarly called 
Tam Brown, who, said he, " pubhsbed a spelling-bool^ 
aad dedicated it to the Umivebse ; but, I fear, no copy 
«f it can now be had." 

He b^an to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, vsher, 
or under-master of Lichfield school, " a man (said h^ 
yety skilful in his little way." With him he continued 
tiro years, and then rose to be under the care of Mr. 
Huntar, the head-master, who, according to his account, 
•* was very severe, and wrong-headedly severe. He used 
(wid he) to beat us unmerdfidly; and he didnotdistin- 

J Anecdotes, p. 10, 
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gnish between ignorance and negligence ; for he \ 
beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as for negtect- 
ing to know it. He would ask a boy a question, and if be 
did not answer it, he would beat him, without con^deiing 
whether he had an opportunity of knowing how to answer 
it. For instance, he would call up a boy and ask him 
ILAtin for a candlestick, which the boy could not expect 
to be asked. Now Sir,if a boy could answereveryquestion* 
there would |je no need of a master to teach him." 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. 
Hunter to mention, that though he might err in being 
too scTcre, tfae school of Lichfield was very respectable 
in his time. The late Dr. Taylor, Prebendary of West- 
minster, who was educated under him, told me that " he 
was on excellent master, and that his ushers were moat 
of them men of eminence ; that Holdbrook, one of the 
most ingenious men, best scholars, and l>est preachers 
of his age, was usher during the greatest part of the 
time that Johnson was at school. Then came Hague, of 
whom as much might be said, with the addition that be 
was an elegant poet. Hague was succeeded by-Greeif, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln,, whose character in the 
learned world is well known. In the same form with 
Johnson was Congreve, who afterwards became chap* 
lain to Archbishop Boulter, and by that connection dn 
tained good preferment in Ireland. He was a younger 
son of the ancient femily of Congreve, in Staffordshire 
of which the poet was a branch. His brother sold the 
«state. There was also Lowe.afterwards Canon of Windsor. 
■ Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much he owed 
to Mr. Hunter. Mr. I<angton one day asked him boW 
be had acquired so accurate a knowledge of Latin, iii 
which, I believe, he was exceeded by no man of hia 
time ; he said, " My master whipt me very well. With- 
out that. Sir, I should have done nothing." He told Mr. 
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Langton, that while Hunter was flogging his boys un- 
merdfully, he used to aaj, *' And this I dp to save ytxa 
Srom the gallows." Johnson, upon all occasions, ex- 
pressed his approbation of enforcing instruction hy 
means of the rod. ^ "I would rather (said he) have the 
rod to be the general terrour to all, to make them learn, 
than tell a child, if you do thus, or thus, you will be 
more esteemed than your brothers or sisters. The rod 
produces an effect which terminates in itself. A child 
is afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, and there's 
an end on't; whereas, by exciting emulation and com- 
parisons of superiority, you lay the foundation of lasting 
mischief; you make brothers and sisters hate each other." 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincoln- 
shire who were remarkably well behaved, owing to their 
mother's strict discipline and severe correction, he ex- 
claimed, in one of Shakspeare's lines a little varied,' 
" Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty." * 

That superiority aver his fellows, which he maintain- 
ed with so much dignity in his march through life, was 
not assumed from vanity and ostentation, but was the 
natural and constant eflect of those extraordinary powers 
of mind, of which he could not but-be conscious by com- 
parison ; the intellectual difference, which in other cases 
of comparison of characters, is often a matter of unde- 
cided contest, being as clear in his case as the superi- 
ority of stature in some men above others. Johnson did 
not strut or stand on tip>toe; he only did not stoop. From 
his earhest years, his superiority was perceived and ac- 
knowledged. He was from the beginning Ava^mrj^^^ 

' [Johnson'a obiemtioni to Dr. Kose, on this subject, may be 
found jo a subsequent part of this vorlt. See vol.ii. near the end of 
the year 1775. Bukmet.] 

* [More than a little. The line is in KiMO.HstiRY vi. Part it, 
me* it. sc. last : 

■<■ SwOTd, I will baUoir tbee for this thy deed." Ma.i.oy^V 
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aUo^oTiiKii. IBs sriKK^mkHT, sir. Hector. Ins oli^ 
falglj fbnnshed me with mmny pBiticidars of his hayiA 
dbjB ; sod auBured me that he nerer knew him ciHTeci- 
cd at sAoai, but for talking and diveifing other bajt 
bom tfietr husnesiL He seraied to learn bv intoitiDO ; 
tor tfaoagh indtdeOce and procrastinatian vere inhemt 
in his constitntion, whenerer be made an exertion he XA 
man than anr one else. Tn shnt, he is a memorable 
instance of what has been often <4Hen'ed, that the hoj is 
the man in miniature ; and ttmt the disdngoishing dia- 
ncteristit^ of each iodinduat are the same, tfanMigh Ae 
whcAe course of life. His &Tonrites used to receiTe vrtj 
IHieral assistance from him ; and such was the snbmii^ 
maa and deference with which be was treated, such the 
denre to obtain his r^ard, that three of the boys, of 
whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, used to come, in 
the morning as his humUe attendants, and carrf him to 
scbooL' (^le in the mid& stooped, while he sat upon 
lus back, and one oa eadi side supported him ; and Urns 
he was bsnie trium|^nt. Such a [mwf af the eaiij pr^ 
dominance of iateUectaal vigour is very remarkaUe, and 
does hoDOor to human nature. — Talking to me once 
faimsdf of his being much distinguished at school, he 
tcU me, " they never tbou^t to raise me by compari^ 
ne to any one ; they never stud, JohisoD is as good m 
acbdar aasuchaone, but sudi a ODeisas good a scholar 
M Johnson; uid this was said but of one, but of Lowe; 
and I do not think be was as good a scholar." 

He discovered a grrat amlntion to excel, which roused 
bim to counteract his indolence. He was uncommonly 
inquisitive ; and his memory was so tenacious, that he 
never forgot any thing that he either heard or read. Mr. 
Hector remembers having recited to him eighteen verses, 
which, after a little pause, he repeated verbqtim, vary- 
ing only one epithet, by which he improved the line. - 
Hemevf Ithtbeotberb- 'eir ordinary 
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diversioas : his only amusement was in winter, when he 
took a pleasure in being' drawn upon the ice by a boy 
barefooted, who pulled him along by a garter fixed round 
Mm ; no very easy operation, as his size was remark- 
ably large. His defective sight, indeed, prevented him 
from enjoying the common sports ; -and he once plea- 
santly remarked to me, " how wonderfully well he had 
contrived to be iflle without them." Lord Chesterfield, 
however, has justly observed in one of his letters, when 
earnestly cautioning a friendagainst the pernicious effects 
of idleness, that active ^orts are not to be reckoned 
idleness in young peo|de ; and that the listless torpor of 
'doing nothing alone deserves that name. Of this dismal 
inertness of disposition, JobnEion had all his life too great 
a shure. Mr. Hector relates, that " he could not oblige 
Him more than by sauntering away the hours of-vacstion 
in the fields, during which he was more engaged in t«lk- 
ug to himself than to his companion." 

Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who was long io^ 
tun^riy acquainted with him, and has preserved a few 
anecdotes concerning hin,- regretting that he was not 
a more diligent collector, informs me, that " when a bey 
ke was immoderately fond of reading romances of chi- 
Mlry, and he retained his fondness for them through 
life; so that (adds his Lordship) spending part of a sum- 
mev at my parsonage-house in the country, he chose for 
his regular reading the old Spanish romance of Felix- 
HASTE OF HiRCAMlA, in folio, whlch he read quite 
tbroDgh. Yet I have heard him attribute to these ex- 
travagant fictions that unsettled turn of mind which pre- 
vented his ever fixing in any profession." 

After having resided for some time at the house of 
Us uncle,^ Cornelius Ford, Johnson was, at the age of 

* EGoracliw Ford, aoeonliii^ to SuJohn HawkiM,wu biscouBin- 
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fifteen, remorsd to the sdiool of Stomfsidge. in Wor- 
oestertdiire, of which Mr. Weotworth was then master. 
This step was taken by the advice of his coudn, the Rer. 
Mr. Ford, a man in whom both talents and good dispod- 
tionsweredisgracedbyUcentiousness,^ but who wasavery 
able judge of what was right. At this sdiool he did not 
receive so much benefit as was expected. It has been 
said, that he acted in the capacity of an as^stant to Mfi.' 
Wentworth in teaching the younger boys. " Mr. Went- 
worth (he told me) was a very able man, but an 
idle man, and to me very severe ; hut I cannot Uame 
him much. I was then a big boy ; he saw I did not re- 
TCTence htm ; and that he should get no honour by me. 
I had brought enough with me, to carry me through ; 
and all I should get at his school would be ascribed to 
my own labour, or to my former master. Yet he taught 
me a great deal," 

He thus discriminated, to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dro- 
more, his progress at his two grammar-schook. " At 
one, I learned much in the school, but little from the 
master ; in the other, I learnt much from the master^ 
but little in the school." 

The Bishop also informs me that " Dr. Johnson's 
&ther, before he was received at Stourbridge, applied to 
have him admitted as a scholar and assistant to the Rer. 
Samuel Lea, M. A., head-mastei of Newport school, in 
Shropshire ; (a very diligent good teacher, at that time 
in high reputation, under whom Mr. HoUis is said, in 
the Memoirs of his Life, to have been also educated.) * 

gtniMn, being the son of Dr. Joseph [Q. Natbanael,] Kord, an emi- 
nent physicinn, who vnu brother to Johnion'a mother. Malone.] 

■ He is said to be the original of the panton in Hogarth'^ Modem 
Midnight convenation. [Sir John Hawkins communicated to Mr. 
Nichols thnt the originnl uf the panian was orator Henley. Nichols* 
Works of Hogiinh. +10. vol. ii. p. 1 10. A. C] 

> Ai wu likawiM the Bishop of Dromore many years aTieTwanfa. 
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This application to Mr. Lea was not successful ; but 
Johnson had afterwards the gratification to hear that the 
old gentleman, who lived' to a very advanced age» 
mentioned it as one of the most memorable events of his 
life, that he was very near having that great man for 
his scholar." 

He remained at Stourbridge little more than a year, 
and then he returned home, where he may be said to 
have loitered, for two years, in a state very unworthy 
his uncommon abilities. He had already given several 
proofe of his poetical genius, both in his school-exercises 
and in other occasional compositions. Of these I have 
obtained a considerable collection, by the favour of Mr. 
Wentworth, son of one of his roasters, and of Mr. Hec- 
tor, his schoolfellow and friend ; from which I select the 
foUawing spedmens : 

Tran^alion o^ViiotL. Paslorsl L 

MBLlB(XI7a. 

Now, Tityruft, you, supine and careless laid. 
Play on your pipe beneath this beechen shade ; 
While wretched we about the world must roam. 
And leave our pleasing fields and native home. 
Here at your ease you sing your amorous flume. 
And the wood ringa vnih Amarillis' name. 



Those blessings, friend, adeitybestow'd. 
For I shall never think him less than God ; 
Oft on hia altar shall my firstlings lie. 
Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye : 
He gave my flocks to graxe the flowery meads. 
And me to tune at esse th' unequal reeds. 



My admiration only I expreat, 
(No spark of envy harbours m my breast) 
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ThMi, when confusion o'er the countrfragni. 
To you alone this hap)^ state remtuos. 
Here I, though faint mpelf, must drive my goats. 
Far from their antient fields and humble cots. 
Tlus scarce I lead, who left on yonder rack 
Two tender Itids, the hopes of all the flock. 
Had ve not been perverse und careless grown. 
This dire event by omens was foreshown ; 
Our trees were blasted by the thunder strobe. 
And left-hand crows, from nn old hollow oi ~ 
Foretold the coming evil by their dismal c 



strobe, '\ 
iwoalc, > 
d croak. J 



Tran*liUion of Hobaci. Book I. Ode xxii. 

Tub man, my friend, whose conscious heart 
With virtue's sacred ardour glows. 

Nor taints with death the envenfHn'd dart, 
Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows ; 

Though Scythin's icy cliffs he treads. 

Or horrid Africk's faithleBs snnds ; 
Or where the kta'A Hydaspes spreads 

His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 

For while by Cbloe'i image chana'di 
Too far ia Sabine woods I stray'd ; 

Me singing, careless and unarm'd, 
A grizly wolf surprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stain'd 
Apulia's spacious wilds with gore ; 

No fiercer Juba's thirety land, 
Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soft summer gsle 
Among the quivering brataches sighs; 

Where clouds condens'd for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies : 

Place me beneath the burning linci* 

A clime deny'd to human race : 
I'll ung of Chloe's chnnu diviae. 

Her heov'nly Totsc. and beoutcoM bee. 
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Translation of Horacb. Book H. Ode ix. 
Clouds do not always vcti tlie skies. 

Nor showen immerse the verdant plain ; 
Nor do the billows alwoys rise. 
Or storms afflict the ruflled main. 

Not, ValgiuB, on th' Armenian shores 

Do the chain'd water* always freese; 
Not alvrays furious Boreas roars, > 

Or bends with violent force the trees. 

But you are ever drown'd in tears. 

For Mystes dead yoa ever mourn ; 
No setting Sol can ease your care. 

But finds you sad at his return. 

The wise experienc'd Grecian sage 

Moura'd cot Antilochus so long ; 
Nor did King Priam's hoary age 

So much lament his slaugbter'd son. 

Leave off, at length, these woman's sighs, 

Augustas' nnmerons trophies sing ; 
Repeat that prince's victories. 

To whom all nations tribute bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wnre, 
At length the undaunted Scythian yields. 

Content to live the Roman's sinve. 
And scarce forsakes his native fieldl. 

Tratulation of part <^ the Dialogue between Hectob and Ahdro- 
MkCBu; Jhm the Sixth Book o/'Houbr's Ilud. 

She ceas'd ; then godlike Hector answer'd kind, 
(His various plumage sporting in the wind) 
That post, and all the rest, shall be my care ; 
But shall I, then, foisake the unfinished war? 
How would the Trojans brand grest Hector's name ! 
And one h.ise action sully nil my fnine. 
Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought ! 
Oh ! how my soul abhors so mean a thought. 
1 — g since I leant 'd to slight this Aeeting breatft> 
And fiew with cheerfal eyes approacliing death. -■• 
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Tht inaorMt uclera have decreed 

That Priam's houie, and Priam's aelf shall bleed; 

The day will come, in which proad Troy «hall yield. 

And spread its smoking ruins o'er the field. 

Yet Hecuba'S) nor Priam's hoary oge, 

Whoae blood shall quench *ome Grecian's thirsty rage, 

Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground. 

Their souU diamiss'd through many a ghastly wound. 

Can in my bosom half that grief create. 

As the sad thought of your impending fats : 

When some proud Grednn dnme shall tasks impoae, 

Mimick your tears, and ridicule your woes ; 

Beneath Hyperia's waters shall you svreat, 

Aad, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight : 

Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry. 

Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy ! 

Tears, at my name, vhsll drown those beauteous eyes. 

And that fairbosnm heave with rising sighs ! 

Before that day, by some brnve hero's hand 

May I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand. 

To a YouHC Ladt on her BiaTH-DAT.* 
This tributary verse receive, my fsir. 
Warm with an nrdent lover's fondest pmy*r. 
Moy thia returning day for ever 6nd 
Thy form more lovely, more adorn'd thy mind ; 
All paina, all cares, may favouring heav'n remove. 
All but the sweet solicitudes of love ! 
May powerful nature join with grateful art 
To point each glance, and force it to the heart ! 
then, when conquered crowds confess thy sway. 
When ev'n proud wealth and prouder wit obey. 
My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust. 
Aba ! 'tia hard for beauty to be just. 
Those sovereign charms with strictest care employ ; 
Norgive the generous pain, the worthless joy: 
With his own form acquaint the forward fool, 
Shewn in the faithful glass of ridicule ; 
Teach mimick censure her own faults to 
No more let coquettea to themselves be blind. 
So shall Belinda'a charms improve mankind. 



'■} 



* Mr. Hector informs me, that this was made nimoat impromptu^ 
a bU pmence. 
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The Yohno Autitocr.' 

Wrbm firat the peasant, long inclin'd to roam. 
Forsakes his rural sports and peaceful home. 
Pleas'd with the scene the smiling ocean yields. 
He scorns the verdant meads and Qow'ry Gelds; 
TheH dances jocund o'er the watery way. 
While the breeze whispers, nnd the streamers plajt. 
Unbonnded prospects in his bosom roll, 
And future millions lift his rising sbul ; 
In blissful dreams he digs the golden mine. 
And raptur'd sees die new- found ruby shine. 
Joys insincere ! thick clouds invade the skies. 
Load Tonr the billows, high the waves arise ; 
Sick'ning with fear, he longs to view the shore. 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 
So the young Aulhonr, panting alter fame. 
And the long honouis of a lasting name, 
Entrusts his happiness to human kind. 
More false, more cruel, than the seas or wind. 
" Toil an, dull crowd, in extacies he cries, 
Forwealth or title, perishable priie ; 
While 1 those transitory blessings scorn. 
Secure of praise from ages yet unborn." 
This thought once form'd, all council comes too late. 
He flies to press, and hurries on his fate ; 
Smftly lie sees the tmugin'u laurels spread. 
And feels the unfading wrealh surround his head. 
Wam'd by another's fate, vain youth be wise. 
Those dreams were Settle's once, and Ogilby's : 
The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise. 
To some retreat the baffled writer flies ; 
Where no sour criticks snarl, no sneers molest, 
Safie from the tart lampoon, and stinging jest; 
There begs of heaven a less distinguish'd lot. 
Glad to be hid, and proud to be fSrgot. . 

> This he inserted, mth many alterations, in the Gentleman'a 
Hagaane, 174S. 

[He, however, did not add his name. See Gent. Mag. vol. xiii. 
^378. Muom.] 
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EriLOGVE, iiitendedio have been spoken by a Ladt who teat to fW- 
tonate the Ghoa o^Hesmioxe.' 

Ye bloomiDg train, who gire despair or joy. 
Bleu with a ainile, or with a frown deatroT' ; 
In whose fair checks destructire Cupids wait, 
And with unerring shafts distribnte fate ; 
Whose snowy breaiits, whose aniinated eyes. 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dies ; 
M'hilst ^u deride their pangs in baib'rous fAay, -\ 
Unpilying see them weep, and hear them pray, > 

And unrelenting sport ten thousand lires away ; J 

For you, ye fair, I quit the gloomy plains ; 
Where sable night in nil her horrour reigns ; 
No fragrant bowers, no detighlful glades. 
Receive the unhappy glionts of scornful ninids. 
For kind, for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms. 
And weaves her bending boughs in pleasing glooms: 
Perennial roses deck each purple rale. 
And scents ambrosial brcathe^in every gale : 
Far hence nre banish'd vapoun, spleen, aod tem. 
Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs : 
No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies ; 
Form'd to delight, they use no foreign arms. 
Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms; 
No conscious blushes there their cheeks inflame. 
For those who feel no guilt can know no shame ; 
Unfaded still their former charms they shew. 
Around them pleasures wait, and joys for ever new. 
But cruel virgins meet severer htes ; 
Expell'd and esil'd from the blissful seats. 
To dismal realms, and regions void of pe<ice, 
Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 
O'er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh. 
And pois'nous vapours, black'ning all the sky. 
With livid hue the fairest face o'ercast. 
And every beauty withers at the blast : 

* Some young ladies at Lichfield having praposed to net ■* The 
Distressed Mother," Johnson wrote this, and ga*« it to Mr. Hectar 
to convey it privately to them. 
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Where'er they fly their lovere' ghosts puiaue, 

laQicting all those ills which once they knew; 

Vexation, Fury, Jealousy, Despair, 

Vex ev'ry eye, and every bosom tear; 

Their fbnl deformities by all deacry'd. 

No maid to Batter, and no paint to hide. 

Then melt, ye fair, while crowds around you sigh, . 

Nor let disdain eiI lowring ip your eye ; 

With pity soften every uwful grace, 

And beauty smile auspicious in each face ; 

To ease their pains exert your milder power. 

So shall yoQ guiltless reign, and all mankind adore. 

The two years which he spent at home, after his 
return from Stourbridge, he passed in what he thought 
idleness, and was scolded by his father for his want of 
steady application. He had no settled plan of life, 
nor looked forward at all, but merely lived from day to 
day. Yet he read a great deal in a desultory manner, 
without any scheme of study, as chance threw books 
in his way, and inclination directed him through them. 
He used to mention one curious instance of his casual 
reading, when but a boy. Having imagined that his 
brother had hid some apples behind a large folio upon 
ao upper shelf in his father's shop, he climbed up to 
search for them. There were no apples ; but the large 
folio proved to be Petrarch, whom he had seen men- 
tioned, in some preface, as one of the restorers of 
learning. His curiosity having been thus exdted, he 
sat down with avidity, and read a great part of the 
book. What he read during these two years, he told 
me, was not works of mere amusement, " not voyages 
and travels, bat all literature. Sir, all ancient writers, 
all manly : though but little Greek, only some of Ana- 
creon and Hesiod : but in this irregular manner (added 
he) I bad looked into a great many books, which were 
not commonly known at the Universities where thejr 
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sddom read aaj books but what are jnit into their 
hands by their tutors ; so that when I came to Oxford, 
Dr. Adams, now master of Pembroke Coll^^, told in^ 
I was the best qualified for the University thathe had 
ever known come there." 

In estimating the progress of his mind during these 
two years, as well as in future periods of his life, we 
must no\ regard his own hasty confession of idleness ; 
for we see, when be explains himself, that he was ac- 
quiring various stores ; and, indeed he himself con- 
cluded the account, with saying, " I would not have 
you think I was doing nothing then." He might, po-- 
haps, have studied more assiduously; but it may be 
doubted, whether such a mind as his was not more 
enriched fay roaming at large in the fields of literature, 
than if it had faeen confined to any single spot. The 
analogy between body and mind is very general, and 
the parallel will hold as to their food, as well as any 
Other particular. The flesh of animals who feed ex- 
cursively, is allowed to have a higher flavour than that 
of those who are cooped up. May there not be the 
flame difference between men who read as their taste 
prompts, and men who are confined in cells and cd- 
leges to stated tasks ? 

That a man in Mr. Michael Johnson's circumstances 
should think of sending his son to the expensive Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at his own chai^, seems very im- 
probable. The subject was too delicate to question 
Johnson upon ; but I have been assured by Dr. Taylor, 
that the scheme never would have taken place, had not 
a gentleman of Shropshire, one of his schoolfellowi^ 
spontaneously undertaken to support him at Oxford, in 
the character of his companion : though, in fact, he 
never received any assistance whatever fitim that gen- 
tleman. 
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He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered V 
Cdmrnooer of Pembroke College, on the Slst of Octo* 
ber, 1728, being then in bis nineteenth year. 

The Rererend Dr. Adams, who afterwards presided 
orer Pembroke College with universal esteem, told me 
he was present, and gave me some account of what 
passed OB the night of Johnson's arrival at Oxfonl.' 
On that evening, his father, wbo had anxiously ac- 
companied him, found means to have him introduced 
to Mr. Jorden, who was to be his tutor.* His being, 
put under any tutor, reminds us of what Wood says of 
Robart Burton, author of the " Anatomy of Melan- 
choly," when elected student of Christ-Church ; " £ae 
form's sake, though he wanted not a tutor, he w^ 
pot under the tuition of Dr. John Bancroft, afterwards 
Bishop of Oxon."' 

Hia fkther seemed very full of the merits of his soir, 
and ttM the company he was a good scholar, and ft 
poet, and wrote Latin verses. His tigiire and manner 
appeared strange to them ; but he behaved modestly, 
and sat silent, till upon something which occurred m 
the course of conversation, he suddenly struck in and 
qaoCed MacroMus ; and thus he gave the first impre»- 
^on of that more extensive reading in which he had 
indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fallow of Pembroke, was not 
it aeenis, a man of such abilities as we sbould conceive 
reqoisite for the instructor of Samuel Johnson, who 
gave me the following account of him. " He was a 
vny worthy man, but a heavy man, and I did not 
profit much by his instructions. Indeed, I did not attend 
him much. The first day after I came to college, I 

P Wnnam JorfcD, M. A. June 7, 1708.-B. D. April S, 1738; 
A-C.l 
' Athen. Oxon. edit. 1721, i. 627. 
VOL. I. D 
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vaited upon him, and then staid awaj four. On the 
axth, Mr. Jord^i asked me why I had not attended. 
I answered I had been sliding in Christ-Church mea- 
dow. And this I said with as much nonchalance as I 
am now" talking to you. I had no notion that I was 
wrong or irreverent to my tutor." BoswELL. '* That, 
Sir, was great fortitude of raind." Johnson. " N<^ 
Sir ; stai^ insensibility."' 

The 6flh of November was at that time kept with 
great solemnity at Pembroke Co]l^;e, and exerdaes 
upon the subject of the day were required. Johnstm 
selected to perform his, which is much to be regret- 
ted ; f(H- his vivacity of imagination, and force of 
language, would probably have produced something- 
suldime upon the gunpowder plot. To apolc^ise for 
his neglect, he gave iu a short copy of verses, intitled 
Somnium, containing a common thought; ** that the 
Muse had come to him in his sleep, and whispered, 
that it did not become him to write on such subjects as 
politicks; he should confine himself to'humbler themes:" 
but the versification was truly Virgilian. 

He had a love and respect for Jorden, not for his li- 
terature, but for his worth. " Whenever (said he) a 
young roan becomes Jorden's pupil, he becomes his 
aon." 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical powers, 
be was asked by Mr. Jorden, to translate Pope's Mes- 
aah into Latin verse, as a Christmas exercise. He 
performed it with uncommon rapidity, and in so mas- 
terly a manner, that he obtained great applause from 

« Oxford, 20th March, 1776. 

9 It ought to be remembered, that Dr. J<Aii§on was apt, in his 
literary as well as moral eiercUes, to overcharge his derects. Dr. 
Aduns infonncd me, that he attended his tator's lectures, and also 
the lectniei in the College Hall, very regularly. 
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it, which ever after kept him hi^ in the estimatkm 
of his College, and, indeed, of all the University. 

It is said, that Mr. Pope expressed himself concenung 
it in terms of strong approbation. Dr. Taylor tc^ me, 
-that it was first printed for old Mr. Johnson, without 
the knowledge of his son, who was very angry when he 
heard of it. A Miscellany of Poems collected by a 
person of the name of Husbands, was published at Ox- 
ford in 17S1. In that Miscellany Johnson's Translation 
of the Messiah appeared, with this modest motto firom 
Scaliger's Poeticks, " £,r alieno ingenio Poeta, ex suo 
tantum versificator." ' 

■ I am not ignorant that critical ol^ections have been 
made to this and other specimens of Johnson's Latin 
Poetry. I acknowledge myself not competent to decide 
on a question of such extreme nicety. But I am satis- 
fied with the just and discriminative eulogy pronounced 
upon it by my friend Mr. Courtenay. 

" And mth like ease his vivid linei nuume 

" Hie garb and dignity of ancient Rome.— 

" Let college verietaen trite conceits expren, 

" IVidi'd ont in splendid shreds of Vir^l's dress : 

" From playful 0«d coll the tinsel phrase, 

" And rapid nations hitch in pilfer'd lays ; 

" Then with mosaic art the piece combine, 

" And boast the glitter of each dulcet line : 

" Johnson adventur'd boldly to transfnse 

" His vigorous senne into the lAtin mute ; 

" Atpir'd to shine by unreQected light, 

** And with a Roman's ardour think and write. 

" He felt the' tuneful Nine hi-; breast inspire, 

" And, like a master, mik'd the soothing lyre : 

" Hontian struns a grateful heart proclaim, 

" While Sky's wild rocks resound his Thralia's Mune. — 



[* h wn pnblished, with hi', name affixed, in the Gentleman's 
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" Hesperia's plant, in some less Rkilful huJs, 
" To bliiom n while, faciilious lieat demands ; 
" ThoDgli glowing Maro a faint warmth supplies, 
" The sickly blossom in the hol-house dies : 
" By Johiiaoii's genial culiure, art, and toil. 
"ttB molKlrikes deep, and owns the fost ring soil ; 
" Imbibes duritun through all its swelling veins, 
" And grows a native of Britannia's plains." ' 

The " morbid melancholy," which was lurking in 
ennstitution, and to which wo may ascribe those pW 
ticularities, and that aversion to regular life, whicl 
at.a very early period marked his character, gathered 
such strcnfijtli in lus twentieth year, as to afflict him ii 
a dreadful manner. While he was at IJchfield, in ibi 
college vacation of the year 17'29, he felt himself ovi 
whelmed with an horrible hypochondria, with pei^ti 
irritation, fretfulness, and impatience; and with a de- 
jection, gloom, and despair, which made existence misery. 
From this dismal malady he never afterwards was per- 
fectly relieved ; and all his labours, and all his enjoy- 
ments, were but temporary interruptions of its baleful 
inftuencc. How wonderful, how unsearchable are tl 
ways of God ! Johnson, who was blest with all tl 
powers of genius and understanding in a degree 
above the ordinary state of human nature, was at tl 
same time visited with a disorder so aflflictive, that th( 
who know it hy dire experience, will not envy his exalt-, 
ed endowments. That it was, in some degree, occasion- 
ed hy a defect in his nervous system, that inexplicable 
part of our frame, appears highly probable. He told 
Mr. Paradise that he was sometimes so languid and in- 
eflScient, that he could not distinguish the hour upoi 
the town-clock. 

Johnson, npon the first %*iolent attack of this disoi 

Poefical Review of the Literary anil Moral Character of I 
Johnson, by John ' Esq. M. P. 
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stroTe to ovaoome it by forriUe exertions. He fine* 
qnentlj walked to Birmingham and back again, and 
tried manj other expedients, but ail in vain. His ex- 
pression concerning it to me was ^ I did not then know 
how to manage it."* His distress became so intoIeraU^ 
that he applied to Dr. Swinfen, physician in LichfieU^ 
his god-fiither, and put into his hands a state of his case^ 
written in Latin. Dr. Swinfen was*80 much struck widi 
the extraordinary acuteness, research, and eloquence bi 
tins paper, that in his zeal for his god-son he shewed it 
to sevoral people. His daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins^ who 
was many years humanely supported in Dr. Johnson's 
house in London, told me, that upon his discovering 
that Dr. Swinfim had communicated his case, he was so 
much offended, that he was never afterwards fully re- 
conciled to him. He indeed had good reason to be of*- 
fended; &r though Dr. Swinfen's motive was good, he 
ioooBsiderately betrayed a matter deejdy interesting and 
of great ddicacy, which had been entrusted to him in 
confidence : aAd exposed a complaint of his young friend 
and patient, which, in the superficial opinion of the 
generality of mankind, is attended with contempt and 
disgrace. 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing that 
Johnson was an Htpochondbiack, was subject to 
what the learned, philosqihical, and pious Dr. Cheyne 
1MB so wdl treated under the title of *" The English 
Malady.'' Though he suffered severely from it, he was 
not therefore d^raded. The powers of his great mind 
nught be troubled, and their fiiU exercise suspended at 
times ; but the mind itself was ever entire. As a proof 
of this, it is only necessary to consider, that when he was 
at the very worst, he composed that state of his own 
case, which shewed an uncommon vigour, not only of 
Itmej and taste, but of judgement I am aware that be 
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himself was too readj to call such a complaint by thi 
name of madness ; in conformity with which notion,]] 
has traced its gradations, with exquisite nicety, in one a 
the chapters of his Rasselas. But there is surely i 
clear distinction between a disorder which affects onM 
the imagination and spirits, while the judgement M 
sound, and a disorder by which the judgement itself Ir 
impaired. This distinction was made to me by the late ' 
Professor Gaubius of Leyden, physician to the Prince 

■ ofOrange.in aconversation which 1 had with him several _ 
years ago, and he expanded it thus : " If (said he) a mai 
tellmethat heis grievously disturbed, for that he imaginei 
he sees a ruffian coming against him with a drawn sword 
though at the same time lie is conscious it is a delusion 
I pronounce him to have a disordered imagination ; bU 
if a man tells me that lie ^ee^ this, and in constematioi 

[ calls to mc to look at it, I pronounce him to be mad'' ' 
It is a common effect of low spirits or melancholy, tt 
make those who are afflicted with it imagine that thei 
are actually suffering those evils which happen to b 
most strongly presented to their minds. Some hafl 
fancied themselves to be deprived of the use of the| 
limbs, some to labour under acute diseases, others to bl 
in extreme poverty ; when, in truth, there was not thl 

I least reality in any of the suppositions ; so that when tM 

, vapours were dispelled, tliey were convinced of the de 
iusion. To Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was tlM 
exercise of his reason, the disturbance or obscuration d 
that faculty was the evil most to be dreaded. Insanity 
therefore) nas the object of his most dismal apprehen 
sion ; and he fancied himself seized by it, or approachii^ 
to it, at the very time when he was giving jiroofs of | 
more than ordinary soundness and vigour of judgement 
That his own diseased imagination should have so fa: 
deceived him, is strange; but it is stranger still tha 
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some of his friends should have given credit to his 
groundless opinion^ when they had such undoubted 
proofs that it was totally fallacious ; though it is by no 
means surprising that those who wish to depreciate him^ 
should, since his death, have laid hold of this circum* 
stance, and insisted upon it with very unfair aggrava* 
tion. 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of a disease 
which very few have felt in its full extent, but many 
have experienced in a slighter degree, Johnson, in his 
writings, and in his conversation, never failed to display 
all the varieties of intellectual excellence. In his march 
through this world to a better, his mind still appeared 
grand and brilliant, and impressed all around him with 
the truth of Virgil's noble sentiment — 

" Tgneus est ollis vigor et ccelestis origo.^* 

The history of his mind as to religion is an important 
article. I have mentioned the early impressions made 
upon his tender imagination by his mother, who con- 
tinned her pious cares with assiduity, but, in his opinion, 
not with judgement. *^ Sunday (said he) was a heavy 
day to me when I was a boy. My mother confined me 
on that day, and made me read ' The Whole Duty of 
Man/ from a great part of which I could derive no in- 
struction. When, for instance, I had read the chapter 
on theft, which from my infancy I had been taught was 
wrong, I was no more convinced that theft was wrong 
than before ; so there was no accession of knowledge. 
A boy should be introduced to such books, by having 
his attention directed to the arrangement, to the style, 
and other excellencies of composition ; that the mind 
being thus engaged by an amusing variety of objects 
may not grow weary.'* 

He communicated to; me the following particular 
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upon the sulyect of his rdi^us pn^reEs. " I fell isto 
an' inattention to religion, or an indifference about it* 
In my ninth year. The church at Lichfield, in wfaidi 
we bad a ^eat, wanted reparation, so I was to ^ and 
find a seat in other churches ; and having bad eyes, and 
htang awkward about this, I used to go and read in ihe 
fields on Sunday. This habit continued till my four- 
teenth year ; and still I find a great reluctance to go to 
dinrch. I then became a sort of lax talker against re- 
£gion, fiw I did not much think against it ; and tlua 
lasted till I went to Oxford, where it would not be st^- 
ftred. When at Oxford, I took up " Law*s Serious Call 
to a Holy life," expecting to find it a dull book, (as 
mtch books generally are,) and perhaps to laugh at it. 
But I found Law quite an overmatch for nm ; and tfais 
was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of re- 
Ij^on, after I became capable of rational enquiry." ^ 
From this time forward religion was the predominant 
Uibject of his thoughts ; though, with the Just sentimenta 

> Mn. Ptozzi has given a atnuige fantutical account of tbe original 
•OT Pr. Johnson's belief in our moat holy religion. " At the age of U» 
yean his mind was disturtied by acniplei of infidelity, which preyed 
upon his apiriU, and made him very uneasy, the more so, as he r^ 
'ifcaledhls nneaaineas to none, being naturally (as he aaid) ofaiuUtm 
trnper, and reaeTved diaposition. He searched, however, diligent^, 
but fruitlessly, for evidences of the truth of rerelatioii ; and, at lengtlv 
reecOeciing a book he had anee seen llt^ppote atjive years oU] in \Sb 
ftther's shop, intitled Dt veritate Rdigionit, SfC. be began to tUtA 
lunnelf h^hly eutpabU fer neglecting such a means at iaftHflssllai, 
and took himself -Mverel j to Uak fi>r this tin, adding many acta tf 
-volnntary, and to others unknown penance. The first opportanity 
wbieh offered, of couAe, he seized the book with avidity ; but, on 
ezamtnation, notjlnding himte^ icholar enough to penue itt contenii. 
Ml his heart at rest ; and not thinking to enquire whetherthere wttt 
any English books written on the subject, followed his usual amMl^ 
nenta and eonadered hu contcience at lightened of a crime. Ue n> 
4qt|bled his diligepce to learu the language that contained the in- 
Jbmation he moat wished; but ftom the pain which guHt {namifyf 
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of a conscientious Christian, he lamented that bis prac- 
tice of its duties fell far short of what it ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson 
bein^ first disposed, hj an unexpected inrident, to think 
with anxietjr of the momentous concerns of eternity, 
and of ** what fae should do to be saved,'* may for ever 
be produced in opposition to the superficial and some- 
times profane contempt that has been thrown upon thcwe 
occasional impressions which it*fs certain manj Christ- 
ians have experienced; though it must be acknow- 
ledged that weak minds, &om an erroneous supposidon 
that no man is in a state of grace who has not felt ft 
particular txmversion, have, in some cases, brought a 
degree of ridicule upon them; a ridicule, of which it is 
inconsiderate or unfair to make a general a|vplication. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a sense of 
religion, even in the vigour of his youth, aj^ars from 
tiie fidlowing passage in his minutes kept by way of 
diary: Sept. 7, 17S6. I have this day entered upoK 
my 28th year. " Mayest thou, O God, enable me, 
for JES08 Christ's sake, to spend this in such a man- 
ner, that I may receive comfort from it at the hour «f 
death, and in the day of judgement ! Amen." 

hating omtteJ lo read toAal kt did nt4 underttand} had given falM, 
be now begati to deduce the xral'i immortality ; [a tentatitm ^ fom 
SN Ait woiid being an mquet&mabU proof ^ exiitence in amotier^ 
iriiich was the point that belief first atopped at; andjrom that mo- 
i^tmt retdiing to be a Christian, became one of the roost zealoiu and 
ftODSoneaonrTintion ever produced." Anecdotes, p. 17. 

This ia ixie of the nameroua misrepreaentatioiu of this lively ^ai<^, 
arUcb it ia ivoith while to correct ; for if credit abould be given to 
such • childish, irrational, and ridiculous statement of the foundatuM 
of Or- Johnton'a foith in Christianity, how little credit would be 
Ate to it ? Mn. Piond seems to wish, thA the world should thU 
Dr.JtdiBSon obo nnder the influence of that eaay logick, SUtfio 
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The partkular coarse of his teading wlule at QsJoc^ 
and daring the time of rscatioo whidi he pasKil at 
hornet cannot be tnuxd. Enou^ has bem said of his 
iiTCgular mode t^ study. He told me, that from his 
eailiest yean be loved to read poetry, but hardly erer 
i«ad any poem to an end ; that he read Shakqieare at 
a period so early, that the speech of the Ghost in Ham- 
let tenri5ed him when he was alone; that Horace's 
Odes were the coraposidons in which he took roost de- 
fight, and it was lung before be liked hb Efastles and 
Satires. He tt4d me what he read xo/id/jr at Oxfbtd 
was Greek ; not the Grecian .histtmans, but Homer and 
Euri{nde3, and now and then a little Epigram ; that 
the study of which he was the most fond was Meta- 
l^ysicks, but he had not read much, even in that way. 
I always thought that he did himself injustice in hb 
account of what be had read, and that he must* have 
been speaking with reference to the Tast portion of 
study which is possible, and to which a few sdiolars 
in the whole history of literature have attained ; for 
when I ODce a^ed him whether a person whose name I 
have now forgotten, studied hard, he answered " No^ 
Sir. I do not believe he studied hard. I never knew 
a man who studied hard. I conclude, indeed, irom 
the effects, that some men have studied hard, as Bent- 
ley and Claike." Trying him by that criterion upon 
which he formed his judgement of others, we may be 
absolutely certain, both from his writings and bis pon- 
versation, that his reading was very extensive. / Dt. 
Adam Smith, than whom few were better Jud^^^oD 
this subject, once observed to nu^ that " Johnson knew 
more books than any man alive^ He had a pecuUar 
facility in seizing at once wEat wasjtahiahfc in' any 
liookf without submitting to the labour of perunng it 
(torn beginning to end. He iiad, from the irritafajlitf 
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of his constitution, at all times, an impatience and 
hurry when he either read or wrote. A certain appre- 
hension arising from novelty, made him write his first 
exercise at College twice over ; but he never took that 
trouble with any other composition : and wc shall see 
that his most excellent works were struck off at a heat, 
with rapid exertion/ 

Yet he appears, from bis early notes or memcwan- 
dums in my possession, to bare at various times attempt- 
ed, or at least planned, a methodical course of study, 
according to computation, of which he was all bis life 
fond, as it fixed his attention steadily upon something 
without, and prevented bis mind from preying upon-it- 
self.. Thus I find in his hand-writing the number of 
lines in each of two of Euripides's Tragedies, of the 
Geor^cka of Virgil, of the first six books of the iE^neid 
of Horace's Art of .Poetry, of three of the books of 
Ovid's Metamorphosis, of some parts of Theocritus, 
and of the tenth Satu'e of Juvenal ; and a table, shew- 
ing at the rate of various numbers a day, (I suppose 
verses to be read,) what would be, in each case, the 
total amount in a week, month, and year. 
* No man had a more ardent loye^ of literature, or aL- 
hi^er respect for it, than Johnson. IFITs Apartment 
in Pembroke College was that upon the second floor 
over the gateway. The enthuuast of learning will ever 
contemplate it with veneration. One day, while he 
was sitting in it quite alone. Dr. Panting, then master 
of the College, whom he called " a fine Jacobite fellow," 
overheard him uttering this soliloquy in his strong em- 
phatic voice : " Well, I have a mind to see what is 

4 £He told Dr. Burney, that be never wrote any of hts wnrka that 
wcte prioted, twice over. Dr. Buroey'i wooder at Bering Mitni 
fagt» of his " Lives ot thi Poets," in Maoiucript, with scaive a 
Uot or cnunre, drew this obtervation fioin him. Maloiib.] 
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done in other places of learning. I'll go and viaii the 
Universities abroad. Ill go to France and Italy. IH 
go to Padua. — And I'll mind my business. For an 
Aibenian blockhead is the worst of all blockheads." ^ 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was tX 
Pembroke College, " was caressed and loved by all 
about him, was a gay and frolicksome fellow, and passed 
there the happiest part of his life." But this is a strik- 
ing proof of the fallacy of appearances, end how lit^ 
any of us know of the real internal state even of thoae 
whom we see most frequently ; fcnr the truth is, that he 
was then dqiressed by poverty, and irritated by £•■ 
eiae. When I mentioned to him this account as given 
ne by Dr. Adams, he said, " Ah, Sir, I was mad and 
Tiolent. It was bitterness which they mistoc^ for iiro- 
Udc. I was- miserably poor, and I thought to figfat my 
way by my literature and my wit ; so I disregarded aH 
power and all authority." 

The Bishop of Dromore observes in a letter to m^ 
** The pleasure be took in vexing the tutors and fellows 
has been often mentioned. But I have heard him se^, 
what ought to be recorded to the honour of the present 
Tenerable master of that Odl^e, the Reverend William 
Adams, D. D. who was then very young, and one of 
ihe junior fellows ; that the mild but judidous expoita- 
iatioos of this wcnthy man, whose virtue awed hii^ 
«nd whose learning he revered, made him really ashaH^ 

* I bad this aaecdott Irooi Dr. A^um, ud Dr. JoIwiob eonflnnsd 
U, BruutoD, in hii " Msa of TasM." bM the uune thought i 
" Sue, of sU UockhMdi^ tcholan an the mmL" 

[Johnson's meaning however, is, that a scholar who is a block- 
hlod, nost be the woist of all blockheadi, becaosc b« ia without ex- 
CMC But BnuBStoa, m the aasttwcil chanseler of an ignerwit caa- 
toph. maintaiM, tb*« mU acholaii art blockhcMlB, o« aceonM «r 
their spbaWihip. J. Boswsll.] 
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ed of himfl^* * though I fear (said he) I was too proud 
to own it.' 

" I have beard from some of his contemporaries that 
be was generally seen lounging at the College gate, 
with a circle of young students round him, whom be 
was entertaining. with wit, and keeping from their stu- 
dies, if not sjnriting them up to rebellion against the 
CoOege discipline, which in his maturer years he so 
much extolled." 

He very early began to attempt keepng notes or me- 
morandnms, by way of a diary of bis life. I find, in a 
parcel of loose leaves, the following spirited resolution,' 
to contend against 'his natural indolence : Oct. 1799- 
" Detidia 'oaUdixi ; syrenia ittiux cantibus surdunt 
posthac aurem obvtrsums. — I bid ferewell to Stotb, 
being resolved henceforth not to listen to her syren 
strains." I have also in my possession a few leaves vIE 
another Ziieilus, or little book, entitled Ankalbs, in 
which some of the early particulars of his history are 
registered in Latin. 

I do not find that he formed any close intimades 
with bis fellow-collegians. But Dr. Adams told me 
that he contracted a love and regard fbr Pembroke 
CoOege, which he retained to the last. A short time 
befin« Ins death he sent to that Ctdlege, a present of all 
hit works, to be deposited in their library ; and he had 
tiMiBghtB of kaving to it his honse at Lichfield ; hot his 
friends who were aboat him very properly dissuaded 
faim ftom it, and he bequeathed it to some poor rela* 
tions. He took a pleasure in boasting of the many 
eadnent men who had been educated at Pembroke. In 
tMa list are found the names 'of Mr. Hawkins tbe 
Poetry Professor. Mr. Shenstone, Sir WiUiam Bhu:k. 
stone and others;^ not foTgetting the celebrated pt^nilar 
' Sst Nartt's Hiitofy of Worceatentllre, Vol. I, p. 599; 
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pRwAer, Mr. Geor^ Wliite6dd, oTwIxidi, tfaougfa Dr. 
Jdinsoo did not think rery faigUr. it most be acknoir- 
ledged that his doqnenoe was powerful, his views |wim 
and charitable, bis aaaiduiQr almost incredifale; and, 
that since his death, the int^ritr of his diaracter has 
been fbDy nndicated. Bdng himadf a poet, Jtdmaaa 
was pecohailj happy in mentioning how many of the 
aons of Pembroke wac poets; adding, with a smile of 
qiortiTe triampb, " Sir, we are a nest of singing birds.** 
He was not, however, blind to what be thow^lit Uie 
defects of his own college : and I bare, irom the infixi> 
mation of Dr. Tajlor, a rery stnmg instance of that 
ii|^ honestj whidi be ever inflexibly preserved. Tay- 
lor had obtained his father's consent to be entered <^ 
Femtmike, that be mi^t be with fais sdiod-feJlow 
Jtrfinson, with whom, tbou^ some years older than 
himself, be was very intimate. This would have been 
a great comfort to Johnson. But be &irly told Taybr 
that be could not, in conscience, suffer him to enter 
where he knew he f»uld not have an able tutor. He 
then made enquiry all lound the Universi^, and having 
£>und that Mr. Bateman, of Chiist-Churcb, was the 
tutor of hig^iest reputation, Taylor was entered of that. 
College. Mr. Bat^nan's lectures were so excellent* 
that Johnson used to come and get them at second^^ 
hand from Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme^ 
that his shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared 
through them, be saw that this humiliating circum- 
stance was percdved by the Cbrist-Cbureh men, and 
he came no more. He was too proud to accept of 
money, and somebody having set a pair of new shoes at 
hit door, be threw them away with indignation. How 
must we feel when we read such an anecdote of Samod 
Johmon ! 
His Bjnrited refiual of an deemosynary supjjy of 
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shoes, arose, no doubt, from a proper pride. But, con- 
sidering his ascetic disposition at timeSj as adcnov- 
ledged by hiEoself in his Meditations, and the exaggera- 
tion with which some have treated the peculiarities ofhis 
diaracter, I should not wonder to hear it ascribed to a 
principle of superstitious mortification ; as we are told 
by Tursdlinus, in his Life of St. Ignatius Lojola, that 
this intr^Hd founder of the order of Jesuits, when he 
arrived at Go^ after having made a severe pilgrimage Cz^ 
through the eastern desarts, persisted in wearing his Cfii^tr^ 
miserable shattered shoes, aijd when new ones were ''"'"*■ 
offered him, rejected them as an unsuitable indul- 
gence. 

The res dngusta domi prevented him irom having 
the advantage of a complete academical education. The 
friend to whom ha had trusted for support had deceived 
him. His debts in Cdlege, though not great, were iii>- 
creasing; and his scanty remittances from lichfidd,. 
which had all along been made with great difficulty, 
could be supplied no longer, his father having fallen 
into a state of insolvency, impelled, therefore, by 
irresistible necessity, he left the College in autumn^ 
17-91t without a degree, having been a member ctf it, 
little more than three years.*^ 

^Dr. Adams, the worthy and respectable master of 
Pembroke College, has generally had the reputation of 
being Johnson's tutor. The iact, however, is, that in 
1731, Mr. Jorden quitted the Colliege, and his pupils 
were transferred to Dr. Adams ; so that had Johnson 
returned. Dr. Adams would have been his tutor. It is 
to be wished, that this connection had taken place. His 
equal temper, mild disposition, and politeness of man- 
ners, might have insensibly softened the harshness of 
Johnson, and infused into him those more delicate cha- 
rities^ th<m petites moraies, in which, it must be cm- 
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feared, our great moraliat waa more deficient than Ms 
best friends could fully Justify. Dr. Adams paid JobO' 
SOD this high compliment He said to me at Oxford* 
in 1776, ** I was his nominal tutor; but he was above 
mj.mark." When I repeated it to Johnson, his eyes 
flashed with grateful satisfaction, and he exclaimed, 
*' That was liberal and noble." 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson 
returned to his native city, destitute, and not kturwiag 
how he should gain even a decent livelihood. His &- 
ther's misfortunes in trade rendered him unable to sup- 
port his son ; and for some time there appeared no 
means by which he could maintain himself. In the 
December of this year his father died. 

The state of poverty in which he died, appears from 
a note in one of Johnson's little diaries of the fblknr- 
ing year, which strongly displays hb spirit and virtuoos 
dignity of mind. " 1738, JulH 13. Undecim attreot 
depoaui, quo die quicquid ante matrii /anus (quod 
serum sit precor) de patemis bonis sperari licet, w- 
ginii sciiicet libras accept. Usque adeo mibi forttma 
Jingenda est. Jnterea, ne paupertate vires arumi 
langutscantt nee injiagitia egeatas abigat, caoendwn. 
I layed by eleven guineas on this day, when I lecdved 
twenty pounds, being all that I have reason to hope for 
out of my Cher's effects, previous to the death of my 
mother ; an event which, I |M-ay God may be very ■«■ 
mote. I BOW therefore see that I must make my om 
fortune. Meanwhile, let me take care that the powen 
of my mind be not debilitated by poverty, and that in- 
digence do not force me into any criminal act." 

Johnson was so far forttinate, that the respeetaMe 
eharacter of his parents, and his own merit, had, front 
hifr earliest years, secured him a kind reception fn dw 
begt fainiliGs at Lichfield. Antony these 1 can ttentlM - 
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Mr. HowBTdj Dr. Swiofen, Mi. Simpson, Mr. LeveU; 
Captain Garrick, father of the great ornament of the 
British stage ; but above all, Atr. GUbert Walmskj,* 
Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court of lichfield, whose 
character, long after his decease. Dr. Johnson has, in 
his life of Edmund Smith, thus drawn in the glowing' 
colours of gratitude : 

" Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, 
let me indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew 
him very early : he was one of the first friends that li- 
terature procured me^ and I hope, that at least, my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

" He was of an advanced age, and I was only not 
a boy, yet he never received my notions with contempt. 
He was a whig, with all the virulence and malevolence 
of his party ; yet difference of opinion did not ke^ us 
apart. I honoured him and he endured me. 

" He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
emptimi from its vices or its follies ; ' but had never 
Delected the cultivation of his mind. Hisbelief of re- , 
velation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his prin- ', 
djdes; he grew first regular, and then pious. ^ 

** His studies had been so various, that I am not ' 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- ^ 
<|uaiDtance with books was great, and what he did not 

* Mr, WartoD inforiiiK me, " that this eariy friend of Jahiuon was' 
entered a Commoner of Trinity College, Oxford, aged 17, in 1698; 
and ia the author of many Latin verse tranalationB in the Gentle- 
auu'a Magazine. One of them is a translation of 

*' My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent," &c. 
He died August 3, 1751, and a monument to his memory has been 
•reeled in the cathedral of Lichfield, with an inscription written by 
Mr. Seward, one of the Prebendaries. 

[His tranalatioQ of " My time, O ye Muses," &c. may be found 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1745, tdI.xv. p. 102. It is there 
aubscribcd with his name. Malone.] 

TOL. I. K 
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immediately know, he could, at least, tell where to 
find, ^ch was his amplitude of learning, and sodi 
hii copiousness of communication, that it maj be doubted 
whether a day now passes, in which I hare not some 
advantage from his friendship. 

*' At this mail's table I enjoyed many cheerful and 
instructiv^e hours, with companions, such as are not 
often found — with one who has lengthened, and one who 
baa gladdened life; with Dr. James, whose skill in 
physick will be long remembered ; and with David 
Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with this dia- 
racter of our common friend. But what are the hopes 
of man ! I am disappointed by that stroke of de^h, 
which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impo* 
Terished the public stock of harmless pleasure." 

In these families he passed much time in his eariy 
years. In most of them, he was in the company of 
ladies, particularly at Mr. Walmsley's, whose wifb and 
asters-io-law, of the name of Aston, and daughters of 
a Baronet, were remarkable for good breeding; so that 
the notion which has been industriously circulated and 
believed, that . he never was in good company tiB late 
in life, and, consequently had been confirmed in coarse 
and ferociotts manners by long habits, is wholly without 
foundation. Some of the ladies have assured m^ Hbef 
recollected him well when a young man, as distiii* 
guished for his complaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional and 
temporary, or confined to the circles of Lichfield, is 
ascertained by the testimony of a lady, who, in a paper 
with. which I have been favoured by a daughter of M^ 
intimate friend and physician. Dr. Lawrence, thus de- 
acribes Dr. Johnson some years afterwards : 

** As the particulars of the former part of Dr. John- 
son's life do not seem to be very accurately knowD, a 
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ladj hopes that the following information maj not be 
UDacceptable. 

" She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit to Dr. Tay- 
lor, at Ashbourn, some time between the end of the 
year 37, and the middle of the year 40 ; she rather 
thinks it to have been after he and his wife were re- 
moved to Iiondon. During his stay at Ashboun)^ 
he made frequent visits to Mr. -Meynell, at Bradley, 
where his company was much desired by the ladies of 
the family, who were, perhaps, in point of elegance 
and accomplishments, inferiour to few of those with 
whom he was afterwards acquainted. Mr. Meynell'i 
eldest daagfater was afterwards married to Mr, Fitzher- 
bert, &ther to Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbert, httely minister 
to the court of Russia. Of her. Dr. Johnson said, in 
Dr. Lawrence's study, that she had the best under- 
standing be ever met with in any human being. ■ At 
Mr..Meynell*s he also commenced that friendship with 
Mrs. HiU Boothby, sister to the present Sir Brook 
Boothby, which continued till her death. The young 
woman whom he tued to call Molley Aaton^ was sister 
to Sir Thomas Aston, and daughter to a Baronet ; she 
was also sister to the wife of his Mend, Mr. Gilbert 
Walmsley.' Besides his intimacy with the above-mMi> 
tkmed persons, who were surely people of rank and 
education, while he was yet at Lichfield he used to be 
frequently at the house of Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of 

* Tbe worda of Sir John HaiAins, p. S16. 

• [Sir ThomM Aaton, Bart, who died in Janutfy 1724-5. left owe 
■OB, tuuDed Thomai also, and eight daughten. Of the danghten, 
CatfaeriDe married Johnaon's frieod, the Hon. Henry Hervey ; Mar- 
gBTct, Gilbert Walnuley. Another of theee ladies married the Hev. 
Mt. Gastrell. Mary, ' or MoUy Alton, ai she was mially called, be- 
came the wife of Captain Brodie of the Nary. Another litter, who 
was unmarried, iraa living at Lichfield in 1776. Mai-okx.] 

E S 
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veiy ancient &.Taily in Staffordshire, fi-om which, after 
the death of his elder brother, he inherited a good 
estate. He was, besides, a physiciaa of very exteonve 
practice ; but for waat of due attention to the manage- 
tnent of his domestic concerns, lefl a very large family in 
indigence. One of his daughters, Mrs, Desmoulin^ 
afterwards found an asylum in the house of her old 
friend, whose doors were always open to the unfortu- 
nate, and who well observed the precept of the Gospelt 
for he * was kind to the unthankful and to the evU.'" 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he accepted 
of an offer to be employed as usher in the school of 
Market-BoswcHth, in Leicestershire^ to which it ap- 
pears, from one of his little fragments of a diary, that 
he went on foot, on the l6th of July. — " Julii 16. 
Bosvortiam pedes petit." But it is not true, as has 
been erroneously related, that he was assistant to the 
iaraous Anthony BJackwall, whose merit has been ho- 
noured by the testimony of Bishop Hurd,° who was 
his scholar; for Mr. Blackwall died on the 8th of April, 
1730,* more than a year before Johnson left the Uni- 
versity. 

This employment was very irksome to him in evny 
respect, and he complained grievously of it in his let- 
ters to his friend, Mr. Hector, who was now settled as 
a surgeon at Birmingham. The letters are lost ; but 

t [There is here (u Mr. Japies Boswell observes to me) a alight 
Inaccuracy. Bubop Hurd, in the Epislte Dedicatory prefixed to hit 
Commentary on Horace's Art of Poetry, &c. does not praise Blad- 
«rall, but the Rev. Mr. Bodworth, bead-master of the grammar^chool 
at BrewtMd in Staffordshire, who hod himself been bred under Blsdo 
wall. See vol. ir. near the end, where, from the infonnatioQ of Mr. 
John Nichols, Johnson is said to have applied in I7.S6 to Mr. Bad- 
worth, to be received by him as an assistant in his school in Suf- 
fordshire. Malohb.] 

> See Gent. Msg. Dec. 1784, p. 957. 
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Mr. Hector recollects his writing " that the poet had 
described the dull sameness of his existence in these 
words, * Vitam continet una dies ' (one day contains 
the whole of vay life) ; that it was unvaried as the note 
of the cuckow ; and that he did not know whether it 
was more disagreeable for him to teach, or the boys to 
learn, the grammar rules." His general aversion to 
this painful drudgery was greatly enhanced by a disa- 
greement between him and Sir Wolstan Dixie, the pa- 
tron of the school, in whose house, I have been told, 
he officiated as a kind of domestic chaplain, so far, at 
least, as to say grace at table, but was treated with 
what he represented as intolerable harshness ; and, 
after suffering for a few months such complicated mi- 
sery,' he relinquished a situation which all his life after- 
wards he recollected with the strongest aversion, and 
even a degree of horrour. But it is probable that at 
this period, whatever uneasiness he may have endured, 
he laid the foundation of much future eminence by 
application to his studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was invited 
by Mr. Hector to pass some time with him at Birming- 
ham, as his guest, at the house of Mr. Warren, with 
whom Mr. Hector lodged and boarded. Mr. Warren 
was the firit established bookseller in Birmingham, and 
was very attentive to Johnson, who he soon found could 
be of much service to him in his trade, by his knowledge 
of literature ; and he even obtained the assistance of hia 
pen in furnishing some numbers of a periodical Essay 
printed in the newspaper, of which Warren was propri- 

• [It appean from a letter of Jolinson's to a friend, which I have 
nad. dated Lichfield, July 27. 17S2, thnt he had left Sir Wolatan 
Dixie's boiue, recently before that letter was written. He then had 
iofiU of succeeding either aa matter or usher, in the school of Aslk- 
Iwrac, Malomk.] 
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etor. After very diligent enquiry, I hare not been able 
to recover those early specimens of that particular mode 
of writing by which Johnson aiterwards so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector's guest for about 
wx months, and then hired lodgings in another part of 
the town,° finding himself as well situated at Birmingu 
ham as he supposed he could be any where, while he 
had no settled plan of life, and very scanty means of 
subsistence. He made some Valuable acquamtances 
ttiere, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a mercer, whose 
widow he afterwards married, and Mr. Taylor, who fay 
his ingenuity in mechanical inventions, and his success 
in trade, acquired an immense fortune. But the comfort 
of being near Mr. Hector, his old schoolfellow and in- 
timate iriend} was Johnson's chief inducement to con- 
tinue here. 

In what manner be employed his pen at this period, 
or whether he derived from it any pecuniary advantage, 
I have not been able to ascertain. He probably got a 
little money from Mr. Warren ; and we are certain, that 
he executed here one piece of literary labour, of whudi 
Mr. Hector has favoured me with a Minute ac- 
count. Having mentioned that he had read at Pem- 
broke College a Voyage to Abyssinia, by Lobo, (a Por- 
tuguese Jesuit) and that he thought an Abridgement 
and translation of it from the French into English migU 
be an useful and profitable publication, Mr. Warren and 
Mr. Hector joined in ui^ng him to undertake it 
He accordingly agreed ; and the book not being (o be 
found in Birmingham, he borrowed it of Pembroke Col- 

* [In June 173S, Sir John Hawkinn states, from one of JohDMmli 
diaries, that he lodged in Birmingham at the house of a person named 
Jnrris, probably a relation of Mrs. Porter, whom he aftennudt 
married. Malonb.] 
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l^e. A put of the woric being very soeo done, one 
Osborn, who was Mr. Warren's Printer, was set ta 
work with what was ready, and JofaoaoD engaged to 
supply the press with copy as it should be wanted ; but 
his constitutional indolence soon prevailed, and the work 
was at a stand. Mr. Hector, who knew that a motive 
of humanity would be the most prevailing argument 
with his firiend, went to Johnson, and represented to 
him, (hat the printer could have no other employment 
till this undertaking was finished, and that the poor man 
and his &mi^ were suffering. Johnson upon this exerted, 
tjie powers of his mind, thought his body was relaxed. 
He lay in bed with the book, which was a quarto, be* 
fine him, and dictated while Hector wrote. Mr. Hector 
carried the sheets to the press, and corrected almost all 
the proof sheets, very few of which were even seen by 
Johnson, In this manner, with the aid of Mr. Hector's 
active friendship, the book was completed, and waa^b- 
lished in 1735, with London upon the title-page, though. 
it was in reality printed at Birmingham, a device too 
common with provincial publishers. For this work he 
had from Mr, Warren only the sum of five guineas. 

This being the first prose work of Johnson, it is a 
cnrioua object of enquiry how much may be traced in it 
of that style which marks his subsequent writings wiUk 
audi peculiar excellence ; with so happy an union of 
fiirce, vivacity, and perspicuity. I have perused the 
book with this view, and have found that here, as I be- 
lieve in every other translation, there is in the work it- 
sdf DO vestige of the translator's own style ; fiir the lan- 
guage of translation being adapted to the thoughts of 
another person, insensibly follows their cast, and as it 
Terie mns into a mould that ia ready prepared. 

Thus, fi}r instance, taking the first sentence that occurs 
«t the openiog of the book, p. 1, <' I Uvedjiere above 4 
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year, and completed mj studies in divinity ; in wkidi 
lime some letters were received from the fathers of 
Ethiopia, with an account that Sultan S^ned, Emperour 
of Abjssinia, was converted to the church of Rome; that 
many of his subjects bad followed his example, and that 
there was a great want of missionaries to improve these 
prosperous beginnings. Every body was very desirooa 
of seconding the zeal of our fathers, and of sending them 
the assistance they requested ; to which we were the 
more encouraged, because the Emperour's letter inform- 
ed our Proviodalj that we might easily anter bis do- 
minions by the way of Dancala ; but, unhappUy, the 
secretary wrote Geila for Dancala, which cost two of our 
ftthers their lives." Every one acquainted with John- 
son's manner will be sensible that there is nothing of it 
here ; but that this seetence might have been composed 
by any other man. 

But, in the Preface, the Johnsonian style begins to 
appear; and though use had not yet taught his wing a 
a permanent and equable flight, there are parts of it 
which exhibit his l>est manner in full vigour. I had once 
the pleasure of examining it with Mr. Edmund Buric^ 
who confirmed me in this opinion, by his superiour cri- 
tical sagacity, and was, I remember, much delighted^ 
with the following specimen : 

" The Portuguese traveller, contrary "to the generd- 
Tein of his countrymen, has amused his reader with no 
romanticic absurdity, or incredible fictions ; whatever he 
relates, whether true or not, is at least probable ; and bfr 
who tells nothing exceeding the bounds of probability^ 
has a right to demand that they should believe him who 
cannot contradict him. 

" He appears by his modest and unaffected narration,' 
to have described things as he saw them, to have copied 
nature from the life, and to have consulted his senses^ 
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not his imagination. He meets with no basilisks that 
destroy with their eyes, his crocodiles devour their prej 
without tears, and his cataracts fall from the rocics with- 
out deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 

** The reader will here find no regions cursed with 
irremediable barrenness, or blest with spontaneous fe*- 
cundity; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing sunshine; 
nor ase the nations here described, either devoid of alL 
sense of humanity, or consummate in all private or social 
virtues. Here are no Hottentots without religioq^ 
policy or articulate language ; no Chinese perfectly polite* 
and completely skilled in all sciences ; he will discover, 
what will always be discovered by a diligent and im* 
partial enquirer, that wherever human nature is to be 
found, there is a mixture of vice and virtue, a con- 
test of passion and reason ; and that the Creator doth 
not appear partial in his distributions, but has ba- 
lanced, in most countries, their particular inconveni- 
ences by particular favours/' 

Here we have an early example of that brilliant and 
energetick expression, which, upon innumerable occa- 
sions in his subsequent life, justly impressed the world, 
with the highest admiration. 

Nor can any one, conversant with the writings of 
Johnson, fail to discern his hand in this passage of the 
Dedication to John Warren, jEsq. of Pembrokeshire^ 
though it is ascribed to Warren the bookseller. ** A 
generous and elevated mind is distinguished by nothing 
more certainly than an eminent degree of curiosity ; "* 
nor is that curiosity ever more agreeably or usefully 
emj^oyed, than in examining the laws and customs of 
foreign nations. I hope, therefore, the present I now^ 
presume to make, will not be thought improper ; which,, 

4 See Rambles, No. 103. 
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boirever, it ia not my business as a dedicator to coa^ 
mend, nor as a bookseller to depredate." 

It is reasonable to suppose, that his having been t^ns 
acddeotallj led to a particular study of the history end 
manners of Abyssinia, was the remote occasion of bis 
writing, many years afterwards, bis admirable philosv- 
phical tale, the principal scene of which is laid in that 
country. 

Johnson returned to Lichfield early in 1734, and ia 
August that year he made an attempt to procure some 
little subsistence by his pen ; for he published pn^nsab 
f<n* printing by subscrii^ion the Latin Poems of Poli- 
tian:* " Angeli Politiani Poemata Latina, quiiuu 
Notas cum kitiorid Latints poeseos h Petrarcka av9 
ad Politiani tempora deductd, et vitd Politiani Jiums 
quam antehac enarratd, addict Sabi Johnson."' 

It appears that his brother Nathanael had takm up 
his father's trade ; for it is mentioned that " subscripticaw 
are taken in by the Editor, or N. Johason, bookBeller« 
of Lichfield." Notwithstanding the merit of Johnsoo^and 
tliecheap price at which thisbook was offered, there woe 
mit subscribers enough to insure a sufficient sale ; so the 
work never appeared, and probably, never was executed. 

We find him again this year at Birmingham, and 
tbere is {ncserved the following letter from him to Mr. 
Edward Cave,' the original compiler and editor of tbe 
Gentleman's Magazine : 

> May we not trace a fanciful Btmilarity between Politian, aad John- 
son? Huetius, speaking of Faulus Pelissonius Pontanerius, aays 
"— ID quo Natum, ut ol'im in Angelo Politiano, derormitatem oris 
exeellentis ingenii pnestantia compensavit." Comment, de reb. ad 
em perttn. Edit. Anistel. 1716. p. 200. 

* The book was to contain more than thirty aheets, the price to 
be two shillings and sixpence at the time of subscribing, and two 
shillings and sixpence at the delivery of a perfect book in quires. 

7 Miss Caver tt>« grand-niece of Mr. Edw. Can, has obliginglr 
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TO MB. CAVE. 

•* BiH, Nov. 33, 1784^ 

" As you appear no less sensible than your readers 
of the defects of your poetical article, you will not be 
displeased, if, in order to the improvement of it, I ■com- 
municate to you the sentiments of a person, who will 
undertatar, on reasonable terms, sometimes to fill a 
column. 

" His opinion is, that the publick would not give you 
a bad reception, if, beside the current wit of the mcmtb, 
whidi 8 critical examination would generally reduce to 
a narrow compass, you admitted not only poems, ia> 
scriptiong, &c. never printed before, which he will some- 
times supply you with ; but likewise short literary dis- 
sertations in Latin or English, critical remarks on au* 
thours ancient or modem, forgotten poems that deserve 
revival, or loose pieces, like Floyer's,* worth preserv- 
ing. By this method, your literary article,- for so it 
might be called, will, he thinks, be better rerommended 
to the publick than by low jests, awkward buffoonery^ 
or the dull scurrilities of either party. 

" If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, 
be pleased to inform me in two posts, what the condi- 
tions are on which you shall expect it. Your late offer' 
gives me no reason to distrust your generosity. - If you 

■bewn toe the origiiDala of this and tbe other letten of Dr. Johnaoitt 
to him, which were fiist published in tbe Gentleman's Magazine, 
wHb DOtea by Mr. John Nichob, tbe worthy and indefatigable editor 
of that valuable miscellany, signed N.; someafwhich lahall occa- 
nonally tramcribe in the course of this work. 

* Sir John Flayer's Treatise on Cold Baths. Gent. Mag. 1734. 
p. 197. • 

* A prize of fifty pounds for the best poem " on Life, Death. 
Judgement, Heaven, and Hell." See Gentlemu's Magazine, vol. 
iv. p. 560. NiCBoi-s. 
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engage In any literary projects besides this paper, I 
have other deagns to impart, if I could be secure from 
having others reap the advantage of what I shouhl hint. 
" Your letter by being directed to S. Smith, to be 
left at the Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, will 

" Your humble Serrant." 

Mr. Cave haii put a note on this letter, " Answered 
Dec. S." But whether any thing was dene in conse- 
quenceof it we are not informed. 

Johnson had, from his earty youth, been sennble to 
the influence of female charms. When at Stourbridge 
adiool, he was much enamoured of Olivia Uoyd, s 
joung quaker, to whom he wrote, a copy of verses, 
which I have not been able to recover ; * but witii what 

* [He also vmAt (ome amatory venes, before he left StaBbrdsbire, 
ithich our antbor appears not to have seen. They were addrencd 
*' to Mus Hickman, playing on the spinet." At the back of tbis 
early poetical efTusiaD, nr wliich the original copy, in Johnson's 
hand- writing, was obligingly communicated to me by Mr. John 
Taylor, is the Tollowing attestation : 

" Written by the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, on my mother, then 
Miss Hickman, playing on the Spinet. J. Turton." 

Dr. Turton, the phpician, the writer of this certificate, who died 
m April 180^ in his 7]st year, was bom in 1735. Theverscsin 
qoeetion therefore, which have been printed in some late edi^ons of 
Johnson's poems, must have been written before that year. — MiM 
Hickman, it is believed, was a lady of Staffordshire. 

The concluding lines of this early copy of verses have much of the 
vigour of Johnson's poetry in his maturer years: 

" When old Timotheus struck the vocal string, 
" Ambitious fnryfir'd the Grecian king: 
* " Unbounded projects lab'ring in his mind, 

" He pants for room, in one poor worid confin'd. 
" Thus wak'd to rage by musick's dreadful power, 
** He bids the sword destroy, the flame devour. 
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fadlitj and elegance he could varUe the amorous lay, 
will appear from the following lines whkh he wrote fw 
his friend Mr. Edmund Hector. 

Vbrsbs to a Lu>T, on receivingjrom her a Snia o/'Myxtlb. 
" What hopes, what terroun does thjr gift create, 
" Ambiguous emblem of uncertwn fate ! 
" The myrtle, ensignof supreme command, 
" Comign'd by Venus to Melissa's hand ; 
** Not less capricious than a reigning bir, 
" Now gninis, and now rejecta a lotrer'a prayer. 
" In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 
" In myrtlt! shades dcspotriRg ghosts complain : 
" The myrtle crowns the happy lovers' heoda, 
" The unhappy lover's grave the myrtle spreads ; 
" O then the meoning of thy gift impart, 
" And ease the Ihrobbings of an anxious heart ! 
" Soon must this bough, as you shall fix his doom, 
" Adorn Philander's head, or grace his tomb." ■ 

" Had Stella's gentle touches mov'd the lyre, 
" Soon had the monarch f«lt a nobler fire ; 
" No more delighted with disastrous war, 
" Ambitious only now to please the fair, 
" Resign'd his thirst of empire to her charms, 
" And fonnd a thousand worlds in Stella's arms." 

Malomx.} 
' Mis. Piozzi gives the following account of this little compon- 
tjon from Dr. Jolinaoo'a own relation to her, on her inquiriag whether 
it was rightly attributed to him. — *' I think it ia now just forty yean 
ago, that a young fellow had a sprig of myrtle given him by a girl 
he courted, and asked me to write him some vencs that he might 
present her in return. I promised, but forgot ; and when he called 
for his lines at the time agreed on— Sit still a moment, (says I) dear 
Mand, and I'll fetch them thee — So stepped aside for five minutea, 
and wrote the nonsense you now keep such a stir about." Anecdoletf 
p. 3*. 

In my first edition I was induced to doubt the authenticity of this 
account, by the following circumstantial statement in a letter to me 
from Miss Seward, of Lichfield: — " I knov> thoae verses were ad- 
dressed to Lucy Porter, when he was enamoured of her in his boyish 
dayii, two or three years before he had seen her mother, hit future 
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His juvenile Bttachments to the fair sex were, how* 
ever, tctj traiisient : and it is certain, that he ibnned 

wife. He wrote them at my grand&ther's, and gave them to Lacy in 
the presence of my mother, to whom he shewed them on the instant. 
She used to repeat them to me, when I oalied her for the Vena Dr. 
Johnton gave her on a Sprig of Mylie, which he had ttoUn or btgged 
Jrom her botom. We all know honcit Lucy Porter to hare been in- 
capable of the mean vanity of applying to henclf a compliment not 
itiiended for her." Such was thb lady's statement, which I make no 
donbt she supposed to be correct ; but it shews how dangeiouB it is to 
trust too implicitly to traditional testimony and ingenious inference ; 
for Mr. Hector has lately assured me that Mrs. Pioui's account is in 
this instance accurate, and that he was the person for irtiom John- 
son wrote those venei, which have been erroneously ascribed to Hr. 
Hammond. 

1 am obliged in so many instances to notice Mrs. Piozzi's iacorrect- 
ness of relation, that I gladiy seize this opportunity of acknowledging, 
that however often, she is not always inaccurate. 

The authour having been drawn into a controversy with Miss 
Anna Sewurd, in consequence of the preceding statement (whidi 
may be found in " the Gentleman's Magazine," Vol. Ixiii and Inv,) 
received the following letter from Mr. Edmund Hector, on the sob- 

" 1 am sorry to see you are engaged in altercation with a Lady, 
who seems unwilling to be convinced of her errors. Surely it would 
be more ingenuous to acliDowledge than to persevere. 

" Lately, in looking over some papen I meant to bum, I bnnd 
the original manuscript of the myrtle, with the date on it, 1751, 
which I have indoaed. 

"The true history (which I could swear to) is as follows: Mr. 
Morgan Graves, the elder brother of a worthy Clergyman near Bath, 
with whom I was acquainted, wailed opon a Lady in this neightMHir- 
hood, who at parting presented him the branch. He shewed it me, 
and wished much to retnm the compliment in verse. I applied to 
Johnson, who was frith me, and in about half an hour dictated the 
Terses which I sent to my friend. 

" I most solemnly declare, at that time, Johnson was an entire 
stranger to the Porter bmily ; and it was almost two yean after that 
I introduced him to the acquaintance of Porter, whom I bought Wf 
doaths of, 

" If yon intend to convince this obstinate WOBuui, snd to ethibh to 
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no criminal connection whatsoever. Mr. Hector, who 
lived with faim hi his younger days in the utmost infeW 
macy and socnal freedom, has assured me, that even at 
that ardent season his conduct was sbictly virtuous in 
that respect ; and that though he loved to exhilarate 
himself with wine, he never knew. him intoxicated but 
once. 

In a man whom religious education has secured frcun 
licentious indulgences, the passion of love, when once 
it has seized him, is exceedingly strong; being un- 
impaired by dissipation, and totally concentrated in one 
object. This was experienced by Johnson, when he 
became tiie £aveat admirer of Mrs. Porter, after her 
first husband's death .^ Miss Porter told me, that whea 
he was first introduced to her mother, his appearance 
was veiy forladding ; he was then lean and lank, so 
that his immense structure of bones .was hideously 
striking to the eye, and the scars of the scrophula were 
deeply viable. He also wore his hair, which was 
straight and stiff, and separated behind : and he often 
had, seemin^y, convulsive starts and odd gesticulationg, 
which tended to exdte at once surprise and ridicule. 
Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his conversation 
that she overlooked all these external disadvantages, and 
and to her daughter, " this is the most sensible man 
that I ever saw in my Ufe." 

the pnUick the tnitb of your namtive, you are at liber^ to make 
wtud mt yon pleaae of lhi> atatement. 

" I hope you will pardon me for taking up so much of your tiiBC. 
W^biag yoa ini&ai at,^icetanmt, I ahaU lulwcribe myaelf 

" Your obliged hamble servant, 
•* jWmrii^mi, " £. HECTOB." 

hm.9A, 17M." 

* [It «i^>ean from Mr. Hector's l^er, that Johnson beeama ae* 
^■^Blcdirithbcrtliice j«an before he Manied her. MaL«aii.] 
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Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of .Johnsonf' 
ttnd her person and maDoer, as described to me bj the 
Jste Mr. Garrick, were by no means {basing to others* 
she must bare had a superiority of understapding and 
talents/ 88 she certainly insiured him Vith a more than 

1 [Mn JohiuoD'a maiilen name was Jervu.— Thongh then waa a 
grtat disparity of yean between her and Dr. Johnson, ahe was not 
quite so old as she a here lepresented, haTiiig only completed her 
forty-eighth year in the month of rebnutiy preceding her maniage, 
ai qjpcan l^ the following extract from the parisbTegistcr of Great 
Pestling, in Leicesterabire, which was obligingly made at ny re- 
quest, by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Ryder, ReAor (rf Lotterwoith, in 
that coanty : 

" Anno Dom. I€8&-[89] Elizabeth, the daughter of WilliaM 
ierrit, Eaq. and Mn. Anne his wife, born the fonrth day of Fe< 
bruary and matii, bapdzed 16th day of the same montb by Mr* 
SmitK Curate of Little Pcatling. 

■< John Allen. Vicar.'* 

Tlie fhnily of Jern*, Mr. Ryder informs me, once poaacaaed nearly 
ihe whole lordship of Great PeatUng (about 2000 acres,) and there 
are many monuments of them in the Church; but the estate ia noir 
much reduced. The present representative of this ancient fiiBily ia 
Mr. Charles Jervii, of Hinckley, Attorney at Law. Malohb.] 

* [That in Johnson's eyes she was handsome, appeua from the 
epitaph which he caused to be inscribed on her tomb-stone not kof 
before his own death, and which may be found in a subaequent 
page, under the year 1752. Halonb.] 

' [The following account of Mn. Johnson, and her bmily, is tt^ 
pied from a paper (chieBy relating to Mn. Anna Williami) writtca 
by I^y Knight at Rome, and transmitted by her to the late Joba 
Hoole, Esq. the translator of Metaslaaio, &c. by whom it waa i^ 
•erted in the European Magucine for October 1799 : 

' '* Mrs. Williama'a account of Mn. Johnson was, that ahe had • 
good underatandin^, and great sensibility, but inclined to be aatiit* 
cal. Her first husband died insolvent; her sons were much di^ 
gusted with her for her second marriage, perhaps because they being 
struggling to get advanced in life, were mortified to think she had 
allied henelf to a man who had not any visible means of being oaefol 
to them; however, she always retained her affection for them. WUle 
they \Jh. tad Mn. Johnson] resided in GoughiquKre, her aon, (|i« 
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ordinaiT passion ; and she h&Ting signified her wiUiAg'- 
ncM to accept of his hand, he went to Uchfldd to ask his 
mother's consent to the marriage ; which he could not 
but btt conscious was a very imprudent scheme, both OB 
aecount of their disparity of years, and her want of 
fortune. But Mrs. Johnson knew too well the ardour 
e£ her son's temper, and was too tender a parent to 
tppoae his mc^ations. 

«iicer, knocked at the door, ud uked tlte mtud, if her miitrenwas 
at home. She aiuwered, * Yes, Sir ; but she ia sick in bed.' * O.' 
SKy* b^ ' if it'i so, tell her that her ion Jervis called to know how 
tlW did i' and Wa* going away. The. maid begged she might run up 
ta Itll her niatKBat and mthout attending hia answer, left him. 
Mis. Johnson, enraptured to hear her son was below, deurad th« 
maid to tell him she longed to embrace him. When the maid de> 
WKtided, tbe gentleman was gone, and poor Mn. Johnson was much 
agitated by the adTentore : it was the only time he ever made n 
aft rt to see her. Dr. Johnson did all he conld to console hia wUht 
bat tAi Mn. Williama, ' Her son is uniformly undutiful ; ^o I coa* 
<tnde, like many other sober men, he might once in bis lif« be 
Awk, ana in llytf fit nature got the better of his pride.' 

The fallowing anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are recorded by the same 

ut,. 

" One day that he came to my house to meet many othen, wc 
t(M him tlwt we had arranged our party to go to Westminater Ab- 
Iter: #Ottld nothego witbusP 'No,' hereplied, 'notvhSe lent 
iNflwrt.' 

**&))(« our saying that the fHenda of a lady had been in great ftir 
iHtsbe sboold make ^certain autch, he said, 'We that an kk 
fiimda hare bad great fean for bim.' 

"ft.Johnson'apoliticalprinciplcs ran high, both in chuKhaodvtate: 
h* Wbhed power to the King and to the Heads of the Chnrcb, m 
ttskwaoTEngland have established; bat I know he disliked abto>- 
late power ; uid I am very sure of his dis^probation ef the dbctrttMfe 
V the chopch of Rome ; beoausa about three weeks beCare we c^e 
afccoad, he said to my Cornelia, ' you tire going where the oslenla- 
tea-pomp (rf chnrcta ceremonies attracts the imagination ; but if 
Aif (*Mt ta ^enniie yM fa change, you mnst remember, that by 
faaMHki^ jTKir WO, ytm may bi peMuaded to baaoan Tiirk.' If 
tt«t mre not the i mU, I han kq^ u^ te the MqMsa ■mrthig:'' 
lEaiAvi.3 

VOL. I. r 
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I knoT not for what reason tbe marriage ceremonj 
was not perfomKd at Birmiagham; but a rescJution 
was taken that it should he at Derby, for whidi jiKe 
the bride and bridegroom set out on hwseback, I mp- 
pose in reiy good humour. But thou|^ Mr. TofluuB 
Beauderk used archly to mention Johnson's harii^ 
told him with much graritj, ** Sir, it was a love mar- 
riage on both sides," IhavehadfrommjtllustiiousfirieDd 
tbe fcdlowing curious account of their joum^ to dinrdi 
upon tbe nuptial mom : [9th July] — " Sir, she had read 
the dU romances, and had got into her head the fimtat- 
tical notion that a woman of spirit should use her lover 
like a d(^. So, Sir, at first she told me that I lode 
too fast, and she could not keep np with me ; an^ 
when I rode a little slower, she passed me, and coo^ 
plained that I lagged behind. I was not to be made 
tbe slave of caprice ; and I resolved to begin as I memt 
to end. I therefore pushed on brisklj, till I was 6d^ 
out of her sight. The road lay between two bedgei^ 
so I was sure she could not miss it ; and I contrived 
that she should soon come up with me. When she di^ 
I obaored her to he in tears." 

This, it must he allowed, was a singular b^innuig 
of connuliial felicity ; but there is no doubt that Johi^ 
aon, though he thus shewed a manly finnness, proved m 
most affectionate and indulgent husband to tbe last 
moment of Mrs. Johnson's lift : and in his " Prayen 
and Meditations," we find very remarkable evidence 
that his regard and fondness for her never ceased, even 
«fier her death. 

He now set up a private academy, &r which puipose 
be hired a large house, well situated near his native 
dty. In the Gentleman's Magazine ibr 17S6, there is 
the f<dlowing advertisement : " At Edial, near licb* 
Aeld, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded 
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and taught the Latin and Greek languages, by Samuel 
Johnson." But the oaly pupils that were put under 
his care were the celetoated David Garrick and his bro- 
ther George, and a Mr. Offely, a young gentleman of 
good fortune who died early. As yet, his name bad 
nothing of that celebrity which afterwards cotnnianded 
the highest attention and respect of mankind. Haf 
such an advertisement appeared after the publication of 
his IjONDON, or his Rahbleb^ or his Dictionary, 
how would it hare burst upon the world ! with what 
eagemesswould the great and the wealthy have|embraced 
an q^rtunity of putting their sons under the learned 
tuition of Samuel Johnson. The truth, however, i^ 
that he was not so well qualified for being a teacher of 
elements, and a conductor in learning by regular gra- 
dations, as men of inferior powers of mind. His own 
acquintions had been made by fits and starts, by vio- 
lent imiptioDS into the regions of knowledge ; and it 
could not be expected that his impatience would be 
subdued, uid his impetuosity restrained, so as to fit, him 
for a quiet guide to novices. The art of communicating, 
instruction, of whatever kind, is much to be valued ; 
md I have ever thought that those who devote them- 
selves to this employment, and do their duty with dili- 
gence and success, are entitled to very high respect 
firom the community, as Johnson himself dften main- 
tained. Yet I am of opinion, that the greatest abilities' 
are not only not required for this office, but render a 
man less fit for it. 

While we acknowledge the justness of Thomson's 
beantiful remark, 

" Delightful task ! to rear the tender thoi^t, 
f And teach,theyoung idea howtoahoot!" 

we mut 'consider that this delight is perceptU^ oidy 
Irf "'a mind at'ease,** a mind at once calm and dear v 
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but that a mind ghcmy and impetuoa^ like tiMitof 
Jtjkaaoat cannot be fixed for an^ length of time in nfi- 
ntite attrition, and most be so frequeotfy irritated bf 
unaroidable slowness and errour in the adTHHoes of 
sohidan> as to perform the dutj, with little pleasure «0^ 
the teadier, and no great advantage to the p^lilt< 
Glood temper is a most essential requisite in a precqatofl 
Roreoe paints the character as bland : 

** ' Ut fuerit oli» dmtt cnutata bludi 
" Doctoret, tlemenla veUni ut ducere prima." 

Johnson was not more satisfied with his sttuatioB Bin 
the master of an academy, than with that of the usber' 
of' a school; we need not wvnder, therefore, Unt'hH' 
did not keep, his academy above a year and a Ittlf. 
Prom Mr. Garrrck's acconnt' he did not appeu to have' 
been profoundly reverenced Uy his popilsL Hfo oddHlar 
of mannn', and uncouth gesticulations, could not but' 
be' the subject of merriment to them ; and in pArticoliar, 
tKe young rognes used to 'listen at' the doorof Hhrhed^ 
lumber, hnd peep through the key-hole, that t^e^' 
might turn into ridicule his-tUmoltuoos and awttwnd' 
flitidneas for Mrs. Johnson^ whom he used to name }^' 
die familiar ^ipellation of 7e/i^ or Tetsey, which, Ke 
Sttty orBettey, is pronneially used as a c o atiatl ie«! 
fbr EUxaSetk; ber chrfatian name, but -wUdk ta aii 
tteems Indieroas, wben af^ied to a wranan of h try 
and appearance. Mr. Garrick described her to ne av 
very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary p i o tll ' 
bHiHnce, with swelled chei^, of a florid red, proilaced 
by thick pninting, and increased by the liberal use'of 
cordials; daring and' faataitick in her' dreu, and af- 
fected both in her speech and her general behaviour. I 
faan sanGankfe eiAifiit hcc, fajr his enpniita tako* 
ofiwthoadkKy, am'tm ta exoHa: the baartfesfe Inmrtk afl 
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laughter ; but he, probably, as is the case in all ntdi 
jrepreKptatiDns, connderablj aggravated the pactiue. 

That Johnson well koew the moat proper course to 
be pursued in the instruction of youth, is authentically 
ascertained by the following paper in his own .hsnd- 
writiogt given about this period to a ielation» and now 
in the ponession of Mr. John Nidiols : 

*' ScKEUE for f^e Classes of a Grauhab School. 
" When the introduction, or formation of nouns and 
verbs, is perfectly mastered, let them learn 

*' Corderius by Mr. Clarke, b^inoingat the same 
time to translate out of the introduction, .that hj this 
means they may learn the syntax. Then let them pro- 
ceed to 

" £ra«iius» with an English translation, by Uie same 
Mithour. 

" GJasi -11. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, 
or Justin, with the translation. 

** N.B. The first class gets for their part every 

monuDg the rules which they have karned before, and 

.iatbe afternoon learns the Latin rules of the nouns aad 

verbs. 

" They are examined' in the rules which they have 

, every Thursday asd Saturday. 

' The second.class doe? the same whilst th^ are in 

[bus; afterwards their part is.in the irregular nouns 

1 verbs, .and in the rules for making and scanning 

Tb^ are examined as the first. 
" Cla^ III. Ovid's Metamorphoses in the morning, 
jmd .Caesar's CommeDtaries In the afternoon. 

** Practise in the Latin rules till they axe perfect in 
^wm; afterwards in Mr. Leed's Greek Gramnur. 
ined as before. 
'Afterwards they proceed to Viigil, beginning at 
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the same time to write themes and renes, and to learn 
Gfe^ ; from tfaeoce passtng on to Horace, &c, aa shaU 
seem most proper. . 

"Iknownot wdl wbat books to direct you to, because 
joa have not informed me what study you wiU apply 
youraelf ta ' I bdiere it will be most for your advantage 
to apply yourself wholly to the languages, Ull you go 
to the university. The Gredc autboura I tbink it best 
for yon to read are these : 

« Cebes. 

*' Lndan by Leeds. (-Attick. 

** Xenophon. ) 

** Homer. lonicfc. 

*' Theocritus. Dorick. 

" Euripides. Attick and Dorick. 

" Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the dia- 
lects, be^nning with the Attick, to wbidi the rest 
must be referred. 

" In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read the 
.latter authors, till you are well versed in those of the 
^ purest ages ; as Terence, TuUy, Ciesar, Sallust, Nepos, 
Velleius Paterculufi, Virgil, Horace, Phaedrus. 

" The greatest and most necessary task still remains, 
to attain a habit of expression, without which know- 
ledge is of little use. This is necessary in Latin, and 
more necessary in English ; and can only be acquired 
by a daily imitation of the best and correctest authms. 
" Sam. Johnson." 

While Johnson kept his academy, there can be no 
doubt that he was insensibly furnishing bis mind with 
various knowledge ; but I have not discovered that be 
wrote any thing except a great part t^ his tragedy f£ 
Irene. Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder brother of Par 
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vid, told, me that he remembered Johnson's bcMrrowing 
the Turkish History of him, in order to form his play 
from it. When he had finished some part of it, he read 
what he had done to Mr. Walmsley, who objected to 
his having already brought his heroine into great dis- 
tress, and asked him, ** how can you possibly contrive 
to plunge her into deeper calamity!'' Johnson, in sly 
allusion to the supposed oppressive proceedings of the 
court of which Mr. Walmsley was registrar^ replied^ 
** Sir, I can put her into the Spiritual Court !" 

MrT Walmsley, however, was well pleased with this 
proof of Johnson's abilities as a dramatick writer, and 
advised him' to finish the tragedy, and produce it on the 
stage. 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in London^ 
the great field of genius and exertion, where talents of 
every kind have the fullest scope^ and the highest en* 
•couragement. It is a memorable circumstance that his 
pupil David Garrick went thither at the same time»^ 
with intent to complete his education, and follow the 
profession of the law, from which he was soon diverted 
by his decided preference for the stage. 

This joint expedition of those two eminent men to 
the metropolis, was many years afterwards noticed in 

^ Both of them used to talk pleasantly of this their firat journey 
to Loodoo. Garrick, evidently meaning to embellish a little, said 
one day in my hearing, ' we rode and tied.* And the Bishop of 
Killaloe, [Dr. Barnard,] informed me, that at another time, when 
Johnson and Garrick were dining together in a pretty large com- 
pany, Johnson humorously ascertaining the chronology of some- 
thing, expressed himself thus : " that was the year when I came to 
London with two-pence half-penny in my pocket.** Garrick over- 
hearing him, exclaimed, *' eh ? what do you say ? with two-pence 
half-penny in your pocket?** — Johnson, ** Why, yes; when I 
came irith' two-pence half-penny, in firy pocket, and thou, Davy, with 
three half-pence in thine.*' 
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am illfyHri pocM am ^ ■ | Mm^iuftat^ ^ 

Tbeyr woe mroMiimilfH to Mr. riiliia/ m ok- 



" TO THE RSrESENO KB. CCKJOIL 
* DEAB Sn, UtMtU. Manfe % Vm. 

** I HjJO tbe Cireur of yom, and an «.*.uitiJ l y 
flbUged to jou ; but I cannot aaj I had a gteater aie^ 
tioD ior jou upoo it than I had befive, bong laag tmat 
ao much endured to you, at wdl by an earij fiawdU 
Aip, at by your many excdlent and rahiable quaUBcft- 
tiOM ; ciidi had I a aoo of my own, it would be my 
anUtion, instead of sending him to the Uniraii^, t» 
dbpoie of him as this young gentleman is. 

'* He, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr- 
8Mnuel Johnson, set out this morning for London ittg^ 
tiwr. David Garrick is to be with you eariy tbe qnt 
WMkt and Mr. Johnson to try his fate with a trage^^ 
and to sec to get himself employed in some translatioib 

T [The llcverond Jobn CoUod nu bred at Emmanuel College Sm 
Csmbrldge, and in 1728, when George the Second nuted that 
l/nlveraUy, wm created Matter of Arts. Aboat that time he becaae 
yilM MaiMrof the Free Schocd at Rocheeler, founded bj Sir J«acpb 
WlllUnHn. In I7S9, he wai appointed Lucoaian Profeaaorsf Mm- 
•hsmstiw in the Univenlty of Cambridgej on the death of PiofeeaMr 
■underMon, snd held that office till 1759, when he died. He pA- 
lUhad Lacturea on Experiawntal Philosophy, truialated froa lb* 
haneh of I'Abbi Nodtt, 8ra. 17S8, and aonM other tracta. Ov 
author, tt i* btlleved, wai miataken in stating him to have been Mae- 
ttr of an Academy. Oarrick, probably, during hia short reaidease 
at Rochcater, lived In hia kouae as a private pupil. 

The character of Gblidus, the philoac^er, in the RamMov 
(No. M) was meant to reprceent thb gastlemao. SeeHn,PkaSl% 
AiiscDOTai, &c. p. i9. MalonS'] 
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either from the Latin or the Frendi. Johnson u a voy 
good scholar and poet, and Z have greet hopes will tara 
out a fine tragedy^writer. If it should aoj way^ tie in 
your way, doubt not but jou would be ready to recom- 
mend and assist jour countryman. 

" G. WALM8LET.** 

Hov he onployed himself upon his first comingto 
I^endoD is not particularlj known.* I never heard tiiat 
he fbundany protection or encouragement by the means 
of Mr. Cdaon, to whose academy David Gairick went. 
Mrs. Lucy Porter told me, that Mr. Walmsley gave 
bim a Jetta* of introduction to Lintot his booksdlai^ 
and that Johnson wrote some things fOT him ; but i 
imagine this to be a mistake, for I have discovered no> 
terae of it, and I am pretty sure he told me, that Mr. 
Cave was the first publisher by whom his pen wa» 
eqgagedui London. 

He had a little money when he came to town, and 
he knew how he could live in the cheapest manner: 
1Mb first lodgings were at the house of Mr. Nonis, a 
ataymaker, in Exeter.«treet, adjoining Catherine.-streety 
in die Strand. " I dined (said he) very well for eight' 
pence, with very good company, at the Pine-A[^e in 
Kew-atieet, jnst by. Several of them had travelled. 
Jhey expected to meet eveiy day ; but did not knoiw 
vmt anoUier's names. It used to coat the rest a shilling, 
fer they drank wine ; biit I had a cut of meat for six* 
pence, and bread for a penny, and gave the waiter a 

'One onnoni Bnecdotc wu comraQnicated by himself to Mr. Jobn 
Nkholi. Mr. Wiloox, the bookaeller, on being informed by htm 
tbnt his intention mi to get bis liTcUhood u an author, eyed hb 
Toboit bune attentively, and with a significant look, swd, " You 
liad better boy a porter's knot." He hotrerer added, " WUcok 
was otte vvy bcrt fnenns. 
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peaaj ; so that I w«i qnite well acned, nay, better 
llnii the rect. Ear they gave the wwter nothfa^." 

He at this tune, I bdiere, ilrfftaiiw^ eotirdjr fimm 
finnented fiqutxa : a pnMUke to which he rigidlj oon- 
lonned for many years t4)getfaer, at diflerent periodi of 
his hie. 

His Ofellus in the Jrt of Uvitig ih Lomdom, I 
hare beard him rdate, was an Irish painter, whom he 
knew at Birmingfaam, and who had practised his own 
precepts of economy &a several years in the British 
eafbui. He assured Johnson, who^ I suppose was then 
meditating to try his fortune in London, but was ap* 
ptehenaive of the expence. " that thirty poonds a year 
was enou^ to enable a man to lire there without being 
contemptible. He allowed ten pounds for doaths and 
Jinen. He said a man might lire in a garret at ei^teen- 
pence a week; few people would inquire where he 
lodged ; and if they did, it was easy to say, ' Sir. I 
am to be found at such a place.* By spending three- 
pence in a coffee>house, he nu^t be for some hours 
every day in very good company; he might dine for 
six-pence, Invakfast on bread and milk for a penny, 
and do without supper. On clean-thirt'day he went 
abroad, and p^ visits.*' I have heard him more than 
onoe talk of his frugal fnend, whom he recollected with 
esteem and kindness, and did not like to have one smile 
at the recital. " This man (said be, gravely) was a very 
sensible man, who p^fectly understood common afiain: 
a man of a great deal of knowledge of the worid, freA 
from life, not strained through books. He borrowed a 
horse and ten pounds at Biroiiogham. Finding himsdf 
master of so much money, he set off for West Chester, 
In order to get to Ireland. He returned the horse, and 
probably the ten pounds too, after he got home." 

Considering Johnson's nartow circumstances in the 
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early part of his IHe, and particularij at the interestii^ 
sera of bis launching into the ocean of London, it is 
not to be wondered at, that an actual instance, proved 
t^ experience, of the possitnlitj' of enjoying the intel* 
lectu^ luxury of social life upon a very small income, 
should deeply engage bis attention, and be ever recdi- 
lected by him as a circumstance of much importance. 
He amused himself, T remember, by computing how- 
much more expence was absolutely necessary to live 
upon the same scale with that which his fliend de- 
scribed, when the value of money was diminished by 
the progress of commerce. It may be estimated that 
double the money might now with difficulty be suffi- 
cient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one brilliant 
drcumsCance to cheer him ; he was well acquainted 
with Mr. Henry Hervey,' one of the branches of the 
noble &mily of that name, who had been quartered at 
Ochfield as on* officer of the army, and had at this time 
.« house in London, where Johnson was frequently en- 
tertained, and had an opportunity of meeting genteel 
company. Not very long before his death, he men- 
tioned this, among other particulars of his life, whidi 

* The Honourable Henry Herrey, third son of the first Earl of 
Biittol, quitted the army and took orden. He married a sister of 
Sir Thomas Aatonj by whom he got the Aston Estate, and assumed 
the name and arms of that family. Vide Collins's Peerage. 

[The Honourable Heary Hervey was nearly of the same age with 
Jfdinson, hanug been bom about nine months before him, in the 
year 1709. He manicd Catharine, the sister of Sir Thomas AAon, 
in I7S9 ; and as that lady had seven sist en, she probably succeeded 
to the Aston Estate on the death of her brother under his will. Mr. 
(Icrvey took the degree of Master of Arts at Cambridge, at the late 
age of thirty-five, in 174i ; about which time, it is believed, he en- 
tered into holyorders. Malomb.] 
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Atf vu kindlj oommunicatiDg to me; and he descAed 
tins early friend " Harry Herrey,*' thus : " fSs wasa 
▼icums man, but rery kind to me. K you call a xlog 
Hebvet, I shall love him." 

He told me he had now written only three acta of Ills 
Iebne, and that be retired for some time to lodgings 
«t Greenwidi, where be proceeded in it aomewhat '6irw 
ther, and used to compose, walking in the Park ; bat 
■did not stay long enough at that place to finiahiL 

Al this period we find the following letter from him 
to Mr. Edward Csve, whidi, as a link in the chain of 
bis litenuy history, it is proper to iniert : 

** TO MB. CATE. 
" Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart, 

" 8IB, Chnrcb-itreet, Jnly 18, I78T. 

" Hating observed in your papers very uncom- 
non offere of encouragement to men of letters, I haie 
diosen, bring a stranger in London, to communicate .to 
jou the following design, which, X hope, if you join in 
it, will be of advantage to both of us. 

" The History of the Council of Trent having ban 
lately translated into French, and published with Jvge 
Notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the reputation of that book 
is so much revived in England, that, it is presomed, a 
new translation of it from the Italian, together wMi 
Le Courayer's Notes from the French, could not fiulaf 
a fovourable reception. 

" If it be answered, that the History is alrfiadf u> 
English, it must be remembered, that there was Mte mxat 
objection against Le Courayer's undertaking, with this 
disadvantage, that the Frendi had a version by one -of 
thdr best translators, whereas you cannot read three 
pages of the English History without discoveiiQg tbat 
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tte Style k capable of great improvements ; but whe^ 
ther those improvements are to be expected fh>m this 
aCtompty you must judge ffom the spedmen^ which, if 
you approve the proposal, I shall submit to your exa-- 
mittatlon. 

** Suppose the merit of the versions equal, we msj 
hope that the additkm of the Notes will turn the ba^ 
lanoe in^ our £ivour, conridering the reputation of tbe^ 
Avmotatot*. 

'^ Be pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, if 
yoo-are iRjft willing to engage in this scheme; and ap* 
ptfine imrtf'day to wait upon you, if you are. 

** I am, Sir, 

'* Your humble servant^ 

*• Sam. Johnson.*' 

It should seem from this letter, though subscribed 
with his own name^ that he' had not yet been introduced 
to Mr. Cave* We shall presently see what was done 
in consequence of the proposal which it contains. 

In the course of the summer he returned to Lichfield, 
where he had left Mrs« Johnson, and there be at last 
finished his tn^edy, wbidi was not executed with his 
Mpidky* of composition upon other occasions, but was 
slowljr andpoinfully elaborated^. A few days before his 
death, while burning a great mass of papers, he picked 
out from among them the original unformed sketch of 
this tragedy, ill his own hand»writing, and gave it to 
Mr. Langton, by whose favour a^copy of it is now in 
my possession. It oontuns firagments of the intended 
plot, and speeches for the'difierent persons of the drama^ 
partly in the raw materials of prose, partly worked up 
into verse; as abo a variety of hints for illustration, 
borrowed'from the Greeks Romany and modem writers. 
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The hand-writing is very difficult to be read, even hf 
those who were best acquainted with Johuson's mode of 
penmanship, which at all times was very particular. 
The King haviog graciouslj accepted of thb manuscript 
as a literary curiosity, Mr. Langton made a fair and dis- 
tinct copy of it, which he ordered to be bound up with 
the original and the printed tragedy ; and the Tohime is 
deported in the King's library. His Majesty was 
pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take a copy of it for 
himself. 

The whole of it is rich in thought and imagery, and 
happy expressions ; and of the di^ecta meniira scat- 
tered throughout, and. as yet unarranged, a good drama- 
tic poet might avail himself with considerable advan- 
tage. I shall give my readers some specimens of differ- 
ent kinds, distinguishing them by the Italic character. 

" Nor ihitik to tat/, here teill I slop, 

" Here viU I fix Ike timitt offrantgreMtioH, 

" Norjarther tempt the avenging rage ^heaven. 

" When guilt Wee this once harbours in the breatt, 

" Thoie holy beingi, tohoie unseen direction 

" Gmdes through the mate of life the Heps of man, 

" Fltf the detested mamions of impiety, 

** And quit their charge to horrour andto ruin." 

A small part only of this interesting admonition is 
preserved in the play, and is varied, I think, not to 
advantage: 

" The >oul once tainted with so foul a crim^ 
" No more ahall glow iriih friendihip's hallow'd aidour : 
" IlKae holy beings whose auperior care 
" Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue, 
" Affrighted at impiety like thin^ 
" Resign their charge to baaeuesi and to ruin." 
« I feel the soji i^ectitm 

" Fbith in my cheek, andtoander in my veins. 

" Teaeh me the Grecian arts ^to/t pertuawit.'* 
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« Sure this it hoc, which hereto/ore I conceived the 
dream of idle maids^ and wanton poets." 

" Though no comets or prodigies foretold ike ruin 
of Greece, signs which heaven must by another miracle 
enable us to understand, yet might it bejoreshewn, by 
tokens no less certain, by the vices which always bring 
it on." 

This last passage is worked -up in the tragedy itself, - 
as follows : 

LKONTtUS. 

" - ■ — That power that kindly spreads 
" The clouda, a signal of impending Bhowers, 
" To warn the wBod'ring linnet to the shade, 
" Beheld, without concern, expiring Greece, 
" And not one prodigy foretold our fete. 

UBMBTBIUS. 

" A thourand horrid prodigies foretold it ; 

" A feeble government, eluded laws, 

" A factions populace, luxurious nobles, 

" And all the maladies of sinking States. 

" When public villuny, too strong for justice, 

" Shews his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 

*' Can brave I^eontius call for aiiy wonders, 

" Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 

" When some neglected fiibriclf nods beneath 

" The weight of years, and totters to the tempest, 

" Must heaven despatch the messengeia of light, 

*' Orwnke the dead, to warn ns of its UIP " 

Mahomet, (to Ieene.) " / have tried thee, and 
Joy to find that thou deservest.to be loved by Mahomet, 
■^^with a mind great as his own. Sure, thou art on 
errour of nature, and an exception to the rest of thy 
se.r, and art immortal; for sentiments like thine were 
never to sink into nothing. I thought all the thought* 
of the fair had been to select thelgraces of the day, 
dispose the colours of the flaunting (Rowing) robe. 
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time the voice and roU the gre, plme the gem^ damn 
the dreta, and add new rotet to thcfaSng etKek^ hmt 
^^arkling." 

ThoB in the tngedy : 

" DltHtriotH aaid. oew mmden fix me thine ; 

** Thf Mwl complete) the trinmphi of thy bee j 

" 1 thought, ftnipve mf fkir, the noblett ata, 

" The ■trongesi effort oTa rcmale soul, 

" Wm bnt to choose the graces or the daj, 

" To tone the toagtt, to teach the eye* to ittD, 

" Diipose the colonn of the flowing robe, 

" And add new races to the bded cheek." 

I shall select one other passage, on account, of Ok 
doctrine which it illustrates. Irene obserres, ** that 
the Supreme Being will accept of virtue, whatever 
outward circumstances it may be accompanied with, 
and may be delighted with varieties of worship : but is 
answered \.That variety cannot affect that Being, who, 
infinitely happy in his own perfections, want* no ex- 
ternal gratifications ; nor can infinite truth be de- 
lighted with falsehood; that though he m^ guide or 
pity those he leaves in darkness, he abandon* those who 
shut their eyes against the beams of day" 

Johnson's residence at Lichfield, on hts return to it 
at this time, was only for three months ; and as he had 
as yet seen but a small part of the wonden of tiie 
Metropolis, he had little to tell his townsmen. He re- 
lated to me the following minute anecdote of thii period : 
** Tn the last age, when my mother lived in LradoM^ 
there were two sets of peoide, those who gave the wait 
and those who took it : the peaceable and the quamt 
*>me. When I returned to Ijchfield, after havkig bee* 
in London, my mother asked ae, whether I war one of 
(hott who gave the wall, or tfiose who iock. it. Skm it 
lir fixed that every man keeps- to the r^bt;. ov^- iCo 
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taking the wall, another yields it ; and it is nerer a 
dispute." ' 

He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnson ; but 
her daughter, who had lived with them at Edial, wa»' 
left with her relations in the country. His lodgings: 
were for some time in Woodstodc-street, near Hanovar 
square, and afterwards in Castle-street, near Cavendish-- 
square. As there is something pleasingly interesting* 
to many, in tracing so great a man through all his 
different habitations, I shall, before this work is con- 
cluded, present my readers with an exact list of his.> 
lodgings and houses, in order of time, which, in pladd 
condescension to my respectful curiosity, he one evening' 
dictated to me, but without specifying how long he- 
lived at each. In the pn^ress of Ms life I shall bare 
occasion to mention some of them as connected witIL 
particular incidents, or with the writing of particular 
parts of his works. To some, this minute attention, 
may appear trifling ; but when we consider the puncti^ 
Iknis exactness with which the different houses in which 
Milton resided have been traced by the writers of his 
life, a similar enthusiasm may be pardoned in the 
biographer of Johnson. 

His tragedy being by this time, as be thought, com- 
pletely finished and fit for the stage, he was vei'y desirous 
tiiat it should be brought forward. Mr. Peter Garrick 
tdd me, that Johnson and he went together to the 
Fountain tavern, and read it over, and that he after- 
waids solicited Mr. Fleetwood,- the patentee of Drury- 
lane theatre, to have it acted at his house ; but Mr. 
FieeCwood would not accept it, probably because it was 
not patronized by some man of high rank ; and it wa& 

* Journal of 3 Tour to ths Uebrides, 3dedit.p.2SS, 
VOL. I. G 
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not Bcted till 1749> wh^ hia fnend David Garaidc ww 
manage of that theatre. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, b^tm and canied 
OB by Mr. Edward Care, under the name of STLTAUm 
UIbbam, had attracted the notice and esteem of John- 
son, in an eminent d^ree, before he came to London a» 
an adventurer in literature. He tcdd me, that wben hfr 
finrt saw St. John's Gate, the place where that de- 
servedly popular miscellany was originally printed be- 
** beheU it with reverence." I suppose, indeed, that 
every young authour has had the same kind of Aiding' 
fbr Uie magazine or periodical publication idtidi has 
flnrt entertained him, and in which he has first had an. 
Of^Kotunity to see himself in print, without the risk of 
flp^odng his name. I myself recollect such impressions 
fimn " The Scots Magazine," which was b^un at 
ScBnborgh in the year 1739, and has been ever am- 
ducted with judgement, accuracy, and propriety. Xyct 
cannot hdp thinking of it with an affectionaie nga^ 
Johnson has dignified the Gentleman's Magazine by th* 
importance with which he invests the life of Cave ; but 
be has given it still greater lustre by the various adniis> 
able Essays which he wrote for it. 

Tliongh Johnson was often solicited by his fricndk^to 
make a comfdete list of his writings, and ti&ed of dnBg; 
it, I bdleve with a serious intention that they ritoidd aK 
be collected on his own account, he put it off flnua yav 
to year, and at last died wiUiout having done it per^ 
fectly. I have one m his own hand-writing, wfaidi 
contains a c^tain nunAer ; I indeed doubt if be covltf 
bare remembered every one of them, as they wov •• 
■amerous, so varioui^ and scattered in sudi a mnltiplfc-' 
city of unconnected publications ; nay, several of than 
published nndet dte aaioes of other pentms* to wh<«k 
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he liberally contributed from the abundance of his mind. 
We must, therefore, be content to discover tbem, partly 
from occasional information given by him to his friends, 
and partly from internal evidence.^ 

His first performance in the €rentleman's Magazine, 
which for many years was his principal resource for 
employment and support, was a copy of Latin verses, 
in March 1738, addressed to the editor in so happy a 
s^e of compliment, that Cave must have been desti- 
tute both of taste wd sensibility, had he not felt him^ 
self highly gratified. 

Ad Urbanum.* 

Urbane, nuUis Jesse laboribuSf 
Urbane, mdlis vide calumnUs, 
Cuijronte sertum in erudiid 
Perpefuo viret et virebit ; 

Quid moliatur gens imitantium, 
Quid et minetuvy sdicHtts parHntf 
Vacare soils perge Musis, 
Juxta ammo studiisqueJeKx. 

LingUiB procacisplumbea spicula, 
FidenSf superbo Jrange sHentio ; 
Victrix per obstantes cateroas 
Sedulitas anhnosa tendet, 

Intende nervoSf Jortis, inanibits 
Riturus oUm nisUms amuU; 
Intende jam nervos, habeUs 
Pariicipes opene Camcenas^ 

* While in the course of my narratire I entimerate his writings, I 
shall take care that my readers shall not be left to waver in doubt, 
beti^ieen certainty and ooajecture, with regard to their authenticity, 
and, for that purpoae, shall mark with an asterisk (*) those which he 
adKDOwledgedto bit frienda^ and with a dagger (f) those which are 
ascertained to be hi» by internal efidence. When any other pieces 
are ascribed to biai^ Lsbatt giv« my reasons. 

« ft. 
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Non alia Musit pagina gralior. 
Quoin quit teverit ludiera Jungere 
Novit, /atigatamque u/tgit " 

Vlilibui Ttcreare mentem, 
Trsente Ni/mphit icrta Ltfcoridt, 
Roice ruborem sic viola adjuvat 
Immisla, tie Iris refulget 
Mthereit vnriata Jucit.^ S. J. 

) A tnuuUtion of, this Ode, by an unknown correapondent, ap- 
peared in the Moguine for the month of May following : 

" Hail Ubban ! indefaitgable man, 
" Unwearied yet by all thy useful toil ! 

" Whom num'roiu slanderers assault in rain ; 
" Whom no base calumny can put to foil. 

" But still the laurel on thy learned brow 

" Flourishes fair, and Khali fur ever grow. 

" What mean the servile imitating crew, 
" What their vuin blust'ring, and their empty noise, 

" Ne'er seek : but still thy noble ends pursue, 
" Unconquer'd by the rabble's venal voice, 

" Still lu the Muse thy studious mind apply, 

" Happy in temper, oa in industry. 

" The senseless sneerings of an haughty tonguv, 
" Unworthy thy attention to engage, 

" Unheeded pass : and tho' they mean thee wrong, 
" By manly silence disappoint their rage. 

" Assiduous diligence confounds its foes, 

" Resistless, tho' malicious crowds oppose. 

" Exert thy powers, nor slaclien in the conrse, 
" Thy spotless fame shall quash all false reports : 

" Exert thy powers, nor fear a rivnl's force, 
" But thou shalt smile at all his vain efforts ; 

" Thy labours shall be crown'd with large success ; 

*' The Muse's aid thy Magazine shall bless. 

" No page more grateful to th' harmonious nine 
*' Than that wherein thy labours we survey ; 

" Where solemn themes in fuller splendour shine, 
" (Delightful mixture,) blended with the gay, 

" Where in improving, variousjoys wefind, 

" A welcome respte to the wearied mind. 
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It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Cave as 
a regular coadjutor in his magaziue, by which he pro- 
bably obtained a tderaUe liTelihood. At what time, or 
by what means, he had acquired a competent knowledge 
both of French and Italian, I do not know ; but he was 
so well skilled in them, as to be sufficiently qualified for 
a translator. That part of hb labour which consisted 
in emendation and improvement of the productions of 
other contributors, like that employed in levelling 
ground, can be peit^ved only by those who had an op- 
portunity of comparing the original with the altered 
copy. What we certainly know to have been done by 
him in this way, was the Debates in botli houses of 
Parliament, under the name of " The Senate of Lilli- 
put," sometimes with feigned denominations of the se- 
veral speakers, sometimes with denominations formed' 
of the letters of their real names, in the manner of what 
is called anagram, so that, they might easily be de- 
cyphered. Parliament then kept the press in a kind of 
mysterious ewe, which made it necessary to have re- 
course to such devices. In our time it has acquired sn 
unrestrained freedom, so that the people in all parts of 
the kingdom have a fair, open, and exact report of the 
actual proceedings of their representatives and legisla- 
tors, which in our constitution is highly to be valued; 
thou^i, unquestionably, there has of late been too much 
reason to complain of the petulance with which obscure 
scribblers have presumed to treat men of the most re- 
-qiectable character and situation. 

" Thus when the nymphs In some fair verdant ntead) 
*' Of varioua^ow'rs a beauteous nreath compose, 

" The lovely violet's azure-painted head 
" Adds lustre to the crimson-Unshing rose. 

" Thus Bplendtd Iris, with her varied dye, 

" Shinea in the Kther, and adoitu the skv. 

' ♦• BRITON." 
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This important article of the Gentleman's Magaziol 
as, for sereral jrears, executed by Mr. WUBam Gi 
rie, a man who deseires to be respectably rectvded ! 
e literaTy annals of this country. He was descendel 
'-of an ancient family in Scotland; but hanng: a smi 
trimony, and being an adherent of the unfortunatfc 
luse of Stuart, he could not accept of any office in 
he therefore came to I>ondon, and employed 
ilents and learning as an " Authour by profe 

writings in history, criticism, and politicks, 

msiderable merit.* He was the first Englbh historiflA 

ho had recourse to that autfaentick source of informt- 

aon, the Parliamentary Journals ; and such was 

'power of his political pen, that, at an early period, 

^Vemment thought it worth their while to keep it qtridt 

ly a pension, which he enjoyed till his death. Johi 

iteemed him enough to wish that his life should 

'written. The debates in Parliament, which 

Wought home and digested by Guthrte, whose memoi^ 

thougli surpassed by others who have since follow 

him in the same department, was yet very quick 

tenacious, were sent by Cave to Johnson for his 

sion ; and, after some time, when Guthrie had attaini 

to greater vaiiety of employment, and the speeches 

more and more enriched by the accession of Johnson^ 

genius, it was resolved tliat he should do the whcHt 

himself, from the scanty notes furnished by person! 

employed to attend in both houses of Parliamenb 

metimes, however, as he himself told me, he Tii 

thing more communicated to him than the names 

niuc}) poeiry b« wrote, I know not ; but be informed ra« 

raa the authour oi the beautiful little piece, " The Eagle 

BRcdbTeitst, " in the collection of poenu entitled, " Tas 

t[h it IB there said to be written by Archibald Scott, 

1600, 
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the several speakers, and tbe part whidi tbey bad takem 
in the debate. 

Tliiu was Johnson employed during some of the beit 
jears of his life, as a mere literary labourer " for gain, 
not gloiy," solely to obtain an honest suf^rt. He 
however indulged himself in oocaaonal little saHiei^ 
which the French so happily express by tbe term jeujr 
^esprit, and which will be noticed in their order, in 
the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers 
and " gave the world assurance of the Man," was idg 
*' London, a Poem, in Imitation of tbe Third Satire 
of Juvenal ; " which came out in May this year, and 
burst forth with a splendour, the rays of which will for 
ever endrde bis name. Boileau bad imitated the same 
satire with great success, applying it to Paris : but all 
attentive comparison will satisfy every reader, that he is 
much excelled by the English Juvenal. Oldham had also 
imitated it, and applied it to London ; all which perftmn- 
ances concur to prove, that great cities, in every age, VbA 
in every country, will furnish similar topicks of satiie. 
Whether Johnson had previously read Oldham's imita- 
tioo, I do not know ; but it is not a little renmrk^ik^ 
tbat there is scarcely any coincidence tcnind between the 
two performances, though upon tbe very same solijecb. 
The only instances are, in describiog London as the 
4ink of foreign worthkasness : 

" ■ " ■ the commott than, 

" Where France does all her filth and ordure pour ;" 

■Olsbkh. 
♦" The ooimnoa «Aore of Pariii and of Rome.'* SantmH. 

ad, 

" Ne cftHhig or ptofeuion cocms amiss, 

** A neeA/ nmmiatr can be what tie plene." OLmttMk 

** AS tatneet &Jkilijig m o ntia tr knows." tomtnvt' 

The paitioulara which Oldhasa has ooOedttti, botii 
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as exhibiting the horrours of London, and of the times^ 
contrasted with better days, are difiereot from those oS 
Johnson, and in general well chosen, and well exprest.' 
There are, in Oldham's imitation, many prosaidt 
verses and bad rhymes, and his poem sets out with a 
frtrange inadvertent blunder : 

" Tho' rouch concern 'd to leave my dear old friend, 
" I must, however, hU design commend 
" Of fixing in the country.^—." 

It is plain he was not going to leave his friend; his 
fiiend was going to leave him. A young lady at once 
corrected this with good critictd sagacity, to 

" Tho' much conceni'd to lose my old dear friend." 
There is one passage in the original, better trans- 
fused by Oldham than by. Johnson : 

" Nil haiet infelix pauperfat durim in K, 
" Qftivi quod riiiiculot homiaa Jacil.'* 

irhich is an exquisite remark on the galling meanness 
^d contempt annexed to poverty : Johnson's imita- 
.tioD is, 

^ I own it plensed me to find amongst them one tniit of the man- 
^lers of the age in London, in the last century, to shield from the 
•neer of English ridicule, what was some time ago too common a 
jMUctice in my native city of Edinburgh ! 

" If what I've uid can't from the town affright, 

" Consider other danger* of the night ; 

" When brickbats are from upper stories thrown, 

" And emptied dtamber pati come pouring dawn 

" From garret viindowi." 
[Perhaps both nations may defend themselves on the score of pre- 
cedent!, by appealing to the " Praxis Rerum Criminalium" of Dam- 
hwilrrin' a celebrated lawyer of Bruges. This curious and scarce 
^■k, published about the middle of the sixteenth century, is a ayt- 
MMif criminal law, in whidi every crime is illustrated by a wood-cnt, 
jjl^l^ tb* manner of committing it. 7'he nuisance alluded to by 
^^.■■hkII ia the subject of chap. 143, entitled " De damno per 
^a/tg^mik\tm « ray appropriate engraving. A. C] 
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** Of all the griefii that harass the distrest, 
** Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.** 

OiiDHAM's, though less elegant, is more just : 

** Nothing in poverty so ill is borne^ 

'* As its exposing men to grinning scorn.'* 

Where, or in what manner this poem was composed, 
I am Sony that I neglected to ascertain with precision, 
firom Johnson's own authority. He has marked upon 
liis corrected copy of the first edition of it, " Written 
in 1788;*' and, as it was published in the month of 
May in that year, it is evident that much time was not 
employed in preparing it for the press. The history of 
its publication I am enabled to give in a very satisfac- 
tory manner ; and judging from myself, and many of 
my friends, I trust that it will not be uninteresting to 
iny readers. 

We may be certain, though it is not expressly named 
in the following letters to Mr. Cave, in 1738, that they 
all relate to it : 

** TO MR. CAVE. 

** Castle-Street, Wednesday Morning, 
" Sin, INo date. 17S8.] 

** When I took the liberty of writing to you a few 
days ago, I did not expect a repetition of this same 
pleasure so soon ; for a pleasure I shall always think it, 
to converse in any manner with an ingenious and can- 
did man ; but having the inclosed poem in my hands 
to dispose of for the benefit of the authour, (of whose 
abilities I shall say nothing, since I send you his per- 
formance,) I believe I could not procure more advanta- 
geous terms from any person than. from you, who huve 
8o much distinguished yourself by your generous en^ 
couragement of poetry ; and whose judgement of that 
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art Qothiog but joor commendation of mj trifle ' can 
give me any occarioa to call in question. I do not doubt 
but 70U win look over tins poem witli another e^ «n2 
reward it in a different manner from a roercenaiy 
bocAseller, who counts the lines he is to purc^iase, and 
4ionaders nothing but the bulk. I cannot help taking 
notice, that besides what the authour maj hope for <n 
account of his abilities, he has likewise aDother daim to 
jMir r^aid, as he lies at present under very disacU 
Tantageous drcumstances of fortune. I beg, therefore^ 
tiiat you will &vour me with a letter to-morrow, that I 
may know what you can affcmi to allow him, that he 
may either part with it to you, or find out (which I de 
not expect,) some other way more to his satis&ction. 

" I have only to add, that as I am sensible I hare 
transcribed it very coarsely, which, after having altered 
it, I was obliged to do, I will, if you please to transtnit 
the sheets from the press, correct it for you ; and take 
the trouble of altering any stroke of satire whidt ywi 
may dislike. 

'* By exerting on this occasion your usual genero- 
sity, you will not only encourage learning, and relieve 
Stress, but (though it be in comparison of the other 
motives of very small account) oblige in a very sensible 
manner. Sir, 

" Your very humble Servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" TO M». CAVE. 

S™> "Monday, No. 6, CmOm***. 

** I AM to return you thanks for the presmt jaiL 

•were so kind as to send by me, and to intreat that y«i 

«ffl be pleased to inform me by the penny^xnt, whcffbir 

you resolve to print the poem. If you [dMse to send it 

* Hii Ode " Ad UibaniiD)," probably. Nicboli. 
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me hj the post, with a note to Doddlej, I wiU go and 
read the lines to him, that we may have his consent to 
put his name in the title-page. Ajs to the printing, if it 
can be set immediately about, I will be so mudi the 
authour's friend, as not to content myself with mete 
solicitatioBs in his &vour. I propose, if my calcuktioQ 
be near the truth, to engage for the reimbursement of 
all tfairt yon* shall lose by an impression of 500 ; pro- 
vided, as you very generously propose, that the profit 
if any, be set aside for the authour's use, excepting the 
present you made, which, if he be a gainer, it is fit he 
should repay. I beg that you wUl let one of your sei^ 
vants write an exact account of the expence of such an 
impression, and send it with the poem, that I may 
know what I engage for. I am very sensible, from 
your generosity on this occasion, of your regard to 
learmng, even in its unhappiest state ; and cannot but 
think such a temper deserving of the gratitude of those 
who JiriEer so often from a contrary disposition. I am. 
Sir, 

** Your mort humble Servant^ 

^ Sam. JoHKaeM»^ 

" TO MR. CAV£. 
^ SIR, [Yo dbfe.5 

*• I WAITED on you to take the copy toDodrfey'st 
as I remember the number of lines which it contains. It 
wiH be no longer than Eugento/ with the quotations, 
which must be subjoined at the bottom of the page ; 
|iart of the beauty of the performance (if any beauty- 
be allowed it) consisting in adapting Juvenal's iseoti- 

^ A jnegi, publitlied ia 17S7« rf wVA see an aocaiinl ia soL Sl 
onder April SO, 177S. 
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ments to modem focts and pereons. It will, with those 
additions, very convenienUy make five sheets. And 
nnce the expence will be no more, I shall contentedlj 
insure it, as I mentioned in my last If it be not there- 
fore gone to Dodsley'a, I beg it may be sent me by the 
penny-post, that I may have it in the evening. I have 
composed a Greek Epigram to Eliza," and think she 
ought to be celebrated in as many different languages 
as Lewis le Grand. Pray send me word when you 
will beg^n upon the poem, for it ia a long way to walk. 
I would leave my Epigram, but have not day-light t» 
-transcribe it. I am, Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" to mr. cave. 

■" SIB, l\o date."} 

" I AM extremely obliged by your kind letter, and 
will not fail to attend you to-morrow with Irene, who 
looks upon you as one of her best friends. 

" I was to-day with Mr. Dodsley, who declares very 
warmly in favour of the paper you sent him, whioh he 
desires to have a share in, it being, as he says, a ere* 
Citable thing to be concerned in. 1 knew not what 
answer to make till I had consulted you, nor what to 
demand on the authour's part, hut am very willing that, 
if you please, he should have a part in it, as he will 
undoubtedly be more diligent to dbperse and promote 
it. If you can send me word to-morrow what I ^lall 
aaf to him, I wiJl settle matters, and bring the poem 

■ [the learned Mre. Elizabeth Carter. This Indy, of whom fre- 
qoetit mention will be found in these Memoin, whs daughter of 
Nicholas Carter, D. D. She died in Clai^es-street, Feb. 19, 180^ 
in her eighty-ninth year. Malone.] 
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with me for the press, which, as the town empties, we 
cannot be too quick with. I am. Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 

« Sam. Johnson.** 

To us who have long known the manly force, bold 
siurit, and masterly versification of this poem, it is a 
matter of curiosity toobsem the diffidence with whidi 
its authour brought it forward into pubUck notice 
while he is so cautious as not to avow it to be his own 
[iroductioD ; and with what humility he offers to dlow 
the printer to " alter any stroke of satire which he 
might dislike." That any such alteration was made, we 
do not know. If we did, we could not but feel an in- 
dignant regret ; but how painful is it to see that a writer 
of such vigorous powers of iniod was actually in such 
distress, that the small profit which so short a poem, 
however excellent, could yield, was courted as a " relief." ' 

It has been generally said, I know not with what 
truth, that Johnson offered his " London " to several 
booksellers, none of whom would purchase it. To this 
circumstance Aft. Derrick alludes in the following lines 
of his " Fortune, a Rhapsody : " 

" Will Qo kind patron Johmiok own ? 
"Shall JoRMEoN friendleii range the town ? 
" And every pnbliiher refiiae 
" The offspring of his happy Muie ? " 

But we have seen that the worthy, modest, and in- 
genious Mr. Robert Dodsley, had taste enough to per- 
ceive its uncommon merit, and thought it creditable to 
have a share in it. The feet is, that, at a future con- 
ference, he bargained for the whole property of it, for 
which he gave Johnson ten guineas ; who told me, " I 
might perhaps have accepted of less ; but that Paul 
Whitehead bad a little before got ten guineas for « 
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po«n ; «ad I would not take less than Paid White* 
head." 

I may here obeerve, that Johnson appeared to tne to 
underrahie Paul Whitehead upon every occasion when 
he was mentioned, and, in my opinion, did not do him 
juitice ; but when it is considered that Paul Whitehead 
was a member of a riotous and profane club, we may 
aooount fbr Johnson's hai^pg a prejudice against him. 
Paul Whitehead was^ indeed, unfortunate in beii^ not 
only riighted by Johnson, but violently attacked by 
ChurdiiUt who utters the following imprecation : 

" May I (can worse disgrace on mxnbood Ml P) • 
" Be bora c WbitefaeMd, and baptited a Panll " 

yet I shaU never be persuaded to think meanly <^ 
the authour of so brilliant and pointed a satire is 
"■ Manners." 

Johnson's " London" was published in May^ Vt9A ;* 
and it is remartiable, that it canie out on tiie same 
morning with Pope's satire, entitled " 173S ; " so that 
Bngland had at once its Juvenal and Horace as poetical 



^ * Sir Jidm Hawkins, p. 86, telU u>, " The event ii 
the poem of ' London ;' but in amy particular, except the diffei^ 
cnce of a year, what ia there said of the departure of Thales, muit 
be undentood of Sava^e^ and looked upon ai tnte tuttory" Thit 
conjecture is, 1 beUeve^ entiiriy granBdleai. I have been Msared that 
Johnaon aud he was not so mooh aa acquainted with Sarage, when 
he wrote his ' London.' If the departure mentiooed in it was the 
departure of Sarage, the event was not antedated hMlJbreteen ,■ for 
' London ' was published in May, 1738, and Savage did not set ovt 
for Walea till Juljr, 1799< Howerer wdl JohMon could detei. Ilbe 
CMdilMlitf of meimi i^, he did- not pretend thathe himadf waa. 
poascsaed of that bculty. 

[The assertion that Johnson was not even acquainted mth Sange, 
wften he published his ' Lonoom,' maybe doubtful. Johnson tMl< 
leave oTSnvage iriim he went CoWtdeain 17S9, and must liMV 
beca- Mfwated with faJM bcfort tkat period. See hia Uie of Sa^ 
nge, A.C}. 



monitors The Bererend Dr. Douglas^ now Bishop of 
SalisbuTfT, to whom I am indebted for some oUigii^^ 
commmiicationsy was then a student at Oxford, and 
i^nembers wdl the effect which ^ London ^' produced. 
Every bodj was dehghted with it ; and there being wa 
name to it, the first buz of the literary circles was, 
** here is an unknown poet, greater even than Pope.** 
And it is recorded ia the Gentleman's Magazine of tibat 
year,^ that it ^.got to the second edition in the course 
of a wedL.** 

One of the warmest patrons of this poem on its fint 
appearance was General Oglethobpe, wbese ^ strongp 
faenerolence of soul* ** was unabated dining the course 
of a very long Hfe ; though it is painfol to think, that 
he had bnt too mndi reason to become cold and callous^ 
and discontented with the world, from the negiect 
which be experienced of his pubhck and private worthy 
by those in whose power it was to graldiy .so gallant & 
veteran: with marics of distinction. This extraordinary 
peraott was as remarkable for his learning and taste^ as 
teat Ina other eminent qualities.; and no man was more 
pronqpt^ active, and generous, in encouri^fing meriti. 
I fanre heasd Johnson gratefully acknowlei%e, in hie 
p p esej s cc, the kind and effectual support which he gane 
to hir ^ London,** though unacquainted with its an^ 



' FOSB, who them fflied the poetical throne without a 
mal,. it may reasonaUy be presumed, must have bee» 
paitamlfaEly struck by the sudden appearance of such a 
poet L and, to his. credit, let it be remembered, that his 
feelings and conduct on the occasion were candid asid 
liberal. He requested Mr. Richardson, son of the 
|ninter, to endeavour to find out who this new aothour 

> Vkge98B. 
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was. Mr. Richardson, after some inqiiuy, hanng in. 
formed him that be had discovered onlj that his name 
was JohasoD, and that he was some obscure man. Pope 
said} " He will sooq be deterri" ' We shall preaenUj 
see, from a note written by Pope,* that he was himself 
afterwards more successful in his inquiries than bis 
friend. 

. That in this justly celebrated poem may be foand a 
few rhymes which the critical precision of English pro- 
sody at this day would disallow, cannot be denied; but 
wiUi this small imperfection, whidb in the general Uaze 
of its excellence is not perceived, till the mind has sub- 
sided into cool attention, it is, undoubtedly, <Hie (tf'the 
noblest productions in our language both for sentiment 
and expression. The nation was then in that ferment 
against the Court and the Ministry, which some years 
after ended in the downMt of Sir Robert Walpde; 
and as it has been said, tiiat Tories are Whigs when 
out of place ; and Whigs Tories when in [rface ; 8<^ 
as a Whig Administration ruled with what farce it 
could, a Tory Opposition had all the animation and 
all the eloquence of resistance to power, aided by 
the common topicks of patriotism, liberty, and indqieii- 
dence ! Accordingly, we find in Johnson's " London" 
the most spirited invectives against tyranny and o^ 
pression, the warmest predilection for his own country, 
and the purest love of virtue ; interspersed with traits 
of hb own particular character and situation, not 
omitting his prejudices as a " true-born Engliahman,"* 

■ Sir Joshua Reynolda, ftom the infbnnation of the jroongct 
Kcbardion. 

• [8eep. 110. Malokb.] 

> It ia, however, rematkable, that he luei the e[)ithet, which no- 
doubtedly, since the union between England and Scotland, ought l6 ' 
deooninate the natives of both parts of onr island. 

" Was eaily taught a Britok'i rights to prize." 
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Bot onl^ against ftoeign countries, bat agaiiMt InimoA 
and ScDtlaod. On some (tf these topicks I shall ^uotft 
a Sew possibles : 

" The cheated natioo'ii happy- fov'ritw see ; ^ 

" Marie whom the great caress, who frown on me.'^ 

" Hm kcaTMi rewiT'd, in |utjr to the pooTt 
" No pathleaa waste, or undiseonr'd shore ? 
" No secret island in the boundless main ? 
" No peaceful desart yet unclaim*d by Spain P , 
" Qiiich iM u« rise, the happy aeats nplore, 
" Aai bear Oppmaion'B insolenca no more." 

" How, when competitors like these contend, 
" Can turfy Virtue hope tb find a friend ?" 

" This raoumfiil troth is every where confeai'd. 
" Slow ai«si wokth, bt povbrtt Dapaaii'Dl" 

We mtj easily conceave with what feeling a greM 
miiHJ like his, cranped and galled by narrow circuM 
stances, ottered this last Une, which he martced by c»- 
{ntals. The whole of the poem is eminently excellent, 
and there are in it such ptoob of a knowledge of the 
TorbJi and of a mature acquaintance with life, w 
CiMiiB^. he contemplated wiAout wonder, when w* 
nmaider that he was then onty in his twenty-ninft 
year> and had yet been so little in the " busy haunts rf 
menJ' 

** Yet, wfailewe a^ifethe poetical exceHcBce oftiiis 
ptttm, candour obliges us to allow, that the flame ef 
pabiotism and zeal for popular resistance with whidi 
it ia fraught* bad no just cause. There was, in tntth^ 
fw " on>EesaKm;" the ** o^itHi" was not " cheaitedL" 
Sir Robert Walpole was a wise and a benevolent ministts^ 
wbo thought that the happiness and prosperity of t 
cqinmerdal country Ijke ours, would be best promote 
Iqr paace, nthidi Ue accoEduigly^ naiatainwl witJh crediiU 
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duriog a yof long period. Johnson Idmarif mStenmds 
honettly acknovkdged the merit of Walpole, whom he 
called " 8 fixed star; " while he characteriaed his oppo- 
nent, Pitt, as a " meteor." But Johnson's Jurenile 
poem was naturally impregnated with the fire of o[^k>- 
fdtion, and upon every account was universally admired. 
Though thus elevated into fame, and conscious of un- 
common povren, he had not that bustling confidence, or 
I may rather say, that animated ambition, wbidi one 
might have supposed would have urged him to endea- 
vour at nsing in life. But such was his inflexiUe 
dignity of character, that he could not stoop to court the 
great; without which, hardly any man has, made his 
way to a high station. He could not expect to produce 
many such works as his " Xx>NDOX," and he felt the 
hardships of writing for bread ; he was therefore, willing 
to resume the office of a schoolmaster,- so as to have a 
sure, though moderate income for his life ; and an ofller 
being made to him of the mastership of a school,* pro- 

* In n billet written by Mr- Pope in the following year, this acboot 
i« laid to hKve been in Shropshire ,- but as it appears from a letter 
ftpm Hhrl Gower, that the tnuteei of it were " lonie worthy gentle- 
Ben in Johnson'! neighbourhood," I in my first edition suggoted 
tlf^t Pope must hnve, by mistake, written Shropshire, instead of .Staf- 
fordshire. But I have since been obliged to Mr. Spearing, attoniey- 
at-law, for the following information: — Williiun Adams, formerly 
citixen and haberdasher of London, founded a school at Newporli 
in the county of Salop, by deed dated S7th Nofember, 1656; bj- 
wbich he granted the ' yearly sum of *ixtif poundi to such able and 
Immed schoolmaster, from time lo time, being of godly life and^con-' 
versatton, who should have been educated at one of the Universities 
ofOxfonl orCambtidge, and hud taken the degree of itfarfero^iirt^ 
and WM well read in the Greek and Ijitin tongues, as should be 
aoninated from time to time by the said William Adams, during fab 
life, ond after the decease nf the snid William Adams by the gorem- 
oun (nnmely, the Master and Wardens of the Haberdaihera' Com- 
pany of the City of London) and their lucceaiora.' The manour 
Mid lands out of which the Rvenuca for the naintenanc« of the 
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vided he could obtain the degree of Master of Artfl> Dr. 
Adams was applied to, b^ a common friend, to knofr 
whether that could be granted him as a favour from the 
jLTniver^t^ -of Oxford,. But though he had made, such 
« figure in the literary world* it was then thought tofi 
great a favour .to be asked. 

Pope,, tyithout any knowledge of him but froni 
his ** LoadoD," )*ecommended I^im to Earl Gower,'wbp 



of ^^gwd." Jront the foregfung acoount of tbi* round*tion, par- 
ticularly the circuniBtiinces of the ^nlnry being aixty pounds, ancl the 
degree of Nfoster of Arts being a requtaite qualification in the teacJier, 
it seemed probable that this wm the school in contemplsitioii ; add 
that Lord Oower erroneously sappoaed thai the gentlemen who poa- 
•ewed the lands, out of which the revenues isMued, were triuteei.cf 
the charity. 

Snci) ^u probftble conjecture. But in " the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine" firrMay, 179S, there is a letter fntiL Mr. Henn, one of 
the natters of the icbool oT Appleby, in'Lncestershire, in whieh he 
srritcaas fbllawB': ., 

" I compared tine and circunutance together, in order to diacorec 
whether the school in question might not be this of Appleby, Some 
oflhe trustees at that period were ' worthy gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood of Lichfield.* Appleby itself is not far from the ntigh- 
hoiu^aoA-ai UchfieM; the salary, tbt degree requisite, togetter . 
with the .^me ((fdeaion, all agreeing mth the statutes of Apfdpby. 
The el^i^n, as aaid in the letter, ' could not be delayed longer than 
liic'il'thof next montTi,' which' was the Ufh of September, just three 
BM^tlM iiAdriilte iKiTnaal ftudit^day of Ajipleby schdd, which is ahrafs 
on the lllh.ofJuite; and the statutes eojcdn^ ne vUiu* praa^ormm 
Htetio diutitu tribut wtentibtf* iHornrelur, &c. 

" These I thought to be convincing proofi that my conjecture waa 
not ill-rounded, and that, in a future edition of that book, the ctr* 
cnmstancc nightbe rectfrded ns fitct. 
. " But whot banishes every shadow of doubt is the Mimute'booi of 
ihc school, which declares the head -mastership to be at tkat time 

FACAWT-" 

I cannot omit returning thanks to this learned gentleman for the 
TCiy handsome nrtintr in which he has in (hat letter beep so good ea 
to apatkaHbk work. 
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■deavoured to procure ibr him a degree firom DuUin^ 
f the following letter to a friend of Deaa Swift ; *. 
' SIR, 

' Mr. Samuel Johnson (author of London, a 

tire, and some other poetical pieces) is a native c 

lis country, and much respected by some worthy gen* 

lemen in his neighbourhood, who are trustees of a 

■ttarity-school now vacant; the certain salary is sixQ^ 

■pounds a year, of which they are desirous to ma) 

1 master ; but, unfortunately, he is not capable of re* 

giving their bounty, which would make Him happy JoW 

IJ|^, by not being a Master of Arts; which, by the 

I i^tutes of this school, the master of it must be. 

" Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think 

that 1 have interest enough in you, to prevail upon yo* 

I to write to Dean Swift, to persuade tlie University of 

I jpublin to send a diploma to me, constituting this pofif 

I Masta' of Arts in their University. They highly 

' extol the man's learning and probity ; and will not fc 

persuaded, that the University will make any difScultV^ 

of conferring such a favour upon a stranger, if he is re 

commended by the Dean. They say, he is not afraid a 

the strictest examination, though he is of so long I 

I journey -, and will venture it, if the Dean thinks || 

1 Ibecessary ; choosing rather to die upon the road, than i 

' starved to death in translating for bookseliers ; whi 

. has been his only subsistence for some time past. 

' I fear there is more difficulty in this affair, thMl 

I ttose good-natured gentlemen apprehend ; especially at 

tlieir election cannot be delayed longer than the 11th 4 

I isext month. If you see this matter in the same ligbt 

that it appears to me, I hope you will bum this, an 

pardon me for giving you so mucli trouble about an im- 

I practicable thing ; but, if you think there is a probabilitj 

T cf obtaining the favour asked, I am >ureyourhumaiu^», 
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and propensdtj to relieve merit in distiesB, wiH iacBne 
jou to serve the poor man, witiiout my adding mof 
more to the trouble I have already given you, tfaaa 
a«uring you that I am, with great tru^. Sir, 

" Your faithful servant, 

** Trentluun, Aug. 1, 1799. "" GoWEt/^ 

It was^ perhaps^ no saudl disappointment to Johossn 
that this respectable application had not the desired eSoett 
yet how much reason has there been, both for ^**«yTflf 
and his country, to rejoice that it did not succeed, as hm 
might jmjbaiAj have wasted in obscurity those honrs is 
which he afterwards produced his incompandde woAau 

About this time he made one other effort to emanci^ 
pate faimidif from the drudgeiy of authorship. He 
applied to Dr. Adams, to consult Dr. Smalbroke cititm 
Commons, whether a person might be permitted t» 
fHRBCtiseai an advocate there, without a doctor's dega 
in Civil Law. ** I am ^said he) a total stranger to 
studies; but whatever is a profession, and maintains 
munbers, must be within the reach of common abilitiei^ 
and some degree of industry/' Dr. Adams was much 
pfeased with Johnson's design to employ his talents in 
that manner, being confident he would have attained ta 
gaeat eminence. And, indeed, I cannot conceive a mfltt 
letter quafified to make a disting«ished figure as m 
lawyer ; for, he would have brought to his profession a 
rich store of various knowledge, an uncommon acute*^ 
acBBp and a command of langui^, in which few couUl 
h m HL equalled, and none have surpassed him. He who 
"Cdtild display eloquence and wit in defence of the ded* 
non of the House of Commons upon Mr. Wilkes's efec* 
tion for Middlesex, and of the unconstitutional UoLr 
mtimi «f on feUow-sdbgects in Ameiica, anust have libea 
m powerful advocate in any cause. But here, also, tte 
want of a degree was an insurmountable bat^ 
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He was, therdb re, under the neoesnty of persevert0|f 
m that oouis^ into which he had beeo forced ; and «Pte 
fiad^ that his propoad ftom Greenwich to Mr. Cave, fin* 
a translation of Father Paul Saipi's Hiatory, wa» 
accepted.^ 

Some^eets of this transhilion were printed off, but 
the desi^ was dropt ; for It happened, oddly enough, 
that another person of the name of Satauel Johnson, 
Librarian of St. Martin's in the Fields, and Curate of 
that {Mrisb, engaged in the same undertaking, and was 
patronised by the Clergy, porticularlr by Dr. Peame, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Sereral light skir^ 
miibes paioed between the rival translators, in the 
news-papers of the day; and the consequence waslhat 
tb^ destroyed each other, for neither of them went on 
with the work. It is much to be regretted, that the able 
peifbrmance of that celebrated genius Fra Paolo, lost 
the advantage of being incorporated' into British litera* 
tore by the masterly hand of Johnson. 

( In the Weelclj- Muceltuj. October SI, 1738. there tppeartd 
the following adveriisement : " Jutt publhilied, proposab fior printii^ 
the HlitoTy of the Council of Trent, translated from the Italian of 
Fither Paul Sarpi ; nith the Aulhour'a Life, nnd Notes theological, 
liitoricd, and critical, from the French edition of Dr. Le Conrnjer. 
Tv which are odded. Obaervotions on the Hiitory, and Notes md 
JIlutralioM from various Antboun, both printed and maouscript. By 
S.JohnMn. i. The worit will conslatof two hundred sheets, and be 
two volnmei in quarto, printed on good paper and letter. 3. The 
price will be 18*. each volume, to be paid, half a guinea at the deK- 
yttj of the &rBt mlume, nod the rot at the delivery of the aecood 
'VOlaine in aheeta. S. Two-pence to be abated for every sheet 1cm 
than two hundred. It maybe had on a large paper, in three volumei, 
at the price of three guineas ; one to he paid at the time of tubuciib- 
Ing, another at the delivery of the Grt t, and the rtst at the deliveiy 
of the other volume*. The work is now in the pren, and will be 
tdjligently pmcciiled. SnbacriptioM are token in by Mr. Dodsley in 
Pnll-Mdl, Mr. Rivington in SL Paul's Church-yard, by £. Cave at 
St. John's Gate, and the Translator, at No. 6, in Ca»tle-street, by 
CMvaidub-»qaan." 
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I have in my possession, by the favour of Mr. John 
Nichols, a paper in Johnson's hand-writing,' entitled 
" Account between Mr. Edward Cave and ^m. John- 
son, in relation to a version of Father Paul, &c. begun 
August the Sd, 1738 ; " by which it appears, that from 
that day to the Slst of April, 1739, Johnson received 
for'thifl work 49/. 7s. in sums of one, two, three, aiid 
sometimes four guineas at a time, most frequently two. 
And it is curious to observe the minute and scrupulous 
accuracyi with which Johnson had pasted upoii it a slip 
of paper, , which he has entitled " SmaJl account," and 
which contains one articJe, " Sept. 9th, Mr. Cave laid 
daira 2f. 6d." There is subjoined to this account, a 
list of some subscribers to the work, partly in Johnson's 
hand-writing, partly in that of another person ; and 
there follows a leaf or two on which are written a num- 
her of characters which have the appearance of a short 
hand, which, periiaps, Johnson was then trying to learn. 

TO MB. CAVE. 
" SIR, '■ Wednesday, 

" I pu> not care to detain your servant while I 
wrote an answer to your letter, in which you seem to 
insinuate that I had promiied more than I am ready to 
peifbrm. If I have raised your expectations by any 
thing that may have escaped my memory, I am sorry ; 
and if you remind me of it, shall thank you for the 
favour. If I made fewer alterations than usual in the 
Debates, ' it was only because there appeared, and still 
appears to be, less need of alteration. The verses to 
!Lady Firebrace' may be had when you please, for you 
know that such a subject neither deserves much thought, 
nor requires it. 

* Thejr oftenrardB appeared in the Gentleroan'a Magazine with 
th'n title — " Verses to Lady Firebtace.at Bury Amik*." 
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** The Chinefe Stories' mar ^ ^^ fiik^ dawn 
wbra jou pka«e to seady in which I do nol recoOecttkat 
/ou denied any altcntioiii to be made. 

** Ad BOf wer to another quexy I am very wiUing to 
write, and had consulted with yon about it laat u^M, 
if there had been tkae ; for I think it the mort pmpK 
way of iaviting such a correqiODdeDce ai m^ be as 
advantage to the paper, not a load upon it. 

" As to the Prize Verses, a backwardness to deter- 
aine thdr decrees of merit is not peculiar to me. You 
may, if jou please, still have what I can saj ; but I 
•hall engage with little spirit in an afiiur, w&idi I sbaU 
hardly end to my own satis&ctioo, and eertmify fiat 
to the satisfaction of the parties concerned." 

" As to Father Paul, I have not yet been just to my 
proposal, but have met with impediments, which, I 
hope, arc now at an end ; and if you find the progcea 
bcreafler not such as you have a right to expect, yon 
can easily stimulate a negligent translator. 

" If any or all of these have contributed to your dis- 
oontent, I will endeavour to remove it ; and desire you 
to propose ihe question to whidi yon wish for an answer. 
*< I am. Sir, 

** Your humble servant, 

" Sam. JoairaeK." 

" TO MB. CAVE. 
" BIR, CJV»«Mr.] 

** I AU pretty much of your opinion, that the Coifr- 
mcntary cannot be prosecuted with any appeanmce of 
auccess ; for as the names of the authours ooncemed 

' Du Ilnlde'H Deicriplion of China wu then publishing bjr Mr. 
Citve in wrrkly numben, whence Johnion was to aelcct piecei tet 
the enbellixhinent or the Mayuine. Nichol*. 

* Hw premlun of faitj poundi pwnw— J far the b«t poea on th« 
Divine Atltibutte a hen allnded to, Niomou* 
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we of mare wagiit in the perfbrmance than its own in- 
trinsick merit, the publicfc wfll be soon satisfied viA H. 
And I tlank the Examen shoidd be pushed firward 
witfa the utnosi csqieditioii. Thua, ' This day, ice. 
An £xflmca «f Mr. Fope'a Essay, &ec. contamiog m 
succinct Account of the Fhiloaof^y of Mr. LeihmtB od 
the System of the FataHsts, with a Cooftitation of 
thdr pfanions, and an UUiatratioii at the Doctrine of 
fVee-win ;' £with what else you think [Ht)peT.] 

" It will, aibove all, be necessary to take notice, that 
it is a thing distinct firom the Commentary. 

" I was BO £ar £rom imaginiog they stood still,' that 
I concdrad them to have a good deal ti^fbre-hand, and 
flierefore was less anxious in providing them more. 
But if ever they stand still on my account, it must 
doubtless be chaiged to me ; and whatever else shall 
be reasonable, I shall not oppose ; but beg a suspense 
of judgment till morning, when I must entreat you to 
aend me a dozen proposals, and you shall then have 
ctijiy to spare. 

" I am Sir, 

" Tour's, impraruus, 

' " Sam. JoHNSOlT.** 

** Pb^t nvistcr up the Prc^Msals if yea can, or let 
Itithaf lecaHthem fi<om the bookseHen." 

But although he ctnresponded with Mr. Cave ctm" 
oeming a translation of Crousaz's Examen of Pope's 
Essay on Man, and gave advice as one anxious for its 
success, I was Uag ago convinced by a perusal of the 
Prc£we, that this translation was erroneously ascribed 
to him ; and I have found this point ascertained beyond 

* He Conponton in Mr. Csve's printing-offico, nbo ifffv hf 
thia letter to have then muted for copj. Nicboli. 
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all doubt, by the following arUcle in Dr. ^rch'c Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. 

** Elibjb CARTi:a£, S. P. D. Thohab Bikch. 

" Versionem iuam Examinu Croutaziatujatitper- 
Ugi. Summam tlyli et elegantiam, et m re drffielUmA 
propritiatem^ admiraius. 

" Dabam Nvcemb. 27* 1738." » 

Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to Afr. 
Seward, that she was the translator of the" Examen." 

It is remarkable, that Johnson's last quoted letter 
to Mr. Care concludes with a fair confesMon that he 
had not a dinner ; and it is no less remarkable, that 
though in this state of want himself, his benevolent 
heart was not insensible to the necessities of an humUe 
labourer in literature, as appears from the Very next 
letter ; 

" TO Mft. CAVE. 
" DEAE BIB, [itfp datt.'\ 

" You may rememljer I have formerly talked with 
you about a Military Dictionary. The eldest Mr. 
Macbean, who was with Mr. Chambers, has very good 
jnaterials for such a work, which I have seen, and will 
do it at a very low rate." I think the terms of War 
and Navigation might be comprised, with, good expla- 
nations, in one 8vo. Pice, which. he u willing to do for 
twelve shillings a sheet, to be made up a guinea at the 
second impression. If you think on it, I wiU wait on 
you with him. 

" I am. Sir, 

"Your humUe servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.*' 

" Pray lend me Topsel on Animals." 

' Birch MSS. Brit. Mu«. 4323. [See Mrs. Carter's Ufe by the 
Her. Montage Pennington, oct. edit. pp. 42-4€. A. C] 
* Thia book was publislied. 
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I Riudt not omit to metitioD, that this Mi% lifacbean 
was a'liativie bf Scotland. . ' ' 

In th€ Gentletnisln^s Magazine of this jrear, Johrtson 
gare a Life of Father Paiil i* and he wrote the Preface 
to the Voliini€^,*f M^ich, though Jirefixied to it when 
bound, is always (lublished with the Ajppendix, and is 
therefore ' the list composition belonging to it. 'The 
ability ^aiid liice adaptation with which he could draw 
up a preTatory address^' was .one bf his peculiar excel- 
lencies. . -'■'■ • '-^^ ■''■'■' ii : ; :■ 

It appears too, that he piiid a friendly tSittentioVt to 
Mrs. Elizabeth <?arter ; tor in a letter from Mr. Cave 
to Dr. IMfch; November 28,' this year, I find " Mr, 
Johnfsoh advises Miss O. to* Imdertake ' a translation bf 
Boethiui\de Com. becau^ tbere is prose and vei*se, 
and to put her ncime to it when published.** This ad- 
vice was not fbllowed ; probably from an apprehension 
that the' Wo^ tvas not 'sufficiently ix)pular for ati ex- 
tensive' 'sate. How well Johnson himself could have 
executed a translation o^ this philosophic poet, we may 
judge iVoin the fc^owlng speriiiieh which he has given 

in the Ratabkf : '(3/o«e>7o A^a 7.) 

■ ■■■•• • ■ 

*" O'fui pefpeM mandum reUiane gubeniat, 

•• Tetrarvm ccdiq^BiOtorJ — ; — 7— ' 

** DU^ket^rrenafuibulasctpqiuf^ramoliSf 

" Aique tiio' sptehiioire mica I Tu namque serenum^ 

** Tu requies irahipaUa piisl Te cemtrefinU^ 

** Prikcipium^vect^i duxj semHaf terminus ^ idem,** 

'* O THOU whofiie power o*er moving worlds presides^ 
' ^' Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
"' Onf darkling maii in pare effulgence shine, 
** And cheer the ckMided nliod with light divine^ 
" Tis thine alone to calm the pious bre^t, 
** With silent confidence and holy rest ; 
** From thee, great God ! we spring, to thee we tend, 
^* Path, motive, guide, original, and end ! " 
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In 17S9> beside the assistance which he gave to tM 
Parliamentary Debates, his writings in the Gentli 

[ nan's Magazine were, " The Life of Boerhaave," 

I in which it is to be observed, that he discovers thi 
love of chymistry which never forsook him ; " jVn A| 
peal to the Publick in behalf of the Editor ;"f " A 
Address to the Reader ;"-j- " An Epigram both i 
Greek and Latin to Eliza,"* and also English verses ( 

I ber;* and " A Greek Epigram to Dr. Birch."* ; 

I has been erroneously supposed, that an Essay puUishc 
in that Magazine this year, entitled " The Apothi 
of Milton," was written by Johnson ; and on that si 

' position it has been improperly inserted in the edil 
of his works by the Booksellers, after his decea 
Were there no positive testimony as to this point, I 
■Style of the performance, and the name of Shakspei 
not being mentioned in an Essay professedly revie' 
the principal English poets, would ascertain it not 
be the production of Johnson. But there is here 
occasion to resta-t to internal evidence ; for my LoB 
Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Douglas) has assured me th| 
it was written by Giilhrie. His separate pubUcationt 
were, " A Complete Vindication of the Licensers of the 
Stage, from the malicious and scandalous Aspersions of 

■ Mr. Brooke, Authour of Gitstavus Vasa," • being 

I ironical Attack upon them for their Suppression of tl 
Tragedy ; and, " Blarmor Norfolciense ; or an Ess 

I on an ancient prophetical Inscription, in monkish 
Rhyme, lately discovered near Lynne, in Norfolk, by 
pROBUs Britannicus." • In this j>erformance, 
in a feigned inscription, sujiposed to have been foui 
in Norfolk, the county of Sir Robert Walpole, then 
obnoxious prime minister of this country, inveij 
against the Brunswick succession, and the measures 
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gOTcnimeiit comeqnent upon it* To this supposed pn^ 
phecj he added a CommentaTy, making each expre88i<Mi 
aj^j to the times, with warm Anti-Hanoverian zeaL 

This anooymoas pamphlet, I believe, did not make 
so much noise as was expected, and, therefore, had 
not a veiy extensive circnlation. Sir John Hawkina 
rdates, ^t ** warrants were issued, and messengen 
emplojred to apprehend the aothour ; who, though h^ 
had finbome to subscribe his name to the pamphlet, 
the v^B;ihnce of those in pursuit of him had dUco- 
▼ered;*' and we are informed, Uiat he lay concealed 
in Lambeth-marsh till the scent after him grew cM. 
This, however, is altogether without foundation, fbr 
Mr. Steele, one of the Secretaries of the Treasnrf, who 
amidst a variety of importaut business, politely obliged 
me with his attrition to my inquiry, informed me, 
that ** he directed eveiy possible search to be made in 
the records of the Treasury and Secretary of Stote's 
Office, but could find no trace whatever of any warrant 
having been issued to aj^rehend the authour of this 
pamphlet" 

* Marmor Norfolciense" became exceedingly scarce, 
so that I for many years endeavoured in vain to pro- 
cure a copy of it. At last I was indebted to the malice 
of one of Johnson's numerous petty adversaries, who, 
in 1775, pablished a new edition of it, "- with Notes 
and a Deification to Samuel Johnson, LL-D. by 
Tribunds ; " in which some puny scribbler invidiously 
attempted to found upon it a charge of inconsistency 
agidnst its authour, because he had accepted of a pen- 
sion tram has present Majesty, and had written in sup- 
port of the measures of government. As a mortifica^ 
tion to audi impotent malice, of which there are so 

) The Inscription and the Traniilation of it are pmerred in the 
London Magaxine for the year I7S9, p. £M. 
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many iustaoces towards mea of eminence, I, am happy 
to relate, that t\u3 telum imbellc did not, reach its 
exalted object, till about, a year af^r it thus appeared, 
when I mentioned it to him, suppasi^ .that he knew 
of the i¥-rpubltcation. To my surprise, he had not 
yet heard of it. He requested me to go directly and 
get it fpr. him, which I did. He...looked at it. and 
laughed, and seemed to be much, diverted with, the 
feeble efforts of his unknown adversary, who, I hope, is 
alive to read this account.. " Now (said he^ here is 
somebody who thinks he has vexed me sadly : yet if it 
had not been for you, you rogue. I should probably 
never have seen it." 

As Mr. Pope's, note concerning Jdinson, alluded to in 
a former. page, refers both to his " London," and bis 
** Mafroor Norfolciense," I have deferred inserting it 
till now. I am indebted for it to Dr. Percy, the Bishop 
of Promore, who permitted me to copy it from the ori- 
ginal in bis possession. It was presented to his Lord- 
ship by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom it was given Igr 
the son of Mr. Hicbardson the painter, the peraon to 
whom it is addressed. I have transcribed it with mi- 
imte exactpess, that the peculiar mode xtf writing,, and 
imperfect spelling of that celebrated p«et, may be ex- 
hibited tf the curious in literature. >It justifies Swift's 
epithet of " paper-sparing Pope," for it is written on a 
slip no larger than a common message-card, and wa^ 
sent to iVIi-. Richardson, along with the imitation of 
Juvenal. 

" This is imitated by one Johnson who put in ibr a 
" Fublick-school in Shropshire,* but was disuppointed. 
" He has ati infirmity of the convulsive kind, that at- 
" tacks him sometimes, so as to make Him a sad Spec- 
*' tacle. Mr. P. from tlie Merit of This Work which 
4 See note, p. 98. 
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'- was all the knowledge he had of Him endeavoured to 
^^ serve Him without his own application ; & wrote to 
" my L**. gore,, but he did not succeed. Mr. Johnson 
*^ published afterw*^. another Poem in Latin with Notes 
** the whole . very Humerous call'd the Norfolk Pro- 
" phecy. «* P/ 

Johnson had been told of this note ; and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds informed him of the compliment which it con- 
taitied, but, from delicacy, avoided shewing him the 
paper itself. When Sir Joshua observed to Johnson 
that he seemed very desirous to see Pope's note, he an- 
swered, •' Who would not be proud to have such a man 
as Pope so solicitous in inquiring about him ? " 

The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, appeared 
to me also, as 1 have elsewhere* observed, to be of the 
convulsive kind, and of the nature of that distemper 
called St. Vitus*s dance ; and in this opinion I am con- 
firmed by the description which Sydenham gives of that 
disease. ^ This disorder is a kind of convulsion. It 
manifests itself by halting or unsteadiness of one of the 
legs, which the patient draws after him like an ideot. If 
the hand of the same side be applied to the breast, or any 
other part of the body, he cannot keep it a moment in 
the same posture, but it will be dfawn into a different 
one by a convulsion, notwithstanding all his efforts to 
the contrary/* Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, was 
of a different opinion, and favoured nic with the fol- 
lowing paper. 

*' Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are impro- 
perly called convulsions. He could sit motionless when 
he was told so to do, as well as any other man. My 
opinion is, that it proceeded fi:om a habit ^ which he 

i Joanial of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 8. 
^ [Sir Joshua Resmolds's notion on this subject is confirmed by what 
Johnson himself said to a young lady, the niece of his friend Christo* 
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had indulged Inmsdf in, c£ aocompanjimg hii thoughts 
with certain untoward actionsi and tboK acAioni ■!• 
ways appeared to me as if they were meant to reprobate 
some part of his past conduct. Wheaever he was aat 
engaged in conversation, such thoughts were sure to' 
rush into his mind; and, for this reason, any compiMy, 
any employment whatever, he preferred to b^ng akme. 
The great business of his life (he said) was to escape 
from himself; this disposition he considered as the dis- 
ease of his mind, which nothing cured but company. 

" One instance of his absence of mind and particu- 
lari^i as it is characteristick of the man, may be worth 
relating. When he and I took a journey together into 
the West, we visited the Ute Mr. Banks, ttf Dorset- 
shire ; the conversatiun turning upon pictures, which 
Johnson could not well see, he retired to a comer of ttie 
room, stretching out his right leg as far aa he could 
reach before him, then bringing up his left le^, and 
stretching his right still further on. The dH gentlemaa 
observing him, went up to him, and in a very courteous 
manner assured him, though it was not a new house* 
the flooring was perfectly safe. The Doctor started 
from his reverie, like a person waked out of his slee^ 
hut spoke not a word." 

While we are on this subject, my readers may not be 
displeased with another anecdote, communicated to me 
by the same friend, from the relation of Mr. Hogartb. 

Johnson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the 
house of Mr. Richardson, authour of Clarissa, and other 
novds of extensive reputation. Mr. Hogarth came one 
day to see Richardson, so<»i after the execution of Dr. 
Cameron, fur having taken arms for the house of Stuart 
in 1745-6 ; and being a warm partisan of George the 

pher Snstt. See k noU by Mr. BoaweU on lome paiticulMi cwB- 
nuMccteil byfieynoUa, in vol. iv.uoilcrUaKh3(V1783. Mai.mw.2i 
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Second, he observed to Richardson, that certainly there 
must have been some very unfavourable circumstances 
lately discovered in this particular case, which had in- 
duced the K.ing to approve of an execution for rebellion 
so long after the time when it was committed, as thin 
had the appearance of pitting a man to death in cold 
blood,^ and was very unlike his Majesty's usual cle- 
mency. While he was talking, he perceived a person 
standing at a window in the room, shaking his head, 
and rolling himself about in a strange ridiculous man- 
ner. He concluded that he was an ideot, whom his re- 
lations had 'put under the care of Mr. Richardson, as 
a very good man. To his great surprize, however, this 
figure stalked forwards to where he and Mr. Richardson 
were dtting, and all at once took up the argument^ and 
burst out into an invective against George the Second, 
as one, who, upon alt occasions, was unrelenting and 
barbarous; mentioning many instances, particularly, 
that when an officer of high rank had been acquitted 
by a Court Martial, George the Second had with his 
own hand struck his name off the list. In short, be 
displayed such a power of eloquence, that Hogarth 

7 Impartial posterity may, perhapa, tie as little ioclined as Dr. 
Johnson was, to justify the nnconinon rigour exercised in the case 
of Or. Archibald Cameron. Me was aa amiable and truly honeat 
man ; and hia o&nce was owing to a generous, though mistaken 
principle of duty. Being obliged, after 1746, to give up his profcs- 
aioD aa a physician, and to go into foreign parts, he was honoured 
with the rank of Colonel, both in the French and Spanish service. 
Me was a son of the ancient and respectable family of Cameron, of 
Lochiel; and his brother who was the Chief of that brave clan, dis- 
tiDgnisbed himself by moderation and humanity, while the Highland 
Mmy marched victorious through Scotland. It is remnrkable of this 
Chief, that though he had earnestly remonstrated against the attempt 
M hopeless, he was of loo heroick a spirit not to venture his life and 
fixtane in the cause, when personally asked by him whom he thought 
hia Prince. 
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looked at him with astonishmeiit^ and actually imagined 
that this ideot had been at the moment inspired. Nei- 
ther Hc^arth nor Johnson were made known to each 
other at this interview. 

In 1740 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine the 
« Preface,"! " the life of Admiral Blake^ « and the first 
parts of those of ** Sir Francis Drake,"* and ^ Philip 
Barretier,"*" both which he finished the folio wing year. 
He also wrote an ** Essay on Epitaphs,"* and an *' Epitaph 
on Philip6,a Musician/' * which was afterwards published 
with some other [neces of his^ in Airs. Williams's Miscella- 
nies. This Epitaph is so exquisitely beautiful, that I re- 
member even Ijard ELames, strangely ^judiced as he 
was against Dr. Johnson, was compelled to aUow it very 
high praise. It has been ascribed to Mr. Garrick, firom 
its appearing at first with the signature G ; but I have 
heard Mr. Garrick declare, that it was written by Dr. 
Johnson, and give the following account of the mannar 
in which it was composed. Johnson and he were sitting 
together; when, amongst other things, Garrid^ re- 
peated an Epitaph upon this Philips by a Dr. Wilkes^ 
in these words : 

" Exalted soul ! whose harmony could please 
** The love-sick vii^in, and the gouty ease : 
** Could jarring discord, like Amphion, move 
" To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 
** Rest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise, 
" And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies." 

Johnson shook his head at these common-place fune- 
ral lines, and said to Garrick, *' I think, Davy, I can 
make a better.** Then stirring about his tea for a little 

* [To which in 1742 he made very large additions, which have 
been incorporated in the edition of Barretier's Life, in the Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. A. €.] 
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while» in a state of meditation, be almost extempore 
produced the following verses ; 



it 



Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love ; 
** Rest here, distress'd by poverty no more, 
" Here find that calm thou gav'st so oft before ; 
Sleep, undisturb'd, within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine ! ** ' 






At the same time that Mr. Garrick favoured me with 
this anecdote, he repeated a very pointed Epigram by 
Johnson, on George the Second and Colley Gibber, 

' [The epitaph of Philips is in the porch of Wolverhampton 
church. The prose part of it is curious : 

'' Near this place Ite^ 
Chahles Claudius Philips, 
Whose absolute contempt of riches 
and inimitable performances upon the violin, 
made him the admiration of all that knew him. 
He was bom in Wales, 
made the tour of Europe, 
and, after the experience of both kinds of fortune. 

Died in 1732." 
Mr* Garrick appears not to have recited the verses correctly, the 
original being as follows. One of the various readings is remarkablci 
as it IS the germ of Johnson's concluding line : 

Exalted soul, thy various sounds could please 
The love sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 
Could jarring croxvdSf like o/<^ Arophion,.move 
** To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 
** Rest here in peace, till Angels bid thee rise, 
" And meet thy Savioufs consort in the skies." 

Dr. Wilkes, the authour of these lines, was a Fellow of Trinity 
CoU^^, in Oxford, and rector of Pitchford, in Shropshire : he col- 
lected nlaterials for a history of that county, and is spoken of by 
Bfown Willis, in his History ofMitred Abbies, vol. ii. p. 189. But 
he was a native of Staffordshire ; and to the antiquities of that county 
was his attention chiefly confined. Mr. Shaw has had the use of his 
papers. Blakbnat.] 

I 2 
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which has never jet appeared, and of wtndi I koow 
not the exact date. Dr. Johnson afloiraTds gave it to 
me himself; 

" AngvaUB still ranira* io Mvo'i ■tnto. 
" And SpcDcef'i vene proloogi EIw'b rdgn ; 
" Greu Gtxmge't wOm kt timcAil Gibber n^; 
" For Nuwe fonn'd the Poet for tbe Kiac." 

Id 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman's M^sxine 
" the Preface,*'f ** Conduaon of his lives of Drake 
and Barretier."* " A free transladon of the Jests of 
Hierodes, with an Introduction ; " f and, I tfahiki the 
Mlowiag pieces : " Debate on the Proposal of peiUa- 
ment to Cromwell, to assume the Title c^ Kjng, 
abridged, modified, and digested ; " f " TranslatiiMi oS 
Abb^ Guyon's Dissertation on the Amazons ; " f 
" Translation of Fontenelle's Panegyrick on Dr. Mo- 
rin."! Two notes upon this appear to me undoubtedlj 
his. He this year, and the two ftdlowing, wrote the 
Parliamentary Debates. He told me himself, that he 
was tbe sole composer of them for those three years 
only. He was not, however, precisely esact in his 
statement, which he mentioned from hasfy recollection ; 
for it is sufficiently evident, that his composition of 
them liegan November 19. 1740, and ended FetHuary 
as, 1742-3. 

It appears from some of Cave's letters to Dr. Birch, 
that Cave had l>etter assistance for that branch of his 
Magazine than has been generally supposed ; and that 
he was indefatigable id getting it made as perfect as be 
could. 

Thus 2lBt July, 1735, " I trouble you with the in- 
closed, l>ecauBe you itaid you could easily correct what 

in here given for I^ord C Id's speech. I beg you 

will do so as soon as you can for me, because the month 
In far advanced." 
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And 15th July, 1787, " As you remember the de- 
bates so far as to perceive the speeches akeady printed 
are not exact, I beg the favour that you will peruse the 
inclosed, and, in the best manner your memory will 
serve, correct the mistaken passages, or add any thing 
that is omitted. I should be very glad to have some- 
thing of the Duke of N l e's speech, which would 
be particularly of service. ^ 

'^ A gentleman has Lord Bathurst's speech to add 
something to." 

And July 8, 1744, " You will see i^hat stupid, low, 
abominable stuff is put^ upon your noble and learned 
friend's ^ character, such as I should quite reject, and 
endeavour to do something better towards doing justice 
to the character. But as I cannot expect to attain my 
desire in that respect, it would be a great satisfaction, 
as well as an honour to our work, to have the favour 
of the genuine speech. It is a method that several 
have been pleased to take, as I coi^ld shew, but I think 
myself under a restraint. I shall say so far, that I have had 
some by a third hand, which I understood well enough 
to come from the first ; others by penny-post, and 
others by the speakers themselves, who hav^ been 
pleased to visit St. John's gate, and show particular 
marks pf their being pleased."^ 

There is no reason, I believe, to doubt the veracity 
of Cave. It is, however, remarkable, that none of 
these letters are in the years during which Johnson 
alone furnished the Debates, and one of them is in the 
very year after he ceased from that labour. Johnson told 
me, that as soon as he found that the speeches were 



' I suppose in another compilation of the same kind. 

^ Doubtless, Lord Hardwick. 

3 Birch's MSS. in the British Museum, 4302. 
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thought genuine, be determined that he would write 
no more of them ; " for he would not be accessary to 
the propagation Of falsehood." And such was the ten- 
derness of his conscience, that a short time befive hit 
death he expressed bis regret for his having been the 
authour of Bctions, which had passed for realities. 

He nevertheless agreed with me in thinking, that 
the debates which he had framed were to be valued ai 
orations upon questions of pubhck importance. They 
have accordingly been collected in volumes, pK^eAj 
arranged, and recommended to the notice of parlia- 
mentary speakers by a preface, written by no inferior 
hand.* I must, however, observe, that although thrae 
is in those debates a wonderful store of political ioSor- 
mation, and very powerful eloquence, I cannot agree 
that they exhibit the manner of each particular speak* 
er, as Sir John Hawkins seems to think. But, indeed, 
what opinion can we have of his judgment, and taste 
in public speaking, who presumes to give, as the dia< 
racteristicks of two celebrated orators, " the deep- 
mouthed rancour of Fulteney, and the yelping pertina- 
city of Pitt." * 

This year I Snd that his tragedy of Irene had been 
for some time ready for the stage, and that hts neces- 
sities made him desirous of getting as much as he ooold 
for it without delay ; for there is the following letta- 
from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch in the same volume of 
manuscripts iu the British Museum, from which I co* 
pied those above quoted. They were most obligin^y 
pointed out to me by Sir William Musgrave. one of 
the Curators of that noble repository. 



' I am assured that the editor is Mr. George Chalmers, whose 
commercial \vorks are well known and esteemed. 
1 Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 100. 
6 
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«* Se|it, 9, 174f. 

" I HAVE put Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. Gray*? ® 
hands^ in order to sell it to him, if he is inclined to buy it ; 
but I doubt whether he will or not. He would dispose 
of the copy» and whatever advantage may be made by 
acting it* Would your society/ or any gentleman, or 
body of men that you know, take such a bargain ? He 
and I are very unfit to deal with theatrical persons. 
Fleetwood was to have acted it last season, but John- 
son's diffidence or ® prevented it.*' 

I have already mentioned that ** Irene,^ was not 
brought into publick notice till Garrick was manager of 
Druiy-lane theatre. 

In 1742^ he wrote for the Grentleman's Magazine 
the " Preface,"! the " Parliamentary Debates,*** 
'^ Essay on the Account of the Conduct of the Duchess 
of Marlborough/* * then the popular topick of convert 
sation* This Essay is a short but masterly perform* 
ance.^ ^ We find him in No. IS of his Rambler, cen- 
suring a profligate sentiment in that ** Account ; " and 
again insisting upon it strenuously in conversation.^ 

' A bookseller of London. 

^ Not the Ro3ral Society : but the Society for the encoaragement 
of learning, of which Dr. Birch was a leading member. Their ob- 
ject was, to assist authours in printing expensive works. It existed 
from about 1735 to 1746, when, having incurred a considerable 
debt, it was dissolved. 

* There is no erasure here, .but a mere blank : to fill up which 
may be an exercise for ingenious conjecture. 

' [From one of his letters to a friend, written in June 1742, it 
should seem that he then purposed to write a play on the subject of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, and to have it ready for the ensuing 
winter. The passage alluded to, however, is somewhat ambiguous ; 
and the work which he then had in contemplation may have been a 
history of that monarch. Malonb.] ^ 

' * [The most singular part of it is his character of King William, 
at the conclusion, p. SCO. A. C] 

' Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit, p. 167. 
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" An Account of the Life of Peter Bunnan," • I be- 
liere chiefly taken from a foreign publication ; as^ in- 
deed, he could not himself know much shout Bunnan ; 
" Additions to his Life of Barretier ; " • « The life 
of Sydenham,"* afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan's 
edition of his works ; " Proposals for printing BiUio- 
theca Harioana, or a Catalogue of the library of the 
Earl of Oxford." * His account of that celebrated 
collection of books, in which he displays the importance 
to literature, of what the French call a catalogue rai- 
tonni, when the subjects of it are extensive and various, 
and it is executed with ahility, cannot fail to impress 
all his readers with admiration of bis philol<^;ical at- 
tainments. It was afterwards prefixed to the first 
volume of the Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts 
of books were written by him. He was employed in 
thb business by Mr. Thomas Osborne, the bookseller, 
who purchased the library for 13,0001. a sum which 
Mr. Oldys says, in one of his manuscripts, was not 
more than the binding of the books had cost ; yet, as 
Dr. Johnson assured me, the slowness of the sale was 
such, that there was not much gained by it. It has 
been confidently related, with many embelliahments, 
that Johnson one day knocked Osborne down in his 
shop, with a folio, and put his foot upon his neck. The 
simple truth I had from Johnson himself. " Sir, he 
was impertinent to me, and I beat him. But it was 
not in his shop : it was in my own chamber." 

A very diligent observer may trace him where we 
should not easily suppose him to be found. I have no 
doubt that he wrote the little abridgement entitled 
^ Foreign History," in the Magazine for December. 
To prove it, I shall qiAte the Introduction. " As this 
is that season of the year in which Nature may be said 
to command a suspepsion of hostilities, and which seems 
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intended, by putting a short stop to violence and 
slaughter, to afford time for malice to relent, and ani- 
mosity to subside ; we can scarce expect any other ac- 
count than of plans, negociations and treaties, of pro- 
posals for peace, and preparations for war." As also 
this passage : " Let those who despise the capacity of 
the Swiss, tell us by what wonderful policy, or by 
what happy conciliation of interests, it is brought to 
pass, that in a body made up of different communities 
and different religions, there should be no civil commo- 
tions, though the people are so warlike, that to nomi- 
nate and raise an army is the same." 

1 am obliged to Mr. Astle for his ready permission 
to copy the two following letters, of which the origi- 
nab are in his possession. Their contents shew that 
they were written about this time, and that Johnson 
was now engaged in preparing an historical account of 
the British Parliament. 

" TO MR. CAVE. 

'■ SIR, [No Dnte.-] 

" I BELIEVE I am going to write a long letter, 

and have therefore taken a whole sheet of paper. 

The first thing to be written about is our historical 



" You mentioned the proposal of printing in num- 
bers as an alteration in the scheme, but I believe you 
mistook, some way or other, my meaning ; I had no 
other view than that you might rather print too many 
of five sheets tb^ of five and thirty. 
' " With regard to what I shall say on the manner of 
proceeding, I would have it understood as wholly in- 
different to me, and my opinion only, not my resolu- 
tion. Emptoris sit eligere. 

" I think the insertion of the exact dates of the 
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■iMt impcirUHt ercnU in the mmtiffm, cr cf n aMj 
events » nu^ onUe the reader to w^nlitei the miim 
ti &cti with f*''*!** * esactnei^ the ppo|ier nedkat 
betireen ajoanul, wldcfa has Rgvd only to tive, ^id 
a bistar7 wfaidi ranges &i:ti accor ^i y to their dep^id- 
eoce on each other, and postpones or anftadpates ■e> 
ooidii^ to the convenience rf nanatko. I think the 
work oi^tit to partake of the qarit of histoiT; wUA 
is oontruy to minute ezactneap, and of the regdari^ 
of a journal, whidi is inoonsistent with spirit. For 
this reason I neitbo- admit tmahen or dates, nor re- 
ject them. 

■■ I aao of jour opinian with rqpurd to plaan^ most 
of the Rsohitions, iic. in the mai^^, and think we 
diall give the most complete accooDt of Parliamentaiy 
proceedings that can be coatrived. The naked papery 
without an historical treatise interworeni veqniie sonae 
Other book to make them understood. I will date the 
succeeding facts with some exactness, but I think in 
the margin. You ttdd me on Saturday that I bad re- 
ceived monej on this work, and found set down 
191. it. 6d. reckoning the half guinea of last Saturday. 
As you hinted to me that you had many calls for money, 
I would not press you too hard, and therefore shall de- 
sire only, as I send it in, two guineas for a sheet of 
ct^y ; tbe rest you may pay me when it may be mwe 
convenient ; and even by this sheet payment I shall, fbr 
some time, be very expensive. 

** The life of Savage I am ready to go upon ; and 
in Great Primer, and Pica notes, I q^kon on sendii^ 
In half a sheet a day ; but the money for that shall 
likewise lye by in your hands till it is done. With the 
dcbatci» shall not I- have business enough? if I had but 
good pens. 

•• Towards Mr. Savage's Life what more have you 
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got? I would willingly have his trial, &c. and know 
whether his defence be at Bristol, and would have his 
collection of Poems, on account of the Preface;— 
** The Plain Dealer,*' * — all the magazines that have 
any thing of his or relating to him. 

^ I thought my letter would be long, but it is now 
ended ; and I am^ Sir, 

" Your^s, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson.** 



c< 



4€ 
t4 



The boy found me writing this almost in the dark, 
when I could not quite easily read yours. 

I have read the Italian : — nothing in it is well. 

I had no notion of having any thing for the in- 
scription.* I hope you don't think I kept it to extort 
a price. I could think of nothing, till to-day. If you 
could spare me another guinea for the history, I should 
take it very kindly, to-night ; but if you do not, I 

shall not think it an injury. 1 am almost well 

again." 

" TO MR. CAVE. 
" SIB, 

^' You did not tell me your determination about 
the Soldier's Letter,^ which I am confident was never 
printed. I think it will not do by itself, or in any 
other place, so well as ^ the Mag. Extraordinary. If 
you will have it at all, I believe you do not think I set 
it high, and I will be glad if what you give you will 
give quickly. 

** You need not be in care about something to print, 

* " The Plain Dealer ** was published in 1724^, and contained 
some account of Savage. 

* [Perhaps the Runick Inscription, Gent. Mag. vol. xji. p. 132. 

M ALONE.] 

3 I have not discovered what this was. 
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tor I hare got the State Trials, and shaQ extr act L^er 
Atterbury, and Macdesfield from tbem, and shall bring 
them to you in a forteigbt ; after which' I will try to 
get the South Sea Report." 

[iVb date nor rignature.'] 

I would also ascribe to him an " Essaj on the De- 
ao^ition of China, from the French of Du Hakle." f 

His writings in the Gentleman's Maga^ne in 174S, 
are, the Preface,! ^^ Pariiamentaiy Defaates,f ** Con- 
riderations on the Dispute between Crousaz and War- 
burton, on Pope's Essay on Man ; " f in which while he 
defends' Crousaz, he shews an admirable metaphysical 
acuteness and temperance in controversy ; ** Ad Lau- 
ram parituram Epigramma^;"* and, " A Latin 

* An^iacat inter pvicherrma Laura pueUat, 

Mae uteri pondu* depotitura grave, 
Adtk, Lattra, tibifaeSit Lvdna Volenti, 

Neve tibi naeeat pranituiue Dea, 

Mt. Hector vraa present when this Epignm was made imprttmptu. 
The firat line was proposed by Dr. James, and Johnson was aUed 
upon by the company to finish it, which he instantly did. 

[The following elegant Latin Ode, which appeared in the Gentle- 
nan'R Magazine fbr 1743, (ml. xiii. p. 548,) was many yean ago 
pointed out to James Bindley, Ectj. as written by Johmon, and may 
wfely be attributed to him. 

AD ORNATISSIMAM PUELLAM. 
Vanx lit arti, sit studio modus, 

Formosa Virgo: sit speculo quies, 
Cunmque qunrendi decoria 

MLlte, snpervacuoaque cultus, 
Ut fortuitia tcdb coloribus 
Depicts tulgo rura magii placent, 

Nee invident horto nitenti 
Dintias operosiores s 
Leniqne fans cum murmure pulchrior 
Obliquat nltro pneci[ntero fugam 

Inter reluctantes la|ril1os, et 
Ducit aquas temeri sequcntes : 
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Translation of Pope^s Verses on his Grotto ; '^ * and as 
he could emjdoy his pen with equal success upon a 
small matter as a great, I suppose him to be the author 
of an advertisement for Osborne, concerning the great 
Harleian Catalogue. 

But I should think mjself much wanting, both to 
my illustrious friend and my readers, did I not intro- 
duce here, with more than ordinary respect, an exqui- 
sitely beautiful Ode, wliich has not been inserted in 

Utque inter undas, inter et arbores. 
Jam vere primo dulce strepunt avea, 
£t arte nulla gratiores 

Ingeminant sine lege cantus : 

Nativa big te gratia, te nitor 
Simplex decebit, te veneres tuae; 
Nudus Cupido suspicatur 
Artifices nimis i^paratiis. 

Ergo fluentem tu mal^ sedula, 
Ne ssva inuras semper acu comam ; 
Nee sparsa odorato nitentes 
Pulvere dedecores capillos ; 

Quales nee olim vel Ptolemseia 
Jactabat uxor, sidereo in choro 
Utcunque deyots refulgent 
Verticis exuvis decori; 

Nee diva mater^ cum similem tuse 
Mentita formam, et pulchrior aspici, 
Permisit incomptas protervis 
Fusa comas agitare ventis. 

In vol. xiv. p. 46, of the same work, an elegant Epig^m was in- 
aertedy in answer to the foregoing Ode, which was written by Dr. 
In3^n of Pulham, in Norfolk, a physician, and an excellent clas- 
sical scholar : 

Ad Authorem Carminis ad Oknatissimam Publlam. 
O cui non potuit, quia culta, placere puella. 

Qui speras Musam posse placere tuam ? Malonb.] 
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aay of the odlecttoiM of JobnaoD't poetry, writtea hy 
him at a very earij period, as Mr. Hector infanns me, 
and iaaetted in the Gentleman's M^azine of this year, 

FRIENDSHIP. AN ODE* 
FxiBBDSHip, pecnlwr booo of heaT*D, 

Hic oobte tDind's delight and pride. 
To men and angels only giv'n. 

To all the lower world deny'd. 

WhQe ion, unknown among the blest, 

Fueot of thoound wild desires. 
The nvage and the human bnnt 

Tonnenta alike with mging fires ; 

With bright, but oA destractivc, glesm. 

Alike o'er all his lightaings fly ; 
Thy lambent gloriespniy beam 

Around the fav'tites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltlcsa joys 
On fools and villains ne'er descend ; 

In rain ibr thee the tyrant sighs. 
And hugi a flatterer fw a friend. 

Krectress of the hrave and jast, 
O guide us through life's darkaome way ! - 

And let the tortures of mistrast 
On selfish boaoBS only prey. 

^or shall thine atdour cease to glow. 
When souls to blissful dimes remove : 

What rais'd our virtue here below. 
Shall aid our bapjnness above. 

Johnson had now an opportunity of obliging his 
Bchoolfdlow Dr. James, of wbtuu lie once obsored, 
" no man brings more mind to his precession." James 
published this year his *' Medicinal Dictionary;' in 
three volumes folio. Johnson, as I understood from 
him, had written, or assisted in writing, the proposals 
for this work; and being Teiy fond of the study of 
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{^yuck, in which James was hia master, he fiimiahed 
some of the articles. He, however, certainly wrote 
for it the Dedication to Dr. Mead,f which is conceived 
with great address, to coociUate the patronage of that 
very eminent man/ 

It has been circulated, I know not with what authen- 
ticity, that Johnson considered Dr. Birch as a dull 
writer, and said of him, " Tom Birch is as brisk as a 
bee in conversation ; but no sooner does he t^e a pen 
in his hand, than it becomes a torpedo tohim, and be- 
numbs all his faculties." That the literature of this 
country is much indebted to Birch's activity and dili- 
gence must certainly be acknowledged. We have seen 
that Johnson honoured him with a Greek Epigram ; 
and his correspondence with him, during many years, 
proves that he had no mean opinioD of him. 

" TO DE. BIECH. 
" SIB, "Thureday, Sept. 29, 17*3, 

" I HOPE you will excnse me for troubling you 
on an occasion on which I know not whom else I can 
i^^y to;: I am at a loss for the Lives and Characters 

1 '* TO DH. If BAD. 
" IIS, 

" That the Medidtial Dictionary a dedicated to you, is to be 
inpnted only to yom repulation for ■uperior skill in those sciencea 
which I here endetinxiTed to explain and facilitate : and yon arcv 
therefore, to coniider this addresi, if it 1>e agreeable to you, br one 
of the rewards of merit ; and if otherwise, as one of the inconve- 
niences of eminence. 

" Hbwerer you shall receive it, my design cannot be disappoint- 
ed ; bccanae this pubtick appeal to your judgement will shew that I 
do not found my hopes of approbation upon the ignorance of my 
reader*, and that I fear his censure least, whose knowledge is most 
cxtennre. I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient hnrable servant. 

" R. Jamm.- 
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of Kaii Stanhope, the two Cragga, and the mipiirtfy 
Sunderland ; and b^ that 70U will inform [me] where 
I maj 6ud them, and send any pamphlets, Ace. relating 
to them to Mr. Cave to be perused for a few dajs by. 
Sir, . " Your most humble serrant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

His circumstances were at this time embarrassed ; 
yet his i^ection for his mother was so warm, and so 
liberal, that he took upon himself a debt of faer's, whidi, 
though small in itself, was then considerable to him*. 
This appears fh>m the foUowing letter which he wrote 
to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, the original of wbidl lies 
now befoce me. 

" TO ME. LEVXTT ; IN LICHFIELD. 

'* SIR, December 1, 174S. 

" I AM extremely sorry that we have encroached 
so much upon your forbearance with respect to the in- 
terest, which a great perplexity of affairs hindered me 
6xim thinking of with that attention that I ought, and 
which I am not immediately able to remit to you, but 
will pay it (I think twelve pounds,) in two months. I 
look upon this, and on the future interest of that mort- 
gage, as my own debt ; and beg that you will be 
pleased to give me directions bow to pay it, and not to 
mention it to my dear mother. If it be necessary to pay 
this in less time, I believe I can do it ; but I take two 
months for certainty, and beg an answer whether you 
can allow me so much time. I think myself very much 
obliged to your forbearance, and shall esteem it a great 
happiness to be able to serve you. I have great oppor- 
tunities of dispersing any thing that you may think it 
proper to make publick. I will give a note for the 
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money, pajaUe at the time mentionecU to any one here 
that you shall appoint. I am. Sir, 

" You most obedient 

'' And most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
" At Mr. Osborne's, bookaeller, in Gray's Inn." 

It does not appear that he wrote aoj thing in 1744 
for the Gentleman's Magazine, but the Preface.f His 
life of Barretier was now re-published in a pamphlet 
by itself. But be produced one work this year, fully 
sufficient to maintain the high reputation which be had 
acquired. This was " The Life of Richabd Sa- 
vage ; " * a man of whom it is difficult to speak im- 
partially, without wondering that he was for some time 
the intimate companion of Johnson ; for bis character ' 
was marked by profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude : 
yet, as he undoubtedly had a warm and vigorous, 
though unregulated mind, had seen life in all its to- 
rieties, had been much in the company of the states- 
men and wits of his time, he could communicate to 
Jf^nson an abundant supply of such materials as his 
philosophical curiosity most eagerly desired ; and as 

' As a spedmen of his temper, - 1 insert the following letter from 
him to a noble Lord, to whom he wu under great obligations, but 
who^ on account of his bad conduct, .was obliged to discard him. 
Tbc origtna] was in the hands of the late Prands Cockayne Cust, 
Esq. one <rf his Majesty's Counsel learned in the law : 

" Jtight HonourabU BhuTe and Booby, 

" I piND you want (as Mr. Is pleased to hint,) to swear 

away my life, that iii, the life of your creditor, because he asks you 
for a debt. — The publickshallROonbeacquaintedwith this, to judge 
whether you are not fitter to be an Irish Evidence, than to be an 
Irish Peer. — I defy and despise you. 

" I am, your determined adreiSfliy, 

"H. 8." 
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Savage-'s misfortunes and misconduct hod reduced him 
to the lowest state of wretchedness as a writer for 
iHiead, hia visits to St. John's Gate naturally brought 
Johnson and him together.' 

It is mehincholy to reflect, that Johnson and Savage 
were sometimes in such extreme indigence," that they 

1 Sir Joho Hawkins gives the world to nndetBtand, that Johtuon, 
** being an admirer of genteel mannerB, waa capdrated by the a^ 
dtCM and demeanoar of SaTagc, who, as to his exterior, waa to a 
rCBUittablc dtgree accomplished."— Hawkins's Life, p. 53. But Sir 
John's ootioos of gentility must appear somewhat ludicrous, fiom 
his staling the following circumstance as presumptive evidence that 
Savage was a good swordsman : " That he nndentood the exereiM 
of a gentleman's weapon, may be inferred from the use made of it in 
4hat rash encounter which is related in his Life." The dexterity 
here alluded to was, that Savage, in a nocturnal fit of drunkenness, 
■tabbed a man at a coffee-house, and killed him : for which he was 
tried at the Old Bailey, and found guilty of murder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes him as having " a grave and manly 
dqKntnent, a solemn dignity of mien : but which, upon a neater 
acquaintance, softened into an engaging easiness of manners," How 
highly Johnson admired him for that knowledge which he himself so 
much cultivated, and what kindness he entertained for him, appeals 
fram the following lines in the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 
1738, whi^ I am assarcd were written by Johnson : 

** Ad RiCARDTTM SaVAQE. 

** Human* tiudaim gtneru cui pectore ^fireet 
** colat humamim tejimotque getuu." 

* [The following striking proof of Johnson's extreme iDdigcace, 
when he published the Life of Savage, was communicated to Mr. 
Boswell, by Mr. Richard Stowe, of Apsley, in Bedfordshire, from 
the infotmation of Mr. Walter Harte, anthonr of the Life of Gnttavus 
Adolphus : 

" Soon after Savage's life was published, Mr. Harte dined vrith 
Edward Cave, and occasionally praised it. Soon after meeting him, 
Cavevud, ' You made a man very happy t'other day.' — " How could 
that be,' says Harte ; ' nobody was there but ourselves,'" Cave an- 
swered, by reminding hira that a plate of victuals was sent behind a 
screen which was to Johnson, dressed so shabb!!" that he did not 
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could not, paj for a tod^ng; so that ibej have wan-' 
dered together whole nights in the streets.' Tet in 
these almost incredible scenes of distress, we may sup- 
pose that Sarage mentioned many of the aneodotes with 
which Johnson afterwards enriched the life of his un- 
haf^y companion, and those of other Poets. 

He bdd Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in par- 
ticular, when Savage and he walked round St. James's- 
sqtiare far want of a lodging, they were not at all de- 
pressed by their situation ; but in high s|nrits and 
brimfid of patriotism, traversed the s<![uare for several 
hours, inveighed against the minister, and " resolved 
they would stand by their country." 

I am a&aid, however, that by associating with 
Savage, who was habituated to the dissipation and 
licentiousness of the town, Johnson, thou^ his good 
piinci{^ renuuned steady, did not entirely preserve 
that conduct, for which, in days of greater simplicity, 
he was remarked by his friend Mr. Hector.; but was 

cbooae to appear : but on hearing the conTenatioa, he mu highly 
delighted with the eacomiams on his book." Malonb.] 

' [As JobiuoD was married before he settled in London, and must 
have always had a liabitation for his wife, some readers have won- 
dered bow he ever conld have been driven to stroll about with Savage, 
all Dight, for want of a lodging. But it should be rencDibered, that 
Johnson, at different periods, had lodgings in the vicinity of London ; 
and his finances certainly would not admit of a. double establishment. 
When, therefore, he spent a convivial day in London, and found it 
too late to return to any country residence he may occasionally hate 
had, having no lodging in town, he was obliged to pacs the night in 
the Biaaner described above ; for, though at that period, it was not 
uncommon for two men to sleep together. Savage, it appears, could 
accommodate him with nothing but his company in the open air. — 
The Epigram given above, which douhtless was written by Johnson* 
shqm, that thor acquaintance commenced before April, 173B 
See p. 103, n. Malokb.] 

K 2 
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imperceptibly led into some indulgcncies which < 
sioned much distress to his virtuous mind. 

That Johnson was anxious that an authentick an 
favourable account of his extraordinary friend should 
first get possession of the publick attention, is evideol 
from a letter which he wrote in the Gentleman's Magft 
zine for August of the year preceding its publication. 

" MH. URBAN, 

" As your collections shew how often you haw 
owed the ornaments of your poetical pages to the c 
lespondence of the unfortunate and ingenious Mb 
Savage, I doubt not but you have so much regard i 
his memory as to encourage any design that may have ' 
a tendency to the preservation of it from insults or ca 
lumnies ; and therefore, with some degree of assurana 
intreat you to inform the publick, that his life wi 
speedily be published by a person who was favouro 
with his confidence, and received from himself an at 
coimt of most of the transactions which he proposes t 
mention, to the time of his retirement to Swansea i 
Wales. * 

" From that period, to his death in the prison | 
Bristol, the account will be continued from material 
still less liable to objection ; his own letters, and thoa 
of his friends, some of which will be inserted in til 
work, and abstracts of others subjoined in the margin. 

" It may be reasonably imagined, tliat others m^ 
have the same design ; hut as it is not credible that thq 
can obtain the same materials, it must be expected they 
will supply from invention the want of intelligence; 
and that under the title of ' The Life of Savage,' th< 
will publish only a novel, filled with romantick advei 
tures, and imaginary amours. You may therefore 
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perhaps, gratiiy the lovers of truth and wit, bj giving 
me leave to inform them io your Magazine, that my 
account will be published in 8vo. by Mr. Roberts, in 
Warwick-lane." 

iNo Signature} 

n February, 1744, it accordingly csme forth from 
the shop of Roberts, between whom and Johnson I 
Iiave not traced any connection, except the casual one 
of this publicatioD.' In Johnson's " Life of Savage," 
although it must be allowed that its moral is the reverse 
of — " Respicere exemplar vitee marumque jubebo** a 
very useful lesson is inculcated, to guard men of wsrm 
passions &om a too free indulgence of them ; and the 
various incidents are related in so dear and animated a 
manner, and illuminated throughout with so much phi- 
losophy, that it is one of the most interesting narratives 
in the English language. Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, 
that upon his return from Italy he met with it in De- 
vonshire, knowing nothing of its authour, and began to 
read it while he was standing with his arm leaning 
against a chimney-piece. It seized his attention so 
strongly, that, not being able to lay down the book till 
he had finished it, when he attempted to move, he 
found his arm totally benumbed. The rapidity with 
which this work was composed, is a wonderful circum- 
stance. Johnson has been heard to say, " I wrote 
fiirty-elght of the printed octavo pages of the Life of 
Savage at a ^tting ; but then I sat up all night."^ 
He exhibits the genius of Savage to the best advan- 

< [Roberts wu, for whatever reason, employed by Cam to publish 
ike^rtt edition of this life. Cave wu the purchaser of the copy- 
right, and Johnson's receipt for the money (fifteen guineu) >f>- 
peared lately in the Gent. Mag. with another agreement between 
Johnson and Cave, respecting the Rambler. A. C.] 

* Jownal of » Tour to the Hebrides, 3d. edit. p. 35. 
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ti^e, m the aptdmnemi ol hu poeCiy vtidi he has m- 
kcted, aoBW of vfaidi aze of nncoiiBiiaB merit. Wc^ 
indeed oocasonalh' find aich \igaar and sod) potot, as 
mipA make ik suppoee that the geoerras aid of Johnsoo 
had been imparted to bis fiieod. Mr. Thomas Warton 
made this remark to toe ; and, in support of h, quoted 
£rom the poem entitled ** The Bastard," a line in which 
the fancied superiority of one " stamped in Nature's 
nunt with extasy," iS' contrasted with a r^ular lawful 
descendant of some great and ancient family : 

" No tntli tnMnUCT of i fixd'Hh Ekc." 

But the fact is, that this poem was published some years 
before Johnson and Savage were acquainted. 

It is remarkable, that in this biographical disquisition 
there appears a very strong symptom of Johnson's pre* 
judice against players ; a prejudice which may be attri- 
buted to the following causes : first, the imperfection of 
his organs, which were so defective that he was not 
susceptible of the fine impres^ons which theatrical 
excellence produces upon the generality of mankind; 
secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy ; and, 
lastly, the brilh'ant success of Garrick, who had [>een 
his pupil, who had come to London at the same time 
with him, not in a much more prraperous state than 
himself, and whose talents he undoubtedly rated low, 
compared with his own. His being outstripped by his 
pupil in the race of immediate fame, as well as of fbr- 
kunc, probably made him feel some indignation, as 
thinking that whatever might be Garrick's merits in 
)iis art, the reward was too great when compared with 
Svhat the most successful efforts of literary labour could 
attain. At nil periods of his life Johnson used to talk 
coiitt'ni|itiioHsly of players; but in this work he speaks 
iif thciu with i>cculiar acrimony; fur wliich, |>crhaps. 
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there was formerly too much reason from the licentious 
and dissolute manners of those engaged in that profes- 
sion. It is but justice to add^ that in our own time 
such a change has taken place, that there is no longer 
room for such an unfavourable distinction. 

His schoolfellow and friend^ Dr. Taylor^ told me a 
pleasant anecdote of Johnson's triumphing over his 
pupil, David Garrick. When that great actor had 
played some little time at GU)odman*s-fields, Johnson 
and Taylor went to see him perform, and afterwards 
passed the evening at a tavern with him and old Giffard. 
Johnson, who was ever depreciating stage-players, after 
censuring some mistakes in emphasis, which Garrick 
had committed in the course of that night's acting, saidj 
*^ the players. Sir, have got a kind of rant, with which 
they run on, without any regard either to accent or 
emphasis/' Both Garrick and Giffard were offended at 
this sarcasm, and endeavoured to refute it ; upon which 
Johnson rejoined, " Well now, I'll give you something 
to speak, with which you are little acquainted, and then 
we shall see how just my observation is. That shall 
be the criterion. Let me hear you repeat the ninth 
Commandment. ** Thou shalt not be&r false witness 
against thy neighbour." Both tried at it, said Dr 
Taylor, and both mistook the emphasis, which should 
be upon not and Jalse witness.^ Johnson put them 
right, and enjoyed his victory with great glee. 

His *^ Life of Savage" was no sooner published, than 
the following liberal praise was given to it, in ^* The 

3 1 suspect Dr. Taylor was inaccurate in this statement. The 
emphasis should be equally upon shali and not, as both concur to 
foroHthe negatiTC injunction ; and Jake toiiness, like the other acts 
prohibited in the Decalogue^ should not be marked by any peculiar 
emphasis, but only be distinctly enunciated. 

[A moderate emphasis should be placed onyb/^e. Keaknky.] 
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CJUfoii, ft |KnodicsI |M|Kr: 'Tins pftiii[wirt i^ 
witboat Oattterj to ki mnthour, as just and veO written 
a piece as of its Idod I erer nw ; so that at tbe saaie 
tune that it higUr deserres, it calaiiilT stands trrj 
little in need of this reconunendatioB. As to the hb- 
tof7 at the unfortunate penoa, whose memobs compose 
this work, it is certainlT" penned with equal accoracj 
and spirit, of which I am so much the better judge, as 
I know manj of the facts mentioned to be strictlj tnie^ 
and verj {^Ay rdated. Besides, it is not oidf the 
story of Mr. Sarage, bat innumeraUe inddents idatii^ 
to other perMos, and other affairs, which leadea this a 
TCry amunng, and, withal, a very instructive and tb- 
Inable performance. The authoor's obserrations are 
short, significant, and just, as bis narrative is remaric- 
aiAy smooth, end well disposed. HU reflections open 
to all the recesses of the human he^rt ; and, in a word, 
a more just or pleasant, a more enga^ng or a more im- 
proving treatise, on all the excellencies and defects oi 
human nature, is scarce to be found in our own, or 
perhaps, any other language."* 

Johnson's partiality for Savage made him entertain 
no doubt of his story, however extraordinary and im- 
probable. It never occurred to him to question his 
being the son of the Countess of Macclesfield, <tf 
whose unrelenting barbarity he so loudly complained, 
and the particulars of which are rdated in so strong 
and affecting a manner in Johnson's Life of him, 
Johnson was certainly welt warranted in publishing his 
nairative, however offensive it might be to the lady and 

* ThU cbancter of the Life of Sangc ms not written by Fielding, 
U bM been auppoaed, bnt moat probably by Ralph, who, as appean 
Trom the minutea of the Pattneia of ' The Cham|Uon,' in the ponea- 
sion of Mi^' Reed of Staple Inn, Bucceeded Fielding in hia share of 
IhepofMri before the date of that eulogiun. 
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her relations, because her alledged unnatural end cruel 
conduct to her son, and shameful avowal of guilt, 
were stated in a Life of Savage now lying before me, 
which came out so early as 1727, and no attempt bad 
heen made to confute it, or to punish the authour at 
printer as a libeller : but for the honour of human na- 
ture, we should be glad to find the shocking tale not 
true ; and from a respectable gentleman ' connected 
with the lady's family, I have received such informa- 
tion and remarkSj as joined to my own inquiries, will, 
I think, render it at least somewhat doubtful, espe- 
cially when we consider that it must have originated 
from the person himself who went by the name ai 
Richard Savage. 

If the maxim, falsum in uno, falsttm in omnibus, 
were to be received without qualification, the credit of 
Savage's narrative, as conveyed to us, would be annihi- 
lated ; for it contains some assertions which, beyond a 
question, are not true. 

1. Id order to induce a belief that the Earl Rivers, 
on account of a criminal connection with whom. Lady 
Macclesfield is said to have been divorced from ha 
hu^ndj by Act of Parliament,^ had a peculiar anxiety 
about the child which she bore to him, it is alledged, 
that his Lordship gave him his own name, and had it 
duly recorded in the register of SL Andrew's, Holhom. 
I have carefully inspected that roister, but no bu<^ 
entry is to be found.' 

* The late Fipnt^ Cockayne Cust, Esq. one of bb Majesty's 
Coniuel, 

• 1697. 

t [Mr. Gust's reaseniDg, irith respect to the filiation of Richard 
S«T/ige, always appeared to me extremely unsatii&ctory ; and is en- 
tirely overturned by the following decisive observations, for which . 
the reader is indebted to the unwearied researches of Mr. Bindley. 
—The story on which Mr. Cust so much relies, that Savage vras a 
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S. It is stated, that " Lady Macdesfield hanng 
lived for some time upmi Tery uneasy terms with ber 
husband, thought a publick coDfession of adultery the 
most obvious and expeditious method of obtaining her 
liberty ;.** and Johnson, assuming this to be true, stig- 
matises ber with indignation, as " the wretch who had, 
without scruple, proclaimed herself an adultress.'* * But 

■Bpposititious childi not the sod of Lord Rivera and Lady Macdo- 
CeM, but the obpring of b ihoemBker, iatroduced in coDMqBciioe of 
ker real Min'i death, wu, without doubt, grounded on the drciim- 
■tance of Lady Macdesfield having, in 1696, previously to the biith 
«f Savage, had a daughter by the Earl Rivers, who died in her in- 
fiuicy: a fact, which, as the same gentleman observes to aie, wh 
proved in the course of the proceedings on Lord Macclesfield's Bill 
of Divorce. Most fictions of this kind have some admiitureof trath 
in them. Malohb.] 

[From " the Earl of Macclesfield's Case," which, in 1697-8, was 
presented to the Lords, in order to procure an act of divorce, it ap- 
pears, that, " Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, under the name of 
Madam Shitr, was delivered of a male child in Fox Court, near 
Brook-street, Holbom, by Mrs. Wright, a midwife, on Saturday the 
16th of JanuBiy, 1696-7, at six o'clock in the morning, who was 
Incised on the Monday following, and registered by the name of 
RiCHAiD, the son of John Smith, by Mr. Burhridge, assistant tO 
Dr. Manningham*s Curate for St. Andrew's, Holbom : that the 
child was christened on Monday the 18th of January, in Fox Court ; 
and, from the privacy, was supposed by Mr. Burbridge, to be " a 
by-blow, or bastard." It also appears, that during her ddivery, 
the lady wore a mask ; and that Mary Pegler on the next day after 
the bap^m (Tuesday) took a male child, whose mother was called 
Madam Smith, from the house of Mrs. Pheasant, in Fox Court, 
[running from Brook Street into Gray's-lnu LaneJ who went by the 
name of Mrs, Lee. 

Conformable to this statement is the entry in the Itegister of Sl 
Aqdrew's, Holbom, which b as follon-s, and which unquestionably 
records the bap^sm of Richard Savage, to v^om Lord Rivets gave 
bis own Christian name, prefixed to the assumed surname of his 
mother : Jan. 1696-7. " Richard, son of John Smith and Mar; 
in Fox Court, in Gray's-Inn Lane, baptized the 18th." BiMDLBr< 

s No divorce can be obtained in the Courts, on confession of th 
|uity. There must be proofs. KEAStiEy.} 
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I have perused the Journals of both houses of Paiiui^ 
ment at the period of ber divorce, and there find it 
autheatically ascertained, that so far from voluntarily 
submitting to the ignominious cberge of adultery, Ae 
made a strenuous defence by ber Counsd; the bill 
having been first moved the 15th of January, 1697'8, 
in the house of Lords, and proceeded on, (with various 
applications for time to bring up witnesses at a distance, 
&ic.) at intervals, till the 3d of March, when it passed. 
It was brought to the Commons, by a message from 
the Lords, the 5th of March, proceeded on the 7tfa, 
10th, nth, 14th, and 15th. on which day, aaer a full 
examination of witnesses on both sides, and hearing of 
Counsel, it was reported without amendments, passed, 
and carried to the Lords. That Lady Macclesfi^ 
was convicted of the crime of which she was accused, 
cannot be denied ; but the question now is, whether the 
person calling himself Richard Savage was her son. 

It has been said,* that when Earl Rivers was dying, 
and anxious to provide for all his natural diildren, he 
was informed by Lady Macclesfield that her son by 
him was dead. Whether, then, shall we believe that 
this was a malignant lie, invented by a mother to pre- 
vent her own child from receiving the bounty of his 
father, which was accordingly the consequence, if the 
person whose life Johnson wrote, was her son ; or shall 
we not rather believe that the person who then assumed 
the name of Richard Savage was an impostor, being in 
reality the son of the shoe-maker, under whose wile's 
care -f Lady Macclesfield's child was placed ; that after 

* [By Johnson, in hia Life of Savage. Malonb.] 
t (Thia, at an acGuntte friend remarks to me, is not correcdf 
stated. The shoemaker under whose care Snvnge was placed, mth 
a view to his becoming his apprentice, was not the husband of his 
nurse.— Sec Johnson's Life of Savage. LiTCS of the Poets, vol.iii. 
p. 131. edit. 1782. J. Boswull-J 
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the death of the real Ridiard Savage^ he attempted to 
personate him ; and that the fraud being known to 
Ladj Macdesfield, he was therefore repulsed by her 
with just TesentmeDt 

Here is a strong drcumstanoe in support of the 
last supposition ; though it has been mentioned as an 
a^^vation of Lady Macdesfield's unnatural conduct,' 
and that is, her having prevaited him from obtaining 
the benefit of a l^^acy left to him by Mrs. Uajd, hh 
god-mother. For if there was such a legacy left, his 
not being able to obtain payment of it, must be im- 
puled to his consciousness that he was not the real 
person. The just inference should be, that by the 
death of Lady Macclesfield's child before its god-mo- 
ther, the legacy became lapsed, and therdore that 
Johnson's Richard Savage was an impostor. 

If he had a title to the l^acy, be could not have 
found any difficulty- in recovering it ; for bad the exe- 
cutors rensted his claim, the whole costs, as well as the 
I^;acy, mn^t have been paid by them, if he had been 
the child to whom it was given. 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, rude- 
ness,- pride, meanness, and Jerocity of his character,* 
concur in making it credible that he was fit to plan 
and carry on an ambitious and daring scheme of un- 
posture, similar instances of which have not been 

* Johnson's companion appean to hare pennaded that htitf 
minded man, that he reacmbled Mm in havin^a noble pride; far 
JohuoB, after punting in atroog coloun the quarrel between I,miI 
Tyrconnel and Sange, asierts that " the S|urit of Mr. Savage, ir 
deed, never Buffered htm to aolidt a recoodltation : he returned p 
proach few reproach, and insult for insult." But the respcctab 
gentleman to whom I have alluded, has in his possession a lett 
from Savage, after Lord lyrconnel had discarded him, addresaed 
the Reverend Mr. Gilbert, bis Lordship's Chaplain, in which he i 
quests him, in the humblest manner, to represent his case to t 
ViMount. 
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wanting in higher spheres, in the history of different 
countries, and have had a considerable degree of suo 
cess. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the companion of John- 
son, (who, through whatever medium he was conveyed 
into this world, — be it ever so doubtful " To whom 
related, or by whom begot," was, unquestionably, a 
man of no common endowments,) we must allow the 
weight of general repute as to his Status or parentage, 
thou^ illicit ; and supposing him to be an impostor, 
it seems strange that Lord Tyrconnel, the nephew of 
Lady Macclesfield, should patronise him, and even 
admit him as a guest in his family.' Lastly, it must 
ever appear very suspicious, that three different ac- 
counts of Uie Life of Ridiard Savage, one published in 
" The Plain Dealer," in 1724, another in 1727, and 
another by the powerful pen of Johnson, in 1744, and 



' Trmting to Savage's iDfonnetion, Johnson represents this un- 
happy man's being received ta a companion by Loid Tyrconnel, and 
pensioned by his Lordship, as posteriour to Savage's conviction and 
pardon. Bat I am assured, that Savage had received the voluntary 
bounty of Loid Tyrconnel, and bad been dismissed by him long be- 
fore the murder was committed, and that his Lordship was veiy in- 
■tmmental in proca ring Savage's pardon, by his intercession with the 
- Queen, through Lady Hertford. If, therefore, he had been desirous 
of preventing the publication by Savage, be would have left him to 
bis fate. Indeed I must observe, that although Johnson mentioas 
that LordTVnconnel's patronage of Savage was "upon his promise 
to lay aside his design of exposing the cruelty of his -mother," the 
great biogtsfiher has forgotten that he himself has mentioned, that 
Savage's story had been told several years before in " The Plain 
Dealer ; " from whicb he quotes this strong saying of the generous 
Sir Richard Steele, that the " inhumanity of his mother had given 
him a right to find every good man his father." At the same time it 
mast be acknowledged, that Lady MaccleB6eId and her relations 
night still wish that her story should not be brought into more con- 
KfHcuoua notice by the satirical pen of Savage. 
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Id of tiiem while haij Maocksfield was Jtn, AoiM, 
mtwithstandiiig the severe attacks upon fao', have beea 
mfllered to pass without anr puUit^ and effectual oob- 



I hare thns endeavotired to sum op the evidence 
l^ion the case, as fairlj as I can ; and the midt seena 
to be, that the world must vibrate in a state cX imcec^ 
faulty as to what was the truth. 

This digresnon, I trust, will not be censure^ as H 
■Hates to a matter exceedinglj curious, and toj inti- 
matdj connected with Johnson, both as a man and an 

■ He this year wrote " the Preface to the Haileian 
MiacfHany."* Tbe selection of the pamphlets t^ 
whidi it was f»mposed was made by Mr. Oldys, a 
man c^ eager curiosity, and indefatigaUe diligence, 
who first exerted that spirit of inquiry into the Htera- 
tnre of the old English writers, by which the woi^ of 
oar great dramatic poet have of late been* so signally 
illustrated. 

Id 1745 he published a pamphlet entitled, " Miscd- 
laneons.CMtservations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with 
Hematics on Sir T. H.'s (Sir Thomas Hanmer's) Edi- 



* Miss Mtaan, after haring forfeited the title of Lady Macclct- 
fdd by dintrce, was married to Colonel Brett, and, it n said, was 
well known in all the polite circles. Colley Cibber, I am informed. 
bad so high an opinion of her taste and judgment si to genteel life 
and mannen, that he submitted ereiy scene of his " Careleaa Hos- 
bend" to Mrs. Brett's rerisat and correction. Colonel Brett wasR- 
ported to be free in hts gallantly with his Lady's Maid. Mrs. Bntt 
came into a room one day in her own house, and found the Colonel 
and her maid both fast asleep in two chain. She tied a while haod- 
kcrdtlef round her husband's neck, which was a sufficient proof that 
she had discovered his intrigue; but she never at any time took no* 
lien of It U> him. This incident, as I am told, gave occasion to the 
Wf ll'Wrought scene of Sir Charies and Lady Easy and Edging. 
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tlon of Shakspeare."* To which he affixed, proposals 
for a new edition of that poet. 

As we do not trace any thing else published hy him 
during the coune f^ this year, ve may conjecture that 
he was occupied entirely with that woi^. But the 
little encouragement which was given by the publick to 
his anonymous proposals for the execution of a task 
which Warburton was known to hare undertaken, pro- 
bably damped his ardour. His pamphlet, howerer, 
^ras highly esteemed, and was fortunate enough to 
obtain the approbation even of the supercilious War- 
burtoQ himself, .who, in the Preface to his ShakspeaK 
published two years afterwards, thus mentioned it: 
** As to all those things which have been published 
under the titles of Essays, Remarks, Observations^ 
&c. on Shakspeare, if you except some Critical Notes 
on Macbeth, given as a specimen of a projected edi- 
tion, and written, as appears, by a man of parts and 
genius, the rest are absolutely below a serious notice." 

Of this flattaing distinction shewn to him by War- 
burton, a very grateful remembrance was ever enter- 
tained by Johnson, who said, '* He praised me at a time 
when praise was of value to me." 

In 1746 it is probable that he was still employed' 
upon his Shakspeare, which perhaps he laid aside 
for a time, upon account of the high expectations 
which were formed of Warburton's edition of that great 
poet. It is somewhat curious, that his literary career 
appears to have been almost totally suspended in the 
years 1745 and 1746, those years which were maiked 
bjadvU war in Great Britain, when a rash attempt 
was made to restore the House of Stuart to the throne. 
That he had a tenderness for that unfortunate House, 
is well known ; and some may fancifully imagine, that 
a sympathetick anxiety impeded the exertion of his in- 
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tdkctual powers : but I am inclined to think, that be 
was, during this time, sketching the outlines of his great 
philological work. 

None of his letten during those years are extant, 8« 
far as I can discover. This is much to be regretted. It 
might afford some entertainm^it to see how he th^ 
ex[nessed himself to his private fiiends concerning 
State affairs. Dr. Adams informs me, that ** at tUs 
time a fitvourite object which he had in contemphtion 
was ' The life of Alfred ; ' in which, from the warmth 
with which he spoke about it, be would, I believe, had 
he been master of his own will, have engaged himsplG 
rather than on any other subject" 

In 1747 it is supposed that the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for May was enriched by him with five sbcnt 
poetical pieces, distinguished by three asterisks. The 
first is a translation, or rather a paraphrase, of a Latin 
Epitaph on Sir Hiomas Hanmer. Whether the L^tin 
was his, or not, I have never heard, though I should 
think it probably was, if it be certain tiiat he wrote the 
English ; as to which my only cause of doubt is, that 
his slighting diaracter of Hanmer as an editor, in his 
" Observations on Macbeth," is very different from 
that in the Epitaph. It may be sud, that there is the 
same contrariety between the character in the Observa- 
tions, and that in his own Pre&ce to Shakspeare ; but 
a considerable time elapsed between the one publication 
and the other, whereas the Observations and the Epitaidi 
came close together. The others are, " To Miss-- , 
on her giving the Authour a gold and silk net-woik 
Purse of her own weaving ; " " Stella in Mourning ; " 
" The Winter's Walk ; " "An Ode ; " and, " To Lyc^ 
an elderly Lady." I am not positive that all these were 
his productions ; ' but as " The Winters Walk," has 

) [In the UnivbksalVisitbb, to which Johnaon contributed, the 
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never been controverted to be his, and all of them have 
the same mark, it is reasonable to conclude that they 
are tdl written hy the same hand. Yet to the Ode» in 
which we find a passage very characteristick of bfan, 
being a learned description of the gout, 

" Cnhappy, whom to beds of pain 
" Arlhritidc tyranny consigns ; " 

there is the following' note, " The authour being ill of 
the gout : " . but Johnson was not attacked with that 
distemper till a very late period of his lifb. May not 
t^iis, however, be a poetical fiction ? Why may not a 
poet suppose himself to have the gout, as well as 
suppose himself to be in love, of which we have innu- 
merable instances, and which has been admirably ridi^ 
culed by Johnson in bis " .life of Cowley ? " I have 
also some difficulty to believe that he could produce 
such a group of conceits as appear in the verses to Lyce, 
in which he claims for this ancient personage as good a 
ri^t to be -assimilated to heaven, as nymphs whmu 
other poets have flattered ; he therefore ironically 
ascribes to her the attributes of the sky, in such stanzas 
as this : 

" Her teeth the mght with darlmeu dies, 

" She's ttarr'd with pimples o'er ; 
" Her tongue like nimble Ugblning plies, 

*' And can wUh thunder roar." 

But as at a very advanced age he could condescend to 
trifle in namby-pamby r)\jmm, to fdease Mrs. Thrale 

muk which is affixed to some pieces Unquestionably his, ]» also found 
sidijoined to otheiB, of which he certainly was not the authour. The 
Bttfk therefore will not oscertmn the poems in question to have been 
written by him. Some of them were pnbably the productions of 
Hawkeswuilh, who, it is believed, was afflicted with the (fout. The 
»ei¥M 00 aputse were inserted afterewd* in Mnu Williams's Miscel- 
.onies, omI a ra, unquestionably, Johnson's. Malohb.] 
VOL. I.. j[. 
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md ber dangfater. he m^ han, in his eulier' jtcbb, 
co n i p oMit tuch « piece — tfaia. 

It is remarkable, that m tfaia firat edition of ■ The 
\nntei'8 Walk," the condudiog fine is modi inaie 
Jrfmsonian than it vas afterwards printed ; tar m wA^ 
sequent editions, after prajiog Stdla to *■ saatcfa faam t* 
her arms,** faesajs, 

" And Mdd bc Grora thf itlt of Ufe.- 
Whereas in the first edition it is 

*• And A»fe me boat tke ^^ib of Ufe." 
A faomnir at fife in general is more oonsonmt wiUt 
J(rfinson's halntual gloomj cast of thouf^t. 

I have heard him repeat with great energjlhe fiiOoir- 
ing rerses, which appeared in the GientJenum's -Haga- 
zine for April this jrear ; but I hare no authnity to saj 
they were his own. Indeed one of the best critids of 
our age suggests to me, that " the word inAfferenthi 
bring used in the sense of withotU concern, and being 
also Terf unpoetical, renders it improbable that Aey 
should have been his composition." 

" On Lord Lovat'i Execttttan. 
" Fity'd by gentle mindi Kilmabnock died ; 
" The brave, Balmbiimo, were on tliy ude; 
" R&DCLiFPB, unhappy in hts crimei of youth, . 
" Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 
" Beheld his death so decently unmov'd, 
" The 10 lamented, and the brave appror'd. 
" But Lotat'r fate indifferentty we view, 
" TxM to no King, to no retigion tree : 
" fiojair forgets the ruin he has done ; 
" No child iMnenU the tyrant of his kmi ; 
" No ton/ pities, thinking what he was ; 
" No nJug CDnipaiaions.^r he k/i Aa caiue i 
" The brave regret not, for he was not brare ; 
" The koneit mourn not, knowing him a knave I " * 

* These nnet are somewhat too severe on the otn ord i mry 
1 
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This year his old pupil and friend, David Garridr* 
having become joint patentee and mBoager of Drui^- 
lane theatre, Johnson honoured bis opening of it with a 
Prologue,* which for just and manly dramatick criti- 
cism on the whole range of the English stage, as well as 
for poetical excellence,* is unrivalled. Like the cele- 
brated Epilogue to the " Distressed Mother," it was* 
during the season, often called for by the audience. 
The most striking and brilliant passages of it have 
been so often repeated, and are so well recollected by 
all the lovers of the drama, and of poetry, that it would 
be superfluous to point them out. — In the Gentlenuui's 
Magazine for December this year, he inserted an " Ode' 
on Winter," which is, I think, an admirable specimen of 
bis genios for lyrick poetry. 

But the year 1 747 is distinguished as the epoch, whett 
Johnscm's arduous and important work, his DictIonaby 

peraon who ia the chief figure in them ; for he wu undoubtedtf 
bnm. Hia pleasantry during hia solemn trial (in which, by the mff 
I have heard Mr. David Hume observe, that we have one of the ray 
few speeches of Mr. Murrey, now Earl of Mansfield, authentically 
given) was very remarkable. When asked if be had any qneatiODS 
to put to Kr Erernrd Fawkener, who was one of the strongest wit*' 
nesMS against him, he answered " I only wish him joy of bis youi^ 
wife." And aftei sentence of death, in the horrible terms in such 
casei of treason, was pronounced upon him, and he was retirinf' 
from the bar, he said, " Fare you well, my I^ords, we shall not aU 
meet again in one place." He behaved with perfect composure M 
his execution, and called out " Di^ et dmtnim etl pro palrit 
mori." 

* My friend Mr. Courtnay. whose eulogy on Johnlbn's Latin 
Poetry has been inserted in this Work, n no leM happy in praiaiBg 
hit English Poetry. 

But harii, he sings 1 the strain even Pope admifn] 

Indignant virtue her own bard inspires. 

Sublime as Juvenal be pours his lays, 

And with the Roman shares congenial ptaise ;— 

lu' glowing nnnbers now he fires the age. 

And Sfaaktpean's sua telumea tbt clottd«&«»st. 
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OF TBE English Language/ was announced to tbe 
worid, by the publication of its Plan or Peospectos. 

How long this immense undertaking had been the 
olyect of his contemplation, I do not know. I once 
asked him by what means he had attained to that 
astonishing knowledge of our language, by which be 
was enabled to realize a design of such extent and ac- 
cumulated difficulty. He told me, that " it was not 
the effect of particular study ; but that it had grown up 
in his mind insensibly.** I hare been informed by Mr. 
Jamea Dodsley, that several years before this period, 
when Johnson was one day sitting in his brother 
Robert's shop, he heard his brother suggest to hinir 
that a Dictionary of the English Language would 
be a work that would be well received by the pub- 
lick ; that Johnson seemed at first to catch at the 
propositioD ; but, after a pause, said, in his abrupt ded- 
sive manner, " I believe I shall not undertake it." That 
be, however, had bestowed much thought upon the 
snbject, before be published his " Plan," is evident 
fVom the enlarged, clear, and accurate views which it 
exhibits ; and we find him mentioning in that tract, that 
many of the writers whose testimonies were to be pro- 
duced as authorities, were selected by Pope; which 
|)n)ves that he had been furnished, probably by Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints that eminent poet 
had contributed towards a great literary project, that 
had been the subject o£ important consideration in a 
former r^gn. 

The booksellers 'who contracted with Johnson, single 
and unaided, for tbe execution of a work, which in other 
countries has not been effected but by the co-op»ating 
exertions of many, were Mr.' Robert Dodsley, Mr. 
Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Messieurs 
Longman, and the two Messieurs Knapton. The price 
stipidated-vas fifti»en hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
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The " Plaii" was addressed to PhUip Dormer. £ail 
of Chesterfield, then one of his Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State ; a nobleman who was very ambi- 
tious of literaiy distinction, and who, upon being, io^ 
formed of the design, had expressed himself in terms 
very &vourable to its success. There is, perhaps, in 
every thing of any consequence, a secret history whi(^ 
it would be amusing to know, could we have it authen- 
tically communicated. Johnson told me,^ " Sir, the way 
in which the plan of my Dictionary came to be inscribed 
to Lord ChesterSeld, was this : I bad neglected to write 
it by the time appointed. Dodsley su^ested a desire to 
have it addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of 
this as a pretext for delay, that It might be betto- don^ 
and let Dodsley have bis desire. I said to- my friend. 
Dr. Bathurst, * Now if any good comes of my address- 
ing to liord Ch^terfield, it will be ascribed to deep 
policy, wben, in &ctt it was only a casual e^tcuse ibr 



It is worthy of ohsenratioD, that the " Plan" has not 
only the substantial merit of comprehension, perspicuity, 
and precision, but that the language of it is unexcep> 
tionably excellent ; it being altogetlier free from tiiat 
inflation <^ style, and those uncommon but apt and 
energetidc woixls, which in some of his writings have 
been censured, with more petulance than Justice ; add 
never was there a more digni6ed strain of csmfdimeDt 
than that in which he courts the attention of one, who, 
he had been persuaded to believe, would be a respecta- 
ble patron. 

" With regard to questions of purity or propriety, 
(says he) I was once in doubt whetber I should not at- 
. tribute to myaelf too much in attempting to decide them, 

J September 22, 1777,goiDg from Ashbourne in Derbyshire, t<i>se« 
fahm. 
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and whether 1117 province was to extend bejond the 
propOBition of Uie question, and the displaj a£ the Buf- 
fiagcs on eadi side ; hut I hare heen since determined 
bf your Lordship's c^ini<Hi, to interpose my own judge- 
ment, and shall theFefwe endeavour to support what 
appeals to me most consonant to grammar and reason. 
Ausooius thought that modesty forbade him to plead in- 
JlUlity for a task to which Caesar had judged him equal: 

Curtiupouenegem, poue yuod Uk jmtatf 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you. whose au- 
ifaority in our language is so generally acknowledged, 
have commissioned me to declare my own opinion, I 
shall be considered as exercising a kind ' of vicarious 
jurisdiction : and that the power which might have 
been denied to my own claim, vrill be readily allowed 
■me as the delegate of your Jjordship." 

This passage proves, that Johnson's addressing' his 
** Plan" to Lord Chesterfield was not merely in conse- 
quence of the result of a.repc«t by means of Dodsley, 
that the Earl &voured the design ; but that there had 
been a particular communication with his Lordship 
fOracemiiig it. Dr. Taylor told me, that Johnson sent 
his " Plan" to him in manuscript, for his perusal ; and 
^t when it was lying upon his table, Mr. William 
' Whitehead happened to pay him a visit, and being shewn 
it, was highly pleased with such parts of it as he had 
time to read, and begged to take it home with him, 
which he was allowed to do ; that from him it got into 
the hands of a noble Lord, who carried it to Lord 
Cfaesterfidd. When Taylor observed this might be an 
advantage, Johnson replied, " No, Sir, it would have 
;Come out with more bloom, if it had not been seen be- 
fore by any body." 
' Th6 opinion conceived of it by another noble authour, 
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appears from the following extract of a letter from the 
£arl cf Orreiy to Dr. Birch. 

" Caledon, Dec. 90,17*7. 
*• I HAVE just now seen the spedmen of Mr. John- 
son's Dictionary, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I am 
much pleased with the plan, and I think the spednlien 
b one of the hesl that I have ever read. Most speAi 
mens disgust rather than prejudice us in favour of- the 
wrark to follow ; but the language of Mr. Johnson's is 
goodf and the arguments are properly and modestly 
exin-essed. However, some repressions may lie cavilled 
at> but they are trifles. Ill mention one : the btfrren 
laurd. The laurel is not barren, in any sense what- 
ever ; it bears fruits and flowers. Sed- ktE stmt nuga, 
and I have great expectations from the perfonMance." ' 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of the 
ondertdcing, he acknowledges ; and shews hims^ per-» 
fectly sensible of it in the conclusion of his " Plan ; " but 
he had a noble consciousness of hb own afaalitiss, which 
enabled him to go on with undaunted ^nrit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at hb Dictioniryi 
when the following dialc^e ensued.-^** AttAHS. Thu 
b a great work. Sir. How are you to get all the ety* 
mcAiofpm ? Johnson. Why, Sir, here b a shelf with 
Janins, and Skinner, and others ; and there b a Wekh 
gentfeoian who has published a collection oS Wdcfa 
proverbs, who will help me with the Welch. AdaUb; 
But, Sir, how can you do thU in three years ? John- 
son. Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it in three 
years. Adams. But the French Acad«ny, which 
courists of forty members, took forty years to compile 
ihdr Dictionaiy. Johnson. Sir, tiius it is. This is 

* Birch MSS. Bril. Mus. 4303. 
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the proportion. Let me see ; Sariy timts Sattj ia u- 
teen hundred. As three to axteen hundred, so is the 
propo rti on of an EagUshman to a FreDchman.* With 
so much ease and pleasantly could be talk of that prodi- 
gious labour which he had undertaken to execute. 

The puUick has had, firom another pen,' a hmg de-. 
tail oi what had been done in this country by paoc 
L^oogrqibers ; and no doubt Johnson was wise* to 
avail hiiMself 4^ them, so far as thsy went : but the 
learned, yet judici(His research of etymology, the va- 
rious, yet accurate display of definition, and the lidi 
collection of authorities, were reserved for the supe- 
tiour mind of our great philologist For the mechani- 
cal pvt he employed, as he UAd me, six amanuenses ; 
and let it be remembered by the natives of North- 
Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been so hostile, 
that five of them were of that country. There were 
two Messieurs Alacbean;" Mr. Shiels, who^ we shall 
hereafter see, partly wrote the lives of the Poets to 
which the name oT .Gibber is affixed:' Mr. Stewaiti 
son of Mr. C!eoi^ Stewart, bookadler at Edinbuigh ; 
and a Mr. Maidand. The sixth of these humble assist- 
ants was Mr. Peyton, who, I believe, taught Frendi, 
and published some elementary tracts. 

To all these painful labourers Johnson shewed a never^ 
ceasing kindness, so far as they stood in need of it. 
The elder Mi. Macbean had afterwards the htmour of 
being Librarian to Archibald, Duke of Argyle, fbr 
many years, but was left without a shilling. Johnson 

* See Sir John Hawkim's Lifeof Johnson. 

[Sir John Hawkiiu'ii list of fonDer English Dictionaries ia, how- 
ever, by no means complete. Malonb.} 

* [Alexander and William, both authoura by proTeasIon, and both 
poor, A. C] 

V See vol. iii- under Afnil 10, 1776. 
3 
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wrote for him a Preface to " A System <^ Ancient 
Geography :" and, by the favour of Lord Thurlow, got 
him admitted a poor brother of the Charterhouse. For 
Shiels, who died of a consumption, he had much ten- 
derness ; and it has been thought that some choice sen- 
tences in the Lives of the Poets were supjdied by hinu 
Peyton, when reduced to penury, had frequent aid irom 
the bounty of Johnson, who at last was at the ezpence 
of burying him and his wife. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johnson 
lived part of the time in Holbom, part in Giougfa-squave, 
Fleet-street ; and he had un upper room fitted up like 
a counting-house for the purpose, in which he gave to 
the copyists their several tasks. The words partly 
taken from other dictionaries^ and partly 8u{^Iied by 
hinisdf, having been first written down with spaces left 
between them, he delivered in writing their etymolo- 
gies, definitions, and various significations. The autho- 
rities were copied from the books themselves, in whiiih - 
he had marked the passages with a black-lead pencil, 
the traces of which could easily be effaced. I have 
seen several of them, in which that trouble had not been 
taken ; so that they were just as when used, by the 
copyists. It is remarkable that he was so attentive in 
the choice of the passages in which words were autho- 
rised, that one may read page after page of his Die* 
ticmary with improvement and pleasure ; and it should 
not pass unobserved, that he has quoted no authour 
whose writings had a tendency to hurt sound religion 
and morality. 

The necessary expence of preparing a work of such 
magnitude for the press, must have been a considerable 
deduction from the price stipulated to be paid for the 
copyright I understand that nothing was allowed by the 
booksellers on that account ; and I remember his telling 
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mti thit a large portion of it bsTiDg, by mistake, been 
written upon both sides of the paper, n as to be ineon- 
Tcnieiit for the compomtor, it cost him twen^.pounda 
to have it transcribed upon one side only. 

He is DOW to be considered as ** tugging' at his oar,' 
aa engi^ed in a steady continued course of occupation, 
sufficient to employ all his time for some years ; and 
wbicli was the best preventive of that constitutional 
melandioly which was ever lurking about bim, ready to 
tranble bis quiet But his enlarged and livdy mind 
could not be satisfied without more diversi^ of emjAoy- 
tnent, and the pleasnre of animated relaxation.* He 
tlker^jre not only exerted bis talents in occasional cob>< 
position, very different from Lexicography, but {brmed 
a dub in Ivy-lane, Pat«iioster-row, with a view to 
eajtff literary discussion, and arause his evening hours. 
The members associated with him in this little society 
wve, his beloved friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. 
■ Harwkesworth, afterwards well known by his writings* 
Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney,^ and a few others o£ 
different professions. 

. * [Fftrtbe aalte of relaxation Froin bis literal; laboun. and pnfaiK 
biy abo for Mrs. JohnROn'i Iiealth, he thia auromer visited Tunbridge 
Welb, then a pbce of much ^ater resort thcui it is at preaent. 
Itere he met Mr. Cibber, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Samuel Richardron, Mr. 
Whiatoo, Mr. Onslow, (the Speaker,) Mr. Pitt, Mr. Ljrttleton/ and 
tawd other diltingiwbed persons. In a print, representing aome 
jdf ** tb^ remarkable characters" who were at Tunbridge Wells in 
1748, and copied from a drawing of the same size, (See Richaso- 
■on's CoaaBsroKDEMCB,) Dr. Johnson stands the int figure. Ma- 

I.OWB.] 

) He was aftervrards for several years Chmnnan of the Middlesex 
Jindces, and upon occasion of presenting an address to the King, 
accepted the usual offer of Knighthood. He is authour of ■■ A His- 
tory of Musick," in five volumes in quarto. l)y assiduous attendance 
upon Johnson in hii lost illness, he obtained the office of one of his 
Ciecuton i in consequence of which, the bookaellera of London oa- 
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In the Gentleman^s Magazine fw May of this jrear 
he wrote a ^^ Life of Roscommon,'** with Notes; which 
he afterwards much improved, (indenting the notes into 
text,) and inserted amongst his Lives of the Engtish 
Poets. 

Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his P&eceptor, 
one of the most valuable books for the improvement of 
young minds that has appeared in any language ; and 
to this meritorious work Johnson furnished " The Pre* 
&ioe/* * containing a general sketch of the book, with 
a short and perspicuous recommendation of each arti- 
cle ; as also, ** The Vision of Theodore, the Hermit, 
found in his Cell,*"* a most beautiful allegory of human 
life, under the figure of ascending the mountain of 
Existence. The Bishop of Dromore heard Dr. Johnson 
say, that he thought this was the best thing he ever 
wrote. 

In January, 1749f he published ** The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal 
. imitated." * He, I believe, composed it the preceding 
year.^ Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of country air, had 
lodgings at Hampstead, to which he resorted occasion- 
ally, and there the greatest part, if not the whole, of 
this imitation was written. The fervid rapidity with 
which it was produced, is scarcely credible. I have 
heard him say, that he composed seventy lines of it in 
one day, without putting one of them upon paper till 
they were finished. I remember when I once regretted 
to him that he had not given jus more of Juvenal'^ 

ployed him to publish an edition of Dr. Johnson's works, and to write 
hik Life. 

s Sir John Hawkins, with solemn inaccuracy, represents this poem 
as a consequence of the indifferent reception of his tragedy. But the 
fact is, that the poem was published on the 9th of January, and the 
tragedy was not abted till the 6th of the February following. 
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Satifn;, be aidL he yuAu M j AaaiA ghc ■ore, lor he 
kdtiiai«lniUihnl; bv wtirk I andrntood* tint 
he had the aiij;,™!! amd cawqpondent ■Oomoiis flot- 
ng' is hv HDd, vfaidi be conU, when he pleased, 
eoibod]r and loider permanent without much labour. 
Some of Ihea, bowerar, he tiae m d. woe too gma far 

The |aii£ts of a sii^;fe poeai, however exodleat, 
wpfear to bare been Tiny small in the lait teign, cooa- 
paicd with what a pubHcatun of the same ate has sbioe 
been luKmn to yield. I hare m entioned upon JohnHm's 
own autboritj, that fiir his Lx>ndon be had onlv- ten 
Ij ^ D cas ; and now, after bis feme was estabfished, be 
got for bis " Vanity of Human Wishes" but 6ve gnineas 
more, as is fwored by an autbratidc document in mj 
poBsesMon.' 

It will Ix observed, that he resen-es to himsdf the 
rifht of printing one edition of this satire, which was 
his practice upon occasion of the sale of all his writJt^; 
it being his fixed intention to publish at some period* 
for his own profit, a complete collection of his woib. 

His " Vanity of Human Wishes" has less of com- 
mon life, but more of a {^osophick dignity than his 
*• London." ftlore readers, tho^fore, will be delighted 
with the pointed spirit of ** London," thui with the 
profound reflection rf " The Vanity of Human Wishes.? 
Garrick, for instance, observed in his sprightly man- 
ner, with more vivacity than regard to just discrimina- 
tion, OS is usual with wits, " When JohosoD lived much 

»"No».25, 1748. I received of Mr. Dodsley fiftewi guineas, lor 
which I nimijcnto him the right of copy of an Iiiiiiation of the Tenth 
Sfltirv uT Juven«l, writU-n by me; reserving to myself the right of 
imiitiBgnnc edition. Sam. Johnsoh." 

" l.<)n(l»n, 'JOJunc. 1786. A imecopy. fnHn4hc original in Dr. 
JotUiMon's hiod-writing. ■ j**. Dopstsxi"* 
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with the Herveys, and saw a good deal of what was 
passing in life, he wrote his ' Loodon,' which is livdj 
and easy : when he became more retired, he gave us 
his ' Vanity of Human Wishes,' which is as hard as 
Greek. Had he gone on to imitate another satire, it 
would have been as hard as Hebrew."* 

But " The Vanity of Human Wishes " is, in the 
opinion of the best judges, as high an effort of etfaick 
poetry as . any language can shew. The instances of 
variety of disappointment are chosen so judiciously, and 
painted so strongly, that, the moment they are read, 
they bring conviction to every thinking mind. 

That of the scholar must have depressed the too 
sanguine expectations of many an ambitious student.' 
That of the warrior, Charles of Sweden, is, I think, 

* Prora Mr. Langton. 

' In this poem one of the instances mentioned of uDfoitnnate 
learned men b Lydtat: 

" Hear Lydiat's Lilfc, and Galileo's end." 
The History oT Lyrliat being little known, the Tollowing accoantof 
him may be acceptable to manjr of my readers. It appear^ as a 
note in the Supplement to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1748, in 
which some passages extracted from Johnson's poem were insertedj 
and it should have been added in the subsequent editions. — " A very 
learned divine and mathematician, Telloff of New College, Oion, 
and Rector of Okerton, near Banbury. He wrote, among many 
othen, a Lntin treatise ' De nalura call, S^e.' in which be attacli<d 
the sentiments of Scaliger sod Aristotle, not bearing to hear it urged, 
thai toTue tkingi are true in philatopht/, and ftd*e in divinity. He 
made above 600 Sermons on the harmony of the Evangelists. Being 
unancceKsful in publishing his works, he ley in (he prison of Bocardo 
at Oxford, and in the King's Bench, till Bishop Usher, Dr. Laud, Sir 
William Beswell, and Dr. Fink, released him by paying his debts. 
He petitioned King Charles I. to be sent into Ethiopia, &c. to pro- 
cure MSS. Having spoken in favour of Monarchy and bishops, he 
WM |duodered by the parliament forces, and twice carried away 
prisoner from his rectory ; and nflerwards had not a shirt to shift 
him in three months, without he borrowed it, and died very poor 'm 
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at higlilj finiihfd a picture as can poniUjr be ood. 
cored. 

Were all the other excellencies of this poem airaflii- 
latedt it must ever have our grateful reverence from Us 
noble condusion ; in which we are consoled with the 
assurance that happiness may be attained, if we " B^fy 
our hearts " to piety : 

** When tlicn ahall hope and for their objecta find P 

M Shall dull wiapemc qjrrapt the a to gn w it laiad? 

" Halt belptcM mxa, in ignonoce Mdalc, 

« Roll dflikliog dmni the torrent of Uabte? 

" Shall no dialike alarm, no withes riie. 

" No cries attempt the mercy of the akiea ? 

" Inqnirer, ccue ; petitions yet remain, 

" Which HeaVn may hear, nor deem Religion vaiik 

" Still niie for good the supplicating Toice> 

" But leave to HeaTen the measure and the choice. 

" Safe in His hand, whose eye discerns afar 

" The secret anihush of a specious pray'r ; 

" Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

'f Secure, whate'er be gives, ^e gives the best : 

" Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

" And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

" Four forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

" Obedient passions, and a will resign'd ; 

" For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

*' For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill : 

" For ^th, which panting for a happier seat, 

" Counts death kind Nature'd signal for retreat, 

" These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 

" These goods He giants, who grants the power to gain ; 

" With these celestial wisdom calms the miod, ' 

" And makes the happiness she does not find." * 

* [In this poem, a line in which the danger attending on female 
beauty is mentbned, has very generally, 1 believe, been miaundei- 
atoodt 

" Yet Vakb could tell what ills from beauty spring, 
" And Sedley cure'd the form that pleas'd a king." 
The lady mentioned in the firat of these verses, was not the eel*- 
brat«d Lady Vane, whose memoira were given to the puUick by Dr. 
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Garrick being' now verted with the&trical power hy^ 
being manager of Drurj^laDe theatre, be kindly and 
generously made use of it to bring out JohosonV 
tragedy, which bad been long kept back for want of 
eocouragement. But in this benevtdent purpose he met 
with no small difficulty from the temper of Johnsoo^ 
which could not brook that a drama Wbidi he had 
formed with much study, and had been obHged to keep 
more than the nine years of Horace, should be senacd 
and altered at the pleasure of an actor. Yet Garridc 
knew well, that without some altM^tions it would not 
be fit for the stage. A violent dispute having eMaed 
between them, Garrick apidied to the Reverend Dr. 
Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at first very obstinate. 
Sir, (said he) the fellow wants me to make Mahomet 
run mad, that he may have an opportunity of tosung 
his hands and kicking his heels." ' He waa^ howevier^ 

Smollett, but Anne Vane, who waa mistreH to Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and died in 1796, aot long before Johnton settled in London. 
Some account of thii lady wag published, 'under the title of Tlie 
Secret History of Vanella, 8to. 1732. See aUo Vanella ia the 
Straw, *to, I7S2. In Mr. Boswell's Toua to the HfiBaiDBs, (p. 37, 
4th edit.) we find some observations respecting the lines in questioa ; 
" In Dr. Johnson's Vanity of Humak Wisbbb there is tbe 
following passage : 

" The teeming mother anxious for her race, 
" Begs tor each ttirth the fortune of a face ; • 

" Yet Vane," 6tc. 
" Lord Hailes told him, ^Johnson] he was mistaVen in the instance* 
be had given of unfortunate fair ones, for neither Vane nor Sedley 
bad a title to that description." — His lordship therefore thought, that 
the lines should rather hare run thus : 

Yet Shore could telt 

And VaUere cnrs'd— — 
** Our friend (he added in a subsequent note, addressed to Mr. 
Boswell on this subject) chose Vane, who was far from being well- 
iDok'd, and Sedley, who waa bo ugly that Charles II. said — his 
brother had herby way of penance." MAtoKs.] 

' Mahomet was in feet played by Mr. Barry, and Demetrius b^ 
Mr. Ganick : but probably at this time the ptiTtt ««tK ntA \«\ nM.. 
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at last, with ^fficultj, prerailed od to eompfy with 
G«rnck't wishes, so as to allow of some dianges ; bat 
still ihere were not enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of the repfe- 
sentation of Irene, and gave me the following account: 
** Before the curtain drew up, there were catcalla whist- 
ling, which alarmed Johnson's friends. The Prologue, 
which was written bj himself in a manly strain, soothed 
the audience,* and the play went off toln'ablj, till it 
came to the conclusion, when Mrs. Pritchard, the He- 
roine of the piece, was to be strangled upon the stagey 
and was to sfieak two lines with the bow-string round 
herneck. The audience cried out 'Murder! Murtkr!'* 
She several times attempted to ^>eak ; hut in vain. At 
last she was obliged to go off the stage alive." This 
passage was afterwards struck out, and she was carried 
off to be put to death behind the scenes, as the play 
now has it. The EpUogue, as Johnson informed m^ 

• The exprewion wed by Dr. Adams wh ** aoothed." I abouU 
nthtr think the audience waa ataed by the estraonlinmy tpirit and 

lUgnity of the following linei : 

" Be tbia at least fais praise, be this his pride, 
" To force applaiue no modern arts are tried ; 
" Should partial catcalls all hia hopea confound, 
" He bida no trumpet quell the faUl aound ; 
" Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 
" He rolls no thundera o'er the drowsy pit ; 
*< No snarea to captivate the judgement apreads, 
*' Nor bribes yoar eyea, to prejudice your heada. 
" Unmov'd, though intlinga aneer and rivab rail, 
" Studioua to pleaae, yet not aaham'd to fail, 
" He acoma the meek addreaa, the suppliant strain^ 
" With merit needleai, and without it vain ; 
" In Reaaon, Nature, Truth, he dares to truat ; 
•* Ye topa be ailent, and ye wits be just ! " 
* [Thii ihewa, how ready modem audiencea are to condemn ta a 

new play what they hare frequently endured very quietly in an old 

OM. Rowe has made Moneses in TAMsaLAHi die by the bow-atrin^ 

without offence. M> ■" 
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was written by Sr William Yonge. I know not how 
hia play came to be thus graced by the pen of a person 
then so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such perfonnen 
as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and 
erery advantage of dress and decoration, the tragedy 
ef Iiene did not please the publick.' Air. Garrick's 

' [I Icnow not what Sir John Hawkins means by the cold reception 
oflxBNB. [See note, p. 169.] I wu at the first representation, 
and niOHt or the subsequent. It wag much applauded the fint night, 
particularly the speech on lo-morroa. It ran nine nights at least. 
It did not indeed become a stock-play, but there was not the least 
opposition during the representation, except the first night in the 
last act, where Irene was to be strangled on the stage, which John 
could not bear, though a dramatick poet may stab or slay by hun- 
dredt. The bow-string was not a Christian nor an ancient Greek or 
Roman death. But this offence was remored after the first nigh^ 
and Irene went off the stage to be strangled. — Many stories were 
circulated at the time, of the authour's being observed at the repre- 
sentation to be dissatisfied with some of the speeches and conduct of 
the play, himself; and, like la Fontaine, expressing his disai^ro- 
bftUon aloud. BuBtraT.] 

[Mr. Murphy, in his Lire of Johnson, p. 53, says, " the amount 
of the three benefit nights for the tragedy of Ibbmb, it is to be feared, 
were not very considerable, as the profit, that stimulating notive, 
nerer invited the authour to another dramatick attempt." 

On the word *' profit," the late Mr. Isaac Reed, in his copy of 
that life, which I purchased at the sale of his library, has added a 
manuscript note, containing the following receipts on Johnson's three 
twnefit nights : 

" 3d night's receipt. sSlll I 6 

6th 106 i 

9th 101 11 S 

38+ 17 
" Charges of the House 189 

" Ptofit 195 17 

" He also received for the Copy 100 

" In all 295 17 

VOL. I. M 
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■eal earned it thnxigfa for nine nigfats, so tkit the aotiimir 
bad his tliree nights' pn^ts ; and from a receipt signed 
by him, now in tlie hands <^ Mr. James Doddej, it 
appears that his fiiend, JMr. Robert Doddey, gave him 
one hundred pounds for the copj, with his usual re- 
servation of the right of one edition. 

Irene, considered as a poera, isentitiled to the praise 
of superiour excellence. Analysed into parts, it wiD 
fbrnish a rich store of uobie sentiments, Gne imagiray, 
and beautiful language ; but it is deficient in pathos, in 
that delicate power of touching the human fedings, 
which is the principal end (^ the drama.' Indeed 
Garrick has complained to me, that Johnson not only 
hud not the faculty of produdng the iropressionB of 
tragedy, but that he had not the sensibility to percare 
tiiem. His great friend Mr. Walmsley's prediction, 
that he would " turn out a fine tragedy writer," was, 
therefore, tll-founded. Johnsoq was wise enough to.be 
convinced that he had not the talents necessary to write 
successfully for the stage, and never made another a1^ 
tempt in that species of composition. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his 

In 3 preceding page (59) Mr. Murpliy sayH, " Ikbnb mu acted at 
Drury-]ane, on Monday, Feb. 6, and from that time, without inter- 
ruption, to Monday, February the 20th, being in all thirteen 
night*. " 

On thlt Mr. Reed somewhat indignantly has written — " This it 
false. It was acted only nine nighta, and never repeated afterwards. 
Mr. Murphy, in making the above calculation, includes both the 
Sundays and Lent-days." 

The blunder, however, ia that of the Monthly Reviewer, ftoni 
whom Murphy took, without acknowledgment, the greater part of 
his Essay. M. R. vol. Ixxvii. p. 135. A.C. 

» Aaron Hill (Vol. II. p. 555,) in a letter to Mr. Mallet, gives the 
following account of Irene after having necn it. " I was at the 
anomalous Mr. Johnson's benefit, and found the play hia proper re- 
presentnlive ; strong sense ungraccd by sweetness or decorum." 
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tragedy, he repUed. " Like the Monument ;" mean- 
ing that he continued firm and unmoved as that column. 
And let it be remembered; as an admonition to the 
geaus irritabile of dramatick writers, that this grei^ 
man, instead of peevishly complaining of the bad taste 
of the town, submitted to its deci^n without a mur- 
mur. He had, indeed, upon all occasions a great de- 
ference for the general opinion : " A man (said he) who 
writes a book, thinks himself wiser or wittier than the 
rest of mankind ; he supposes that he can instruct or 
amuse them, and the publick to whom he appeal^ 
must, after all, be the judges of his pretensions." 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the 
stage, Johnson had a fancy that as a dramatick authour 
his dress should be more gay than what he ordinarily 
wore ; he therefore appeared behind the scenes, and 
even in one of the side-boxes, in a scarlet waistcoat* 
with rich gold lace, and a gold-lace hat. He humour- 
ously observed to Mr. Langton, " that when in that 
dress he could not treat people with the same ease as 
when in his usual plain clothes." Dress iudeed* we 
must allow, has more effect even upon strong minds than 
one should suppose, without having had the experience 
of it. His necessary attendance while his jday was in 
rehearsal, and during its performance, brought him ac- 
quainted with many of the performers of both sexes, 
which produf%d a more favouraUe (pinion of their pro- 
fession than he had harshly expressed in his Life of 
Savage. With some of them he kept up an acquaint- 
ance as long as he and they lived, and was ever ready to 
shew them acts of kindness. He for a considerable 
time used to frequent the Green-Room, and seemed t» 
take delight in dissipating his gloom^ by mixing in the 
sprightly chit-chat of the motley circle then to be found 
there. Mr. David Hume related to me from Mr. Gar) 

H a 
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rick, that Johnson at last denied himself this amme- 
meot, from coDsiderations of rigid vittue ; saying, 
** rn come no more behind your scenes, David ; for 
the silk stockings and white bosoms of jour actresses 
excite my amorous propensities." 

In 1750 he came forth in the character for which he 
was eminently qualified, a majestick teacher of moral 
and religious wisdom. The vehicle which he chose was 
that of a periodical paper> which he knew hadlieen, 
upon former occasions, employed with great success. 
■The Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, were the last of 
the kind published in England, which had stood the 
test of a long trial ; and such an interval had now elapsed 
since their publication, as made him Justly think that, 
to many of his readers, this form of instruction would, 
in some degree, have the advantage of novelty. A 
few days before the first of his Essays came out, there 
started another competitor for fame in the same fona, 
under the title 'of " The Tatler Revived,'* which I 
believe was " bom but to die." Johnson was, I think, 
not very happy in the choice of bis title, — " The 
Rambler ;" which certainly is not suited to a series of 
grave and moral discourses ; which the Italians have 
literally, biit ludicroudy, translated by // Vagahondo, 
and which has been lately assumed as the denomination 
of a vehicle of licentious tales, " The Rambler's Maga- 
zine." He gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the followiag ac- 
count of its getting this name ; ** What must be doo^ 
Sir, wiU be done. When I was to begin publishing that 
paper, I was at a loss how to name it. I sat down at 
night upon my bedside, and resolved that I would not 
go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler' 
seemed the best that occurred, and I took it."* 



> I have heard Dr. Warton mention, that he was at Mr. Robert 
Dodsley'a mth the late Mr. Moore, and several of his friends, coo- 
gidemg what should be the name of the periodical paper which 
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With vhat devout and conscientious sentiments ibis 
paper was undertaken, is evidenced bj the following 
prayer, which he composed and offered up on the occa- 
- sion ; " Almighty God, the giver of all good things, 
without whose help all labour is ineffectual, and without 
whose grace all wisdom is folly : grant, I beseech Thee, 
that in this undertaking thy Holy Spirit may not be 
withheld from me, but that I may promote thy ^ory,and 
the salvation of myself and others : grant this, O Lord, 
for the sake of thy Son, Jesus Christ. Amen."' 

The first paper of the Rambler was published on 
Tuesday the 20tb of March, 1749-50 : and its authour 
was enabled to continue it, without interruption, every 
Tuesday and Saturday, till Saturday the 17th' of 
March,* 175S, on which day it closed. This is a 
strong confirmation of the truth of a remark of his, 
which I have bad occasion to quote elsewhere,^ that 
" a man may write at any time, if he will set himself 
do^«dly to it ;" for, notwithstanding his constitutional 
indolence, his depression of spirits, and hb labour in 
carrying on his Dictionary, he answered the stated calls 

Moote had undertaken. Ganick proposed tlie SaUad, which, by a 
carious coincidence, was afterwards applied U> himself by Goldsmith : 
" Our Garrick's a lallad, for in him we see 
" Oil, rinegar, sugar, and saltness agree !" 
At laat, the company having separated, without any thing of which 
they approved having been offered, Dodslcv himself thought of The 
World. 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 9. 

> [lliis is a mistake, into which the authour was very pardonably 
led by the inaccuracy of the original folio edition of (he Rambler, in 
which the concluding paper of that work is dated on " Saturday, 
March 17." But Saturday was in fact the Jbarteenth of March. 
This circumitance, though it may at first appear of very little im- 
portance, is yet worth notice ; for Mrs. Johnson died on the tevcn- 
teenth of March. Malone.] 

* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 28. 
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of the press twice a week from the states of his mind, 
during all that tune ; having received no assistanee, ez- 
cqyt four billets in No. 1 0, by Miss Miilao, now Bin. 
Chapone ; No. 30, by Mrs. Catharine Talbot ; Na 97» 
by Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom he describes in an 
introductory note as '* An authour who has enlai^ped 
the knowledge of human nature, and tanght the pas- 
sions to move at the command of virtue r and Nom* 
bers 44 and 100, by Mrs. Elizabeth Cartef. 

Posterity will be astonished when they are tidd, upon 
the authority of Johnson himself, that many of these 
discourses, which we should suppose had been laboured 
with all the slow attention of literary leisuTe, were 
written in haste as the moment {Hissed, without even 
being read over by him before they were printed. It 
can be accounted for only in this way ; that by reading 
and meditation, and a very close inspection of life, he 
had accumulated a great fund of miscellaneous know* 
ledge, which, by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was 
ever ready at his call, and which he had constantly ac- 
customed himself to clothe in the most apt and eneige- 
tick expression. Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked him 
by what means he had attained his extraordinuy accu-^ 
racy and flow of language. He told him, that he had 
early laid it down as a fixed rule to do his best on every 
occasion, and in every company : to impart whatever 
he knew in the most forcible language he could put it 
in : and that by constant practice, and never suffering 
any careless expressions to escape him, or attempting to 
deliver liis thoughts without arranging them in the 
clearest manner, it became habitual to him*^ 

* [The rale which Dr. Johnson observed, is sanctioned by the au- 
thority of two great writers of antiquity: " Ne id quidem tacendum 
est, quod eidem Ciceroni placet, nullum nostrum usquam negligen*' 
tem esse sermonem : qvicquid loquemur^ Mcunque^ Hi pro sua 
scilicet partione perftctum.^' Quinctil. x. 7. Malonb.] 
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Yet he was not altogether unprepared as a periodical' 
writer ; for I have in my possession a small duodecimo 
volume, in which he has written, in the form of Mr. 
Liocke's Oommon-Place Book, a variety of hints for 
essays on different subjects. He has marked upon the 
first blank leaf of it, ^^ To the 128th page, cdlections 
for the Rambler ; " and - in another place, ** in fifty* 
two there were seventeen provided ; in 97—21 ; in 190 
— 25.** At a subsequent period (probably after the 
work was finished) he added, ** In aU, taken of pro- 
vided materials, 30." 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all occa- 
sions, tells us, that *^ this method of accumulating intel- 
ligence had been practised by Mr. Addison, and is hu- 
mourously described in one of the Spectators, wherein 
he feigns to have dropped his paper of notandcr consist- 
ing of a diverting medley of broken sentences and loose 
hints, which he teUs us he had collected, and meant to 
make use of. Much of the same kind is Johnson*8 
Adversaria.**^ But the truth is^ that there is no re- 
semblance at all between them. Addison*s note was a 
fiction, in which unconnected fragments of his lucubra*- 
tions were purposdiy jumbled together, in as odd a 
manner as he could, in order to {produce a laughable 
effect. Whereas Johnson's abbreviations are all distinct, 
and applicable to each subject of which the head is 
mentioned. ' 

For instance, there is the following specimen : 

Youth's Entry, S^c. 
** Baxter's account of things in which he had changed 
his mind as he grew up. Voluminous. — No wonder. — 
If every man was to tell, or mark, on how many sub- 

9 Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p, 268. 
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it wodd Mike nh. bnt the 
oHgKi BoC alwBji ofaacrvca bj' n>B^ >elC— ^Voni 
pfciiue to bam. [^iiuimesi] toqniet; fran thougfatfiiL 
noi to reflect, to pie^; fion dwaipation to domestic. 
hfimpeibst gnidat. but thedMoge bcertara. Dnl 
mom progre£f progrtss. ette anupicimms. Look ba^ 
co uridef what was thought at some diat. period. 

" Hopeprtdom. in youth. Mind mot wU^mghf m- 
dulgCM impleoMuig thoughts. Hk woild lies all ma- 
mdled b^me him, as a distant pcoqiect son-gQt ;' — 
inequalities only foond by cfMning to h. Lirve is to be 
all Ji^ — children excellent — Fame to be eoostant — 
care— c* of the great-^applauses of the leanied-*-smtles 
of Beauty. 

" Fear of disgrace — Bathfulnet* — Finds things <rf 
less importance. Miscarriages forgot like exc^endes ; 
--4f remembered, of no import. Danger of sinking 
into n^igence of re{iutatioD; — lest the fear of dis- 
grace destroy activity. 

" Confidence in himself. Long tract of Ufe before 
him — No thought of sickness. — Embarrassment dS af- 
fairs. — Distraction of family. PubUck calamities. — No 
sense of the prevalence of bad habits. Negligent <X 
time — ^ready to undertake^K»reless to pursue — all 
changed by time. 

** Confident of others — ^unsuspecting as unexperi- 
enced — imagining himself secure against neglect, never 
imagoes they will venture to treat him ill. Ready to 
trust ; expecting to be trusted. Convinced by time of 
the selfishness, the meanness, the cowardice^ the trea-r 
chery of men. 

" Youth ambitious, as thinking honours easy to be 
had. 

< This nOBt beMutifd image of the enchanting delusion of ^thi 
fU) prospect hu not been used in any of Johnson's essays. 
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" Different kinds of praise pursued at different pe- 
riods. Of the gay in youth, — dang, hurt, itc. despised. 

" Of the fancy in nianhood. Ambit. — stocks-^bar- 
gains. — Of the wise and sober in old age — seriousness 
-T-formality — maxims, but general— only of the rich, 
otherwise age is happy — but at last eyery thing refeired 
to riches — no having fame, honour,* influence, without 
subjection to caprice. 

" Horace. ' 

" Hard it would be if men entered life with the same 
views with which they leave it, or left as they enter it 
■>— No hope — no undertaking — no regard to benevo- 
lence — no fear of disgrace, &c. 

" Youth to be taught the piety of age — age to retain 
the honour of youth." 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 196 
oi the Rambler. I shall gratify my readers with another 
specimen : 

Confederacies difficult ; why. 
" Seldom in war a match for single persons — nor in 
peace ; therefore kings make themselves absolute. Con- 
federacies in learning — every great work the work of 
one, Brutf. Schohrs' friendship like ladies. Scribe- 
bamus, &c. Mart.* The apple of discord — the laurel 
of discord-— the poverty of criticism. Swift's opinion 
of the power of six geniuses united. That union scarce 
posuble. His remarks just ; — man a social, not steady 
Dature. Drawn to man by words, repelled by passions. 
Orb drawn by attraction, rep. [repelled} hy centrifugaL 

" Common danger unites by crushing other passions 
i-^but they return. Equality hinders compliance. Su- 
periority produces insolence and envy. Too much re- 
gard in each to private interest ; — too little. 

* £lab. XII. 96. " In Taccam anulnm orontum suonim Btudio- 
pim." Malonb.] 
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The iMBB ^Mori an 

«hk^ TlKBKiiEfrartwpHladlMe^a 

fiBeRfcboAcH froB too KB- a contact, th o wgh he 

^ Of coafeaencT with Mijiaiuvs ^rar one btMvsthe 
iacaaxaaoMX. With eqnak, m antfaorilT; — eveiy 



** Man and wife hardl;- maHeA ; — scarce ever witb> 
•■t diddten. CoEopotaliaa, if two to one gainst iwo, 
how man J against fire ? If ca^daades woe easf — 
■Klni; — man J app na a ci manj'. — If possible obSj to 
Mine, dangeroos. Principum amidtiag.' 

lieie we see the embcyo of Xamber 45 of the Ad- 
venturer ; and it is a confirmaticMi of what I shall pre- 
sently have occasion to mentioD, that the papers in that 
collection marked T. were written hj Johnstm. 

This scanty preparation of materials will not, how- 
ever, much diminish our wonder at the extraordinarj 
fertility of his mind ; for the proportion whidi they hear 
to the numher of essays which he wrote, is very small ; 
and it is remarkahlc, that those for which he had made 
no preparation, are as rich and as highly finished, as 
those for which the hints were lying by him. It is also 
to he observed, that the papers formed from his hints 
are worked op with such strength and deganoe, that 
wc almost lose sight of the hints, which become like 
** drops in the budtet." Indeed, in several instances, 
he lins made a very slender use of t}iem, so that many 
of them remain still unapplied.' 

' Sir Jolin MawkinB hits selected from tliis little collectioa of ma- 
tvrlnU, wlwt lie colU the " Rodiments of tno of the papers of the 
S 
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As Uk Rambler was cDtirely the voric of one maiii 
there was, of course, siich a unifomiity in its texture, 
as very much bo exclude the chum of variety ; and 
the grave and often sotemo cast of thinking, which dis- 
tinguished it from other periodical papers, made it, for 
some time, not generally liked. So slowly did this ex- 
cellent work, of which twdve editions have now issued 
from the press, gain upon the world at large, that even 
in the closing number the authour says, " I have never 
been much a favourite of the publick." ^ 

Rambler." But he lias not been able to read the manuicript dis- 
tinctly. Thu!) he writes, p. 266, " Sailor's fate any mansion ; " 
whereas the original In "Sailor's life my avereion." He has also 
transcribed the unapprojiriated hiDts'on Writen Jitr bread, in which 
lie decyphers these notable pasaages, one in Latin, ^^toi nonjama, 
intiteBd otjatni nonjamee i Johnion having in his mind wbatThua- 
nns mjt of the learned German antiquary and linguist, Xylander, 
who, he tells us, lived in such poverty, that he was supposed J&mi 
nonjama tcribere s and another in French, Degentt dt fate el of' 
fami Sargent, instead of DegmtU defame (an old word for rnurame) 
et afawtii argent. The manuscript being written in an exceedingly 
■mall hand, is indeed very hard to read ; but it would have bee Abet- 
ter to hare left blanks than to write nonsense. 

> [The Ramblers certainly were little noticed at first. Smart, the 
poet, first mentioned them to me as excellent p^n, before I had 
iieard any one else speak of them. When I went into Norfolk, in 
the autumn of 1751, I found but one penion, (the Rev. Mr. Squirea, 
s man of learning, and a gAeral purchaser of new books,) who 
knew any thing of them. But he had been misinformed concern- 
ing the true authour, for he had been told they were written by a 
Mr. Johnson of Canterbury, the son of a clergyman who had had 
a controversy with Bentley : and who had changed the readings of 
the old ballad entitled KoHon Falgate, in Bentley's bold style, 
(■meo perictUo) till not a single word of the original song was left. 
Before I left Norfolk in the year 1760, the Ramblers were in high 
favour among persons of learning and good taste. Othen there were, 
devoid of both, who said that the hard toordt in the Rambler were 
used by the authour to render his Dictionary indupensably 
necessary. Bubhbt.] 

^It nay not beJnpK^ier tocorrect aslightcrrourin the precedlai; 
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▼crjr soon «er its 
woo fidt md JM Ik m wi Iwigwl its 
Vcises in its praise appesred in tie uemp speri ; and 
tbe editor of the Goitleman's Msgsrine mentiooi^ in 
October, Ins hnrng re ce i fed several letten to the same 
parpose fimn tbe learned* ** Hie Student, or Qxfiovd and 
Gsmbrid^ Misoellanjr/' in wfaicfa Mr. Bound Thornton 
and Mr. Cofanan ** were tbe principal writers, describes 
it n ^ a wqric that exceeds anjtbing of tbe kind ever pnb- 
fished in this Idngdoniy some of tbe spectatms eiDo^ted, 
-^ indeed thej may be excepted.* And afterwards, 
* Majr the pobiick fiiToors crown Us merits, and may 
not tbe Eoglisb, under tbe auspicious reign of GsOKOE 
the Second, neglect a man, who, had he Uved in the 
first century, would have been one of the greatest fih 
Yourites of Augustus." Thb flattery of the monardi 
bad no effect. It is too well known, that the seccmd 
George never was an Augustus to learning or goiius. 



note, though it does not at all affect the principal object of Dr. Bi^ 
nc^ remark. The clergyman above alloded to^ was Mr. Rtdiaid 
Johnson, Schoolmaster at Nottingham, who in 1717 published im 
octavo volume in Latin^ against Bentley's edition of Honce, enti- 
tled AaisTABCirvf Avri-BBiiTLEiAirus. In the middle of this 
Larin work (as Mr. Bindley observes to me), he has introdoced four 
pages of English criticism, in which he ludicrously corrects, in Bent- 
le/s manner, one stanza, not of the iMdlad the hero of which lived 
in Norton Falgate, but of a ballad celebrating the achievements of 
Tom Bo stock ; who in a sea-fight performed prodigies of valour. 
The stanza, on which this ingenious writer has exercised his wit, is 
m follows s 

" Then old Tom Bostock he fell to the work, 

'' He pray'd like a Christian, but fought like a Turk, 

** And cut 'em off all in a jerk, 

" Which nobody can deny," &c. Madoke.] 

3 s [I doubt if Colman wrote in this work. Smart was the principal 
contributor^ and T. Warton a very considerable one. A. C] 
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Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little 
pleasing circumstance relative to this work. Mrs. 
Johnson, in whose judgement and taste he had great 
confidence, said to him, after a few numbers of the 
Rambler had come out, ^* I thought very well of you 
before ; but I did not imagipe you could have written 
any thing equal to this.'' Distant prgise, from what- 
ever quarter, is not so delightfiil as that of a wife 
whdkn a man loves and esteems. Her approbation may 
be said to *^ come home to his bosom; " and being so 
near, its effect is most sensible and permanent. 

Mr. James Elphinston, who has since published va- 
rious works^ and who was ever esteemed by Johnson 
as a woi*thy man, happened to be in Scotland while the 
Rambler was cominjg out in single papers at London. 
With a laudable zeal at once for the improvement of his 
countrymen, and the reputation of his friend^ he sug- 
gested and took the charge of an edition of those 
Essays at Edinburgh, which followed progressively the 
London publication.^ 

The following letter written at this time, though not 
dated, will show how much pleased Johnson was with 
this publication, and what kindness and regard he had 
for Mr. Elphinston. 

^ It was executed in the printing-office of Sands, Murray, and 
Cochran, with unc()mmon elegance, upon writing paper, of a duode- 
cimo size, and with the greatest correctness : and Mr* Elphinston 
enriched it with translations of the mottos. When completed, it 
made eight handsome volumes. It is, unquestionably, the most ac- 
curate and beautiful edition of this work ; and there being but a 
small impression, it is now become scarce, and sells at a very high 
price. 

[With respect to the correctness of this edition, the authour 
probably derived his information from some other person, and appears 
to have been misinformed ; for it was not accurately printed, as we 
learn from Mr. A. Clialmers. J. Bos well.] 
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" TO HK. JAMES ELPHIM8TOX. 

« DBAS SIK» [iVo Dirie. 

" I CANNOT but confess the faflures of my cotres- 
poodeDce, but hope the same regard which you express 
fiv me CD every other occasiout will iodine you to for- 
give me. I am often, very often, ill ; and, when I am 
well, am obliged to work : and, indeed, have never 
much used myself to punctuality. You are, however, 
not to make unkind inferences, when I forbear to reply 
to your kindness ; for be assured, I never receive a let- 
ter from you without great pleasure, and a very warm 
sense of your generosity and friendship, which I 
heartily blame myself for not cultivating with more 
care. In this, as in many other cases, I go wrong, in 
opposition to conviction ; for I think scarce any tempo- 
ral good equally to be desired with the regard and fa- 
miliarity of worthy men. I hope we shall be some time 
nearer to each other, and have a more ready way of 
pouring out our hearts. 

" I am glad that you still find encouragement to pro- 
ceed in your publication, and shall beg the favour of 
■ix more volumes to add to my former six, when you 
con with any convenience, send them me. Please to 
present a set in my name, to Mr. Ruddiman,* of whom, 
I hear, that his learning is not his highest excellence. 
I have transcribed the mottos, and returned them, I 
hope not too late, of which I think many very happly 

' Mr. ThoinBR Ruddiman, the leametl grammarian of Scotlnod, 
well known for hii rarioug excellent -works, and for his accurate edi- 
tion of aereral authoure. He was also a man of a moat worthy private 
character. HU zeal for the Royal Mouse of Stuart did not reader 
him less estimable in Or. Jobnaoa's eye. 
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perfonned. Mr. Cave has put the last in the magazine,* 
in which I think he did welL I beg of you to write 
soon, and to write often, and to write long letter^ 
which I hope in time to repay you ; but you moat be a 
patient creditor. I have, however, this of gratitude, 
that I think of you with regard, when I do not, per- 
haps, give the proofs which I ought, of being. Sir, 
" Your most obliged and 
" Most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

This year he wrote to the same gentleman another 
letter upon a mournful occasion. 

" TO MB. JAMES ELPHINSTON. 
" DEAll SIR, " September 25. 1750. 

" You have, as I find by every kind of evidence, 
lost an excellent mother; and I hope you will not 
think me incapable of partaking of your grief I have 
a mother, now eighty -two years of age, whom, there- 
fore, I must soon lose, unless it please God that she 
should rather mourn for me. I read the letters ia 
which you relate your mother's death to Mrs. Strahan, 
and think I do myself honour, when I tell you that I read 
them with tears ; but tears are neither to you nor to me 
of any farther use, when once the tribute of nature 
bas been- paid. The business of life summons us away 
from useless grief, and calls us to the exercise of those 
virtues of which we are lamenting our deprivation. The 

' [If the Magazine here referred to be that for Octrfier, 1752, 
(ScbGent. Mao. vol.22, p. 468.) then this letter belongs toalnter 
period. If it lelateR to the Magazine for Sept. 1750, (Sec Grkti 
Mao. Tol. 20. p. 4-06,) then it may be ascribed to the month of Oc 
tober in that year, and should have followed the subsequent letteri 
Malonb.] 
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gnaiett benefit vMck one fiieod cut confer upon an* 
other, is to gaard, and excite, and derate^ his Tirtuea. 
Tliia your mother will still perform, if you diligently 
preserve the menwry of her life, and of ber death : a 
life, so iar as I can learn, useful, wise, and innocent ; 
and a death resigned, peaceful, and hdy. I cannot 
forbear to mention, that neither reason nor revdation 
denies you to hope, Uiat yoA may increase her ba|>[n- 
ness by obeying ber precepts: and that she may, ia 
ber present state, look with pleasure upon every act ol 
virtue to which her instructions or example have con- 
tributed. Whether this be more than a pleasing dream, 
or a just opinion of separate ainrits, is, indeed, of no 
great importance to us, when we consider ourselves as 
acting under the eye of God ; yet, surely, there is 
something pleasing in the belief that our separation 
irom those whom we love is merely corporeal ; and it 
may be a great incitement to virtuous frieudshipj if it 
can be made probable, that that union that has recdved 
the divine approbation shall continue to eternity. 

" There ia one expedient by which you may, in some 
degree, continue her presence. If you write down 
minutely what you remember of her from your earliest 
years, you will read it with great pleasure, and receive 
from it many bints of soothing recollection, when time 
shaU remove her yet farther from you, and your grief 
shall be matured to veneration. To this, however 
painful for the present, I cannot but advise you, as to 
a source of comfort and satisfaction in the time to 
come ; for all comfort and all satisfaction is sincerely 
wished you by, dear Sir, 

" Your most obliged, most obedient, 

*' And most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
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The Rambler has increased ia fame as in age. Soon 
after its first f<^o edition was concluded, it was pub- 
lished in six duodecimo volumes ; ' and its authour 
lived to qee ten numerous editions of it in London, be- 
side those of Ireland and Scotland. 

I profess myself to have ever entertained a profound 
veneration for the astonishing force and vivacity of 
mind, which the Rambler exhibits. That Johnson had 
penetration enough to see, and seeing would not dis- 
guise the general misery of man in this state of being, 
may have given rise to the superficial notion of his 
being too stem a philosopher. But men of reflectioa 
will be sensible that he has given a true representation 
of human existence, and that he has, at the same 
time, with a generous benevolence displayed every con- 
solation which our state afibrds us ; not only those 
arisdng from the hopes of futurity, but such as may be 
attained in the immediate pn^^ss through life. He 
has not depressed the soul to despondency and indif- 
ference. He has every where inculcated study, labour, 
and exertion. Nay, he has shewn in a very odious 
light, a man, whose practice is to go about darkening 
the views of others, by perpetual comfdaints of evil, 
and awakening those considerations of danger and dis- 

7 [Thii ia not quite accurate. In the Gbnt. Mao. for No*. 1751, 
while the woik was yet proceeding, ia an advertisement, Bimouncing 
th»t Jour volumes of the Rtimbler would apeedil; be published ; and 
it is believed that they were published in the next month. The fifth 
and sixth volumes, with tables of contents and translations of the 
tnottos, were published in July 1752, by Payne, (the original pub- 
lisher,) three months after the close of the worit. 

M^en the Rambler was collected into volumea, Johnson renscd 
and corrected it throughout. Mr. Boswell was not aware of this cir- 
cumstance, which has lately been discovered and accurately stated 
by Mr. Alexander Chalmen in a new edition of these and variona 
other periodical Essays, under the title of "the British £ssayista.'*. 
Malomb.] 
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Ikm* which are, for the most part, hilled into a qoiet 
^ildivioii. This he has done vexj itzxHigly in hia dw* 
ncter of Suspirius," firom whidi Goldamith toi^ that 
tf Croaker, in his comedj of ** The Good-Batnred 
Man," as Johnson told me he acknowledged to him* 
•nd which is, indeed, very obvious. 

To point out the numerous subjects which the Bam* 
Ifer treats, with e dignity and per^BCuify whidt are 
there united in a manner which we slull in vain look 
fiur luy where dse, would take up too lar;ge a portiott 
•f my book, and would, I trust, be sup«rfluoiM» cona- 
dering how universally thoK volumes are now di sK na * 
oatcd. Even the most condensed and briOiaot 
lentencea which they contain, and which have very 
peapeAy been selected under the name of " Beau> 
TIE8,"" are of conmderable bulk. But I may 
dwrtly observe, that the Rambler iumishes oaA 
n assemblage of discourses on practical religion and 
moral duty, of critical investigations, and allegorical 
imd oriental tales, that no mind can be thought voy 
deficient that has, by constant study and ^meditatioa, 
•snmilated to itself all that may be found thoe. No. 7, 
written in Pasuon-week on abstraction and 8elf-«K- 
amination, and No. 110. on penitence and the placa- 
bility of the Divine Nature, cannot be too often read. 
No. 54, on the effect which the death of a friend should 
have upon ua, though rather too dispiriting, nu^ \* 
occasionally very roedidnal to the mind. 'Every- we 

« No. 55. 

9 Dr. Johnson wasgntifiedby ■eeiugthii lelwtioa. aad wraUtO 
Mr. KeanIe]^ bookMUcr. in Fleet-Btreet, the follmring at/be % 

" Mr. JohnaoB MBik co^inenta to Mr. Kcuvley. wd bcga the 
bTonr «f aeetDg him u mom m be can. Mr. Kcwslcj ia ilmirtd M 
hnafi wkh him the hut cdhion of what he bea hoMutd irilh the 
•asiab nf SaMiTHi. 

"May 20. 1782." 
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must suppose tbe writer to have been deeplj impreased 
by a real scene ; but he t^ me that was not the' case ; 
which shews how well his fancy could conduct him to tbe 
** house of mourning." Some of these more stdenm 
papers, I doubt not, particularly attracted the notice <rf 
Dr. Young, the authour of « The Night Thoughts," 
of whom my estimation is such, as to reckon his applause 
an honour even to Johnson. I have seen some rolumes 
of Dr. Young's copy of the Rambler, in which he has 
marked the passages which he thought particulariy ex- 
cellent, by folding down a corner of the page; and 
such as he rated in a super<eminent degree are marked 
by double folds. I am sorry tliat some <^ the volumes 
are lost. Johnson was pleased when told of the mi- 
nute attention with which Young had signified his ap* 
probation of his Essays. 

I will venture to say, that in no writings whatever 
can be found more bark and steel for the mind, if I 
may use the expression ; more that can brace and invi- 
gmrete every manly and noble sentiment. No. 33, on 
patience, even under extreme misery, is wonderiulfy 
lofty, and as much above the rant of stoicism, as the 
Sun of Revelation is brighter than the twilight of Pa- 
gan philosophy. I never read the following sentence 
■without feeling my frame thrill : " I think there is some 
reason for questioning whether the body and mind are 
not so proportioned, that the one can bear all which 
can be inflicted on the other ; whether virtue cannot 
stand its ground as long as life, and whether a soul well 
principled will not be sooner separated than subdued." 

Though instruction be the predominant purpose of 
the Rambler, y6t it is enlivened with a considerable por- 
tion of amusement. Nothing can be more erroneous 
than the notion which some persons have entertained, 
that Johnson was then a retired authour, ignwant oC 
JI2 
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the ndd; ^i, t£ rwin»frr. tkit Ik vrote o^y^ 
fr— tM i— gMMiM, wW* be dcKfAed dunctos and 
BHsai. Be 9^ to mc, tkatbefare he wntetlnt 
work, he hwl bee* '^ iwmii^ Jnat tbe wnU," as be 
cxfRned k, ■«« tbaa al^ast anr bodj ; and I bare 
bewd bia idalr, witb nncli salii&ctna, that aereral 
of the characters ia the !*■»»*»*«■*■ vete drawn ao natn-' 
rdj, that wben it fint oroilated in numbers, a dnb in 
one of the towns in Eskx im^iaed tbemsElTes to be 
Kveranj exhibited in it, and wete nnidi incensed against 
m penon who^ ther subjected, had thus made them 
olgect^ of pnfalick notice : nor were thej quieted tfll au- 
thenticfc assarance ma given tbetn, that tbe Rambler 
was written br a penon who had nerer beard aS say 
one of them. Some of the cfaaractos are bdieved to 
bare been actually drawn from the life, particulariy 
that of Prospero from Ganit^,' who never entirely for- 
gave its pointed satire. For instances of fertility dt 
&ncy, and accurate description of real life, I appeal to 
No. 19* a man who wanders from one profession to an- 
other, with most plausible reasons for- every change: 
No. 34, female fastidiousness and timorous refinement : 
No. 82, a Virtuoso who has collected curiosities : No. SB* 
petty modes of entertaining a company, and conciliating 
kindness : No. 182, fortune-hunting : No. 194— 195*a. 
tutor's account of the follies of his pupil : No. 197 — 19Si 
legacy -hunting : He has given a specimen of his nice 
observation of the mere external appearances of life, in 

' [Tliatof GELiDuiin No. 24, from Professor Colson, (see p. 72 
of thia vol.) nnd timt of Eufhubi id the same paper, which, with 
many othen, wm doubtless drawn from the life. Eufhubs, I once 
thought, might have been intended to represent ' either Lord Ches- 
terfield or Soame Jenynx : but Mr. Bindley, mith more probability, 
thinks that George UTubb Dodington, who was remarkable for the 
homellneu of his person, and the finery of his dress, was the perstm 
meant ander that character. Malomb.] 
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the following passage in No. 179i against affectation, 
that frequent and most di^usting quality : " He that 
stands to contemplate the crowds that fill the streets of 
a populous city, will see many passengers, whose air 
and motions it will be difficult to behold withfuit jqiq^ 
tempt and ^aught er : but if he examine what are theL-*^^ 
appearances that thus powerfully excite his risibility, he 
will find among them neither poverty nor disease, nor 
any involuntary or painful defect. The disposition to 
derision and insult, is awakened by the softness of fop- 
pery, the swell of insolence, the liveliness of levity, or 
the solemnity of grandeur ; by the sprightly trip, the 
stately walk, the formal strut, and the lofty mien ; by 
gestures intended to catch the eye, and by looks elabo- 
rately formed as evidences of importance." 

Every page of the Rambler shews a mind teeming 
with classical allusion and poetical imagery : illustra* 
tions from other writers are, upon all occasions, so 
ready, and mingle so easily, in his periods, that the 
whole appears of one uniform vivid texture. 

The style of this work has been censured by same 
shallow criticks as involved and turgid, and abounding 
with antiquated and hard words. So ill-founded is the 
first part of this objection, that I will challenge all who 
may honour this book with a perusal, to point out any 
English writer whose language conveys his meaning with 
equal force and perspicuity. It must, indeed, be allowed, 
that the structure of his sentences is expanded, and 
often has somewhat of the inversion of Latin ; and that 
he delighted to express familiar thoughts in philo- 
sophical language ; being in this the reverse of Socrates, 
who, it is said, reduced philosophy to the simplicity of 
common life. But let us attend to what he himself 
•ays in his concluding paper : " When common words 
were less pleasing to the ear, or less distinct in their 
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■fciwfc ilii«> I hwg ft»abriirf the tet— rf phantnihy. 
^ ■Pl'Ti^ tlKB to popalv idcM."* Aod, m to the 
McoBd part of tUs olgectian, vpoa a late carefid im> 
■OD of the voifc, I earn with confidence ny, that it ii 
■■■liiifc hov few of those wordik <ar wfaich it hai beoi 
VBJudlj charactexi«d, are actoaUy to be fimnd in k; 
I am HBv not the prapottiaa oi one to each paper. 
TUs idlediaige has been echoed fircm one babbler ta 
aoother, who have coofomded Johmon's £mbji with 
Johnaon's PirtiTriiT ; and bccaiwe he thon^t it ii|^ 
in a Lexicon at our huguage to coUect amaj wordi 
which had fidlen into disuae, but were sopported bf 
great authorities, it hat been inutgined that all of the« 
hare been interwoven into bis own compoaitiom. lliat 
some of them have been adopted by him unneoessarilj, 
majf peihapti, be allowed ; but, in gmeral thej^ are evi- 
dently an advantage, Snt without tb^ hia ttaUiy ideas 
would be confined and cramped. CjlHe that thinks 
with more ekteqt than another, will want words of 
* a larger meaning.'!? He once told me, that he had 
fonsed his Btjle upon that of ^ William Tem|^ and 
upon Chambers's Pn^ioaal for his Dkiionarf / He oer* 
tainly was mistaken ; or if he imagined at first ihat he 
.was imitating Temi^e, he was very unsuccesafiil;* for 

* Yet his ityle did not ctcape the hannlcu thafts of pleaunt hv- 
toour; for the ingenioBi Bonnell Thornton publuhed a nodi RaaUtr 
Id the Druty-buie Journal. 

• Idler, No. 7a 

« [The Paper here alluded to. mn, I believe. Chambers'! PropoMl 
for a second and improved ediUon of hia Dictionary, which, I think, 
appeared in 1738. This proposal was probably in circulation in 173T, 
when JohnMm first came to London. Malohb.]' 

I [The aulhour appears to me to have miaanderibxNl JokaiMi ia 
this instance. He did not, 1 conceive, mean to say, that, when he 
first began to write, he made Sir William Temple hii model, with a 
view lo form a style that should resemble his in all its parts ; bat 
that he formed his style on that of Temple and others ; by tak«g 
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nothiDg caD be mwe unlike than the rimplicitj of 
Temple, and the richaess of Johnson. Thdr stjles 
differ as plain cloth and brocade. Temple, indeet^ 
seems equally eironeous in supposing that he himself 
had formed his style upon Sandys'a View of the state 
of Religion in the Western parts ot the Would. 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, much formed 
upon ^at of the great writers in the last century. 
Hooker, Bacon, Sanderson, Hakewell, uid others ; those 
" Giants," as they were well characterised by a great 
PfBSOKAOE, whMe authority, were I to name him, 
would stamp a reverence on the opinion. 

We may, with the utmost propriety, apply to hk 
learned style that passa^ of Horace, a part of which be 
has taken as the motto to bis Dictionary ; 

" Ctim MvSm MtMmi cttuorii timet himetti ; 
" An^bit qutectmqiK forim tptaidoru habtbimt 
" Et tint pottdare enmt, et kown indigmaftrailur, 
" Verba movert loco, ^uavwis unita recedant, 
" Et versenttir adhwc intra penetralia FeittB. 
" OhecTOta Au popmlo bomt eniel, atfut 
" Pn^eret in lueem tpeaon vocahUa rerum, 
" QuiBpritciM mewwraia Cattmibiu atque Cettegit, 
" ifunc titut informit prtmit et deterta veluttas .- 
" Adtcitcet nova, qiue genitor produieril vnu .* 
** Vehement, et Uqmdia, yurogM timaSnnu omMi, 
" Rudet optt Latiumqnt ieabit divite lingai." ' 

To SO great a master of thinking, to one of such rait 
snd Taiious knowledge as Johnson, might have been 
aOowed a liberal indulgence of that licence whi<& 
Horace claims in another place : 

from each tbose characteristic excellencici which were moat worth/ 
<t iaitAtioii.— See thii natter faither explMned in toI. in. under 
April 9, 177S ; where, in a coaTersation at Sir Joshua Reynoldft, 
JohoMinbiaMelfnieatioaithe particular impravcmenn which Tempi* 
anie !■ the English styto. These, iloabtleM, were the ot^ecb of 
Mi MntioD, mifmm that writer was hts nodel. MA^om.] 
• Horat. EpiM. Lib. K. Epist. ii. 
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<« .._.......... iSi forU nee€§se eti 

*' IndkiU motutrare recemtibus abdita rennHf 
*^ Fiagere dnctutis non exaudita CttkcgU 
*' Contingetf dabiturque Ucentia sumpta pmdcnter : 
** Et nofoa Jictaque nuper kabebmU verba Jidewif si 
** GnecofmUe cadtmt, parc^ detoria. Quid auiem 
** CiBciiio Flautpque debit Romanuif adempium 
** Virgilio Farioque f Ego cur, acquirere pauca 
" Si poisum, invideor; cum lingua Catonis et Enm 
" Sermtmcm patrium ditavcrit, et nova rerum 
Nomitui protulerit f J Acuity semperque Hcebit 
Signatum prtetente notd producere nomen.** ' 

Yet Johnson assured me, that he had not taken upon 
him to add more than four or five words to the English 
language, of his own formation ; and he was very much 
offended at the general licence hy no means ** modestly 
taken " in his time, not only to coin new words, but to 
use many words in senses quite different from their esta* 
blished meaning, and those frequently very fantastical. 
Sir Thomas Brown, whose Life Johnson wrote, was 
I'cmarkHbly fond of Anglo-Latin diction ; and to his ex- 
ample we are to ascribe Johnson*s sometimes indulging 
himself iti this kind of phraseology.^ Johnson's com- 
prehension of mind was the mould for his language. 
Had his conceptions been narrower, his expression 
would have been easier. His sentences have a dignified 
march ; and, it is certain, that his example has given a 
general elevation to the language of his country, for 
many of our best writers have approached very near to 
him ; and, from the influence which he has had upon 
our composition, scarcely any thing is written now that 

'' Horat. De Arte Poetica. 

* The observfttion of his having imitated Sir. Thomas Brown has 
been made by many people ; and lately it has been insisted on, and 
illustrated by a variety of quotations from Brown, in one of the po- 
pular Essays written by the Rev. Mr. Knox, master of Tunbridge- 
school, whom I have set down in my list of those who have some- 
times not unsuccessfully imitated Dr. Johnson's style. 
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is not better expressed than was usual before he ap- 
peared to lead the national taste. 

This circumstance, the truth of which must strike 
every critical reader, has been so happily enforced by 
Mr. Courtenay, in his " Moral and Literary Character 
of Dr. Johnson," that I cannot prevail on myself to 
withhold it, notwithstanding his, perhaps, too g^eat par- 
tiality for one of his friends : 

" By nature'a giris ordain'rf mankind to rule, 
" He, like a Utian, form'd his brilliant school ; 
" And taught congenial spirits to excel, 
" While from his lips impressive wisdom fell. 
" Our boasted Goldsmith fell the sovereign stray ; 
" From him deriv'd the sweet, yet nervous lay. 
" To Fane's proud ctiff he bade our RniTaene rise : 
" Hence Revkolds' pen with Rbynolds' pencil vies. 
" With Johnson'M flame melodious Buhney glows, 
" While the grand strain in smoother cadence flows. 
" And you, Malone, to critick lenrning dear, 
" Correct and elegant, refln'd though clear, 
" By. studying him, acquir'd that classick taste, 
" Which high in Shnkespesre's fane thy statue plac'd. 
" Near' Johnson Steevens stands, on scenick ground, 
** Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound.' 
* " Ingenious Hawkbswobth to this school we owe, 
" And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. 
" Here early parts acromplish'd Jones sublimes, 
" And science blends with Asia's lofty rhymes ; 
" Harmonious Jones ! who in his splendid strains 
" Sings Camdeo's sports, on Agra's flowery plains, 
" In Hindu fictions, while we fondly trace 
" Lpve and the Muses, deck'd with Allick grace. 
" Amid these names can Boswbll be forgot, 
" Scarce by North Britons now esteem'd a Scot ; " ' 

9 The fallowing observation in Mr. Boswell's Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides may siiSiciently account for that Genlleroan's being 
" now scarcely esteemed a Scot," by many of his countrymen : " If 
he [Dr. Johnson] was particularly prejudiced against, the ScaU, it 
was because they were more in his way; because he thought their 
I in England rather exceeded the due proportion of their real 
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« labib-d froB hui titt aocd lofc of indi ; 

" The kccB mcaich» Um czerdM of aiod. 

*« Aad that bat ait, the ait to kmm Mnirinil — 

^ Nor wai hs cinjgji toiiiao alone 

<« Tb frioA arooBd his phaoMpbidc thioae ; 

'' f /> ai^Mfarf aarff imptwr^d or kftffd iflf j. 

^ .^tfa^ lwu( v^oar martd tie geaer^ shfic : 

** Am Nik's proud waves, swolii horn their ooajr bed, 

'' First o'er the oeighboBfiag oieads BHJcitidc spread ; 

** Till gathering foic^ they more and oiore eiiMndp 

*' And with new virtue fertilise the land.*' 

Johnson's language, however, must be allowed to be 
too masculine for the delicate gentleneas of female writ- 
ing. His ladiea, therefore, aeem atrangdj fenaalt even 
to ridicule; and are wdl denominated bj the names 
which he has given them, as ACsella, Zozima, Prope- 
rantia, Rhododia. 

It has of late been the fitishion to compare the style 
of Addison and Johnson, and to depredate, I think, 
very unjustly, the style of Addison as nenreless and 
feeble, because it has not the strength and energy of 
that of Johnson. Their prose may be balanced like the 
poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both are excellent, though 
in different ways. Addison writes with the ease of a gen* 
tleman. His readers fancy that a wise and accomplished 
companion is talking to them ; so that he insinuates 
his sentiments and taste into their minds by an imper- 
ceptible influence. Johnson writes like a teacher. He 
dictates to his readers as if from an academical chair. 
They attend with awe and admiration ; and his pre- 

merit ; and became he conid not but see in them that natioaaHty 
whtch^ I believe no liberal-minded Scotchman will deny." Mr* 
Boswell, indeed, is so free from national prcjudiceSy that he mi^lfaC 
with equal propriety have been described as — 

^* Scarce by S<nUh Britons now esteem'd a Scot." 

CotrarsiiAT* 
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cepts are impressed upon them by his commaiiding elo- 
quence. AddisoD's style, like a li^t wine, pleases 
every body from the first. Johnson's, like a liquor t^' 
more body, seems too strong at first, but, by d^rees. is 
highly relished ; and such is the melody of his periods^ 
flo much do they captivate the ear, and seize upon the 
attention, that there is scarcdy any writer, however 
inconsiderabte, who does not aim, in some d^ree, atthe 
same species oS excellence. But let uB not ungratefully 
undervalue that beautiful style, which has pleasingly 
conveyed to us much instruction and entertainment. 
Though comparatively weak, t^^Kned to JohnsoD's 
Herculean vigour, let us not call it posttivdy fedilei 
Let us remember the character of his style, as given I9 
Johnson himself: " What he attempted, he performed; 
he is never feeble, and he did not wish to be enoge- 
tic ; be is never rajud, and be never stagnates. His 
sentences have natber studied amplitude, nor afiected 
tvevity ; his periods, though not diligently rounded, an 
vtrful^ and ea^.* Whoever wishes to attain an English 

* [When Johnson ahewed me k proof-sheet of the character of 
AddiaoB. in which he to highly extols bia atylc, I could not hdp ob- 
sernng, that it had not been hia omi model, ■■ no two sljlea cohU 
iaStt moK from each other—" Sir, Addbon had his atfUi and I 
ba*c uioe." — When I venlnred to aalf turn, whether tho diffiociiOB 
did aot nwiiai in this, that Addison'a style was fall of idioma, ooUv* 
qnal phnnes, and provcrfaa ; and hia own Bore strictly gramnmtiaJt 
and free from such phraseology and modes of speech as can never b« 
titcmliy translated or understood by forei^ers ; he allowed tbe dis- 
crimination to be jnat. — Let any one who doubts it, try to traMlate 
•ne of Addison'a Spectators into Latin, . French, or Italian ; and 
dnogh so easy, bmiliar, and elegant, to an EngUshmui, as (o givs 
tbc intdlect no trouble ; yet he would fiod the transfiiuoB into a&- 
oClier language extremely diCcnltitfaotiropoaaible. BotaRamblen 
Adienturer, or Idler, of Johnaon, would Ul into ary damical or £•• 
TOpean language, as easily as if it had been originally conceived ia it. 

BUBMBY.] 
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style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not os- 
tentatious, must give bis days and nigfats to the vc^umes 
of Addison."* 

Though the Rambler was not conduded till the jear 
175S, I shall under this year, saj all that I have to ob- 
serve upon it. Some of the translations of the mottoa 
by himself, are admirably done. He acknowledges to 
have received " elegant translations" of many (rf them 
from Mr. James Ulphinston ; and some are very happily 
translated by a Mr. F. Lewis, of whom I never heard 
more, except that Johnson thus described him to Mr. 
Malone ; " Sir, he lived in London, and hung loose 
upon sodety." ^ The concluding p&per of his Ramble 
is at once dignified and pathetick. I cannot, however, 
but wish that he had not ended it with an unnecessary 
Greek verse, translated • also into an English couplet. 
It is too much like the conceit of those dramatick poet^ 
who used to conclude each act with a rhyme ; and the 
expression in the first line of his couplet, " Celestlai 
powers," though proper in Pagan poetry, is ill suited 
to Christianity, with " a conformity" to which he con- 

* I ihalt probably, in another work, miuntain the merit or Add)- 
■on'a poetry, nhicli ha> been very unjustly depreciated. 

J [In the Gentleman's Magazine, for October 1752, p. 468, he » 
■tyled " the Rev. Francis Lewis, of Chiswick." The Ute Lord Ma- 
cartney, while he resided at Chiswick, at my request, made soOe 
inquiry concerning him at that place, but do intelligence was ol»- 
tained. 

The translaUons of the mottos supplied by Mr. Elphiostoae,appFap< 
cd fint in the Edinburgh edition of the Rambler, and in some in- 
■tancea were revised and improved, probably by Johnson, before they 
were inserted in the London octavo edition. The Iranslnlions of the 
mottos affixed to the first thirty numbers of the Rambler, were pub- 
lished, from the Edinburgh edition, in the Gentleman's Magazine Ibv 
Sejitember 1750, before the work n>as collected into volumes. Mtf 

I-OMB.] 

* [Not in the original edition, in folio. Malokb.] 
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soles himself. How much better would it have been, 
to have ended with the prose sentence " T shall never 
envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any 
other cause, if I can be numbered among the writers 
who have given ardour to virtue, and confidence to 
truth." 

His friend Dr. Birch, being now engaged in prepar- 
in^an edition of Ralegh's smaller pieces, Dr. Johnson 
wrote the following letter to that gentleman ; 

" TO DR. BIBCH. 

" SIR, Goagh Square, May 12, 1750. 

" Knowing that you are now preparing to favour 
the publick with a new edition of Ralegh's miscella- 
neous pieces, I have taken the liberty to send you a 
Manuscript, which fell by chance within my notice. I 
percdve no proofs of forgery in my examination of it ; 
and the owner tells me, that, as he has heard, the hand- 
writing is Sir Walter's. If you should find reason to 
conclude it genuine, it will be a kindness to the owner, 
a blind person,'* to recommend it to the booksellers. 
** I am. Sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

His just abhorrence of Milton's political notions was 
ever strong. But this did not prevent his warm admi- 
ration of Milton's great poetical merit, to which he has 
done illustrious justice, beyond all who have written 
upon the subject. And this year he not only wrote a 
Prdoguey which was spoken by Mr. Garrick before the 
acting of Coraus at Druiy-lane theatre, for the benefit 
of Milton's grand-daughter, but took a very zealous 
interest in the success of the charity. On the day pre- 

* Mn. WilUama ia probably the person mcMit. 
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^fAk n g the i i f i fi M iMM i nr p i he fmMiihrd the fiiUowiiig 
letter m the ^Genenl Adfertker/ addrewd to the 
printer ef that paper: 

^ That a certain degree of repotation is acquired 
merely bjr approving tlie works of geniost and testifying 
a regard to the memory of authours, is a troth too en- 
dent to be denied ; and therefore to ensue a participa- 
tion of fame with a celdixated poet, many, who would, 
perhaps, have contributed to starve him when alive, 
have heaped expensive pageants upon hb grave.* 

** It must, indeed, be confessed, that this method of 
becoming known to posterity with honour, is penilisr 
to the great, or at least to the wealthy ; but an oppat- 
tunity now offers for almost every individual to secure 
the praise of paying a just r^^rd to the illustrious dead, 
united with the pleasure of doing good to the liring. 
To assist industrious indigence, struggling with dis- 
tress and debilitated by age, is a display of virtue, and 
an acquisition of happiness and honour. 

^^ Whoever, then, would be thought capable of plea- 
sure in reading the works of our incomparable IVIilton, 
and not so destitute of gratitude as to refuse to lay out 
a trifle in rational and el^^nt entertainment, for the 
benefit of his living remains, for the exercise of their 
own virtue, the increase of their reputation, and the 
pleasing consciousness of doing good, should appear at 
Drury-lane theatre to-morrow, April 5, when Comiu 
will be performed for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster, grand-daughter to the authour,^ and the only 
surviving branch of his family. 

* [AUsdiog piolwbly to Mr. Auditor BesMHU See tke Dundad, 
b. IV. Malomk.] 
' [Mn. Elisabeth Foster died May 9, 1754. A. C] 
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** N. B. There will be a new prcdogue on the occa- 
ncm, written by the authcpur of Irene> iind spoken by 
Mr. Gonick: and, by particular desire, there will be 
added to the Masque a dramatick satire, called Letb^ 
in which Mr. Gorrick will perfi»'m." 

In 1751 we are to consider him aa canying on both 
his Dictionaiy and Rambler. But he also wrote " The 
Li& of CheyneU'** in the miscdlany called " The 
Student ;" and the Rev. Dr. Douglas having with un- 
cunmon acuteness dearlj detected a gross forgery and 
imposition upon the public by William Lauder, a Sootdk 
Khocdmaster, who had with equal impudence and in- 
genuity, represented AClton as a plagiary from certaiii 
modem Latin poets, Johnson, who had been so far im- 
posed upon as to furnish a Preface and Postscript to 
his work, now dictated a lettn for Lauder, addressed 
to Dr. Douglas, admowledging bis fraud in terms <^ 
suitable contrition.* 



* Lest there Hhould be any penon, at any Tutute period, abiunf 
tHoagk to Bospect that Johuon was a partaker in Lander's hand, or 
had any knowledge of it, when he aMwted him with bis maaterfy 
fan, it ia pn^in hereto quote the wordt of Dr. Douglaa, now Biihop 
«f Salbbuiy, at the time when he detected the impaaitioo. " It i» 
to be hoped, nay it is expected, that the elegant and nervous writer, 
whose ju£ciottB sentimenta and inimitable style point out the au- 
tknv of Laader's Pre&cc sad Postscript, will no longer allow one 
t»pbim* Umtelfmlk hitjealiert, who appeireth so Httle to deaerre 
assistooce : an assistance which I am persuaded would never have 
been communicated, had there been the least suspicion of those 
fhcts which I have been the instrument of conveying to the world in 
tkasrsheeto." Miltmt no Plagiary, 3d edit. p. 78. And his Lord- 
Mp baa bees pleased now to authorise me to say, in the stronge a l 
manner, that there is no ground whatever for any unfavourable re^ 
flection against Dr. Johnson, who expressed the strongest indign*- 
tion againat louder. 

[Lander ranewed bis attenpis on Uilioa's character io 1754, in 
a pamphlet entitled, " The Grand Inpaator detected, or MilMo oi»> 
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This extraordioaiy attempt of. Lander was no sod- 
den effort. He had brooded orer it for many Tears: 
and to this hour it is uncertain what his [Nrindpal mo- 
tive was, unless it were a vain notion of his superiority, 
in being able, by whatever means, to deceive mankind. 
To effect this, he produced certain passages finom Gro- 
tius, Masenius, and others, which had a fiunt resem- 
blance to some parts of the ^^ Paradise Lost/* In these 
he interpolated some fragments of Hog's Latin tranda- 
tion of that poem, allying that the mass thus fiedvi- 
cated was the archetype from which Milton copied 
These fabrications he published from time to time in 
the Gentleman*8 Magazine ; and, exulting in his fimded 
success, he in 1750 ventured to collect them into a 
pamphlet, entitled " An Essay on Milton's Use and 
Imitation of the Modems in his Paradise Lost.'* To 
this pamphlet Johnson wrote a Preface, in full persua- 
sion of Lauder's honesty, and a Postscript recommend- 
ing, in the most persuasive terms, a subscription for the 
relief of the grand-daughter of Milton, of whom he 
thus speaks : ** It is yet in the power of a great people 
to reward the poet whose name they boast, and from 
their alliance to whose genius they claim some kind of 
superiority to every other nation of the earth ; that 
poet, whose works may possibly be read when every 
other monument of British greatness shall be obli- 
terated ; to reward him, not with pictures or with me- 
dals, which, if he sees, he sees with contempt, but 
with tokens of gratitude, which he, perhaps, may even 
now consider as not unworthy the regard of an immor- 
tal spirit." Surely this is inconsistent with " enmity 

victed of forgery against King Charles I. ; " — which was reviewed, 
probably by Johnson, in the Gent. Mag. 17 5^^ p. 97. A. C] 

[Lauder afterwards went to Barbadoes, where he died very mise- 
rably about the year 1771. Malonb.] 
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towards Milton," which Sir John Hawkins imputes to 
Johnson upon this occasion, adding, " I could all along 
observe that Johnson seemed to approve not only of the 
design, but of the argument ; and seemed to exult 
in a persuasion, that the reputation of Milton was 
likely to' suffer by this discovery. That he was 
not privy to the imposture, I am well [lersuaded; 
that he wished well to the argument, may be in- 
ferred from the Preface, which indubitably was 
written by Johnson." Is it- possible for any man 
of clear judgement to suppose that Johnson, who so 
nt^y praised the poetical excellence of Milton in a 
Postscript to this very *• discovery," as he then sup- 
posed it, could, at the same time, exult in a persuasion 
that the great poet's reputation was likely to suffer by 
it ? This is an inconsistency of which Johnson was 
incapaUe ; nor can any thing more be fairly inferred 
from the Preface, than that Johnson, who was alike 
distinguished for ardent curiosity and love of truth, was 
pleased with an investigation by which both were gra- 
tified. That he was actuated by these motives, and 
certainly by no unworthy desire to depreciate our great 
epick poet, is evident from his own words ; for, after 
mentioning the general zeal of men of genius and li- 
terature, " to advance the honour, and distinguish the 
beauties of Paradise Lost," he says, " Among the in- 
quiries to which this ardour of criticism has naturally 
given occasion, none is more obscure in itself, or more 
worthy of rational curiosity, than a retrosi>ect of the 
progress of this mighty genius in the construction of his 
work ; a view of the fabrick gradually rising, perhaps, 
from small beginnings, till its foundation rests in the 
centre, and its turrets sparkle in the skies; to trace 
back the structure through all its varieties, to the sim- 
plicity of its first plan ; to find what was first projected, 
VOL.1. o 
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whence the sdMine was takeo, bow it was improved, 
bj- what assistoDce it was executed, and from what 
stam the materials were collected ; whether its founder 
dog them from the qoarries of Natmv, or demoUdwd 
other buildings to embdlish his own."' — Is this the 
languid of one who wishes to hlast the laurels al 
MiltOD? 

Though Johnson's drcumstsnces were at thb time 
for from 'being easy, his humane and charitable disposi- 
tion was coostantlj exerting itself. Mrs. Anna Wil- 
liams, daughter of a very ingenious Welsh phyndaa, 
and a woman of more than ordinaiy talents and fitera- 
tore, having come to London in hopes of being cured of 
a cataract in both her eyes, which afterwards ended in 
total blindness, was kindly received as a constant victor 
at his house while Mrs. Johnson lived ; and, after her 
death, having come under bis roof in order to have an 
operation upon her eyes performed with more comfort 
to her than in lodgings, she had an apartment from him 
during the rest of her life, at all times when he had a 
house. 

In 175Z he was almost entirely occupied with his 
Dictionary. The last paper of his Rambler was 
published March 2," this year ; after which, there was 

J [" Proposals* [written evidently by Johnson] for printing the 
Aoahos Exui. of Grotiiu, with » Translatian and Notes by Wm. 
Lauder, A. M." Gent. Mag. 17*7, n)l. 17, p. to*. Malonb.] 

* [Here the author's memory hdM him, for, according to the ac- 
count given in a former page, {seep. 165.) we should here reail 
March 17 : but in truth, as has been already observed, the Rambler 
closed on Saturday the Jburteenfh of March ; at which time Mis. 
Johnson was near her end, for she died oa the following Tuesday, 
March 17- Had the concluding paper of that work been written on 
the day of her death, it would have been .itill more extraordinary than 
it ia, considering the extreme grief into which the author was plunged 
br that event. — The melancholy cast of that concluding esiiayia auC- 
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a cessation for some time of any exertion Of his talents as 
an essayist. But, in the same year. Dr. Hawkesworth* 
who was his warm admirer, and a studious imitator of 
his style,^^ and tlien lived in great intimacy with him, 
began a periodical paper, entitled, " The Adven- 
TCREB," in connection with other genUemen, one of 
whom was Johoson's much-loved 6iend, Dr. Bathurst; 
and, without doubt, they received many valuable hints 
from his conversation, most of his friends having been so 
assisted in the course of their works. 

That there should be a suspension of ,his literary la- 
bours during a part of the year 1752, will not seem 
strange, when it is considered that soon after closing 
his Rambler, he suffered a loss which, there can be no 
doubt, affected him with the deepest distcess. For on 
the 17th of March, O. S. his wife died. Why Kr John 
Hawkins should unwarrantably take upon him- even to 
suppose that Johnson's fondness for her was dissembled 
(meaning simulated or assumed,) and to assert, that if 
it was not the case, " it was a lesson be had learned by 
rote," I cannot conceive; unless it proceeded irom a 
want of similar feelings in his own breast. To argue 
from her being much older than Johnson, or any otiier 
drcumstances, that he could not really love her, is 
alisurd ; for love is not a subject of reasoning, but of 
feeling, and therefore there are no common principles 
upon which one can persuade another concerning it. 
Every man feels for himself, and knows how he is af- 
fected by particular qualities in the person he admires, 

ficiently accounted for by the situation of Mrs. Johnson at the time 
it was written i aod her death three days afterwards put aa end to 
the Paper. Malonb.} 

** [Perhaps the most successful of all his contemporaries. See, as 
specimens. Gentleman's Magazine, vol. sxx. p. 554', and xxxi. 
p. 293. A. C] 

O 2 
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IfeBnondlfr.Sb^B, Tkjrflifcgtiiii. >kait 
■1^ csraert nqam ns flUi^B0T fani^na ne with ■ 
coffof it, wlHckke^ri I ca^pncd with the onginiL 
I pant it to thewcrid ai a MdurfHed |»qrf at m 
*'H ■■"'mrr in the chanrto* of bt ikstrioBs frink^ 
wfaidk, thoogh wr, whoK bad maa^ I nerer riisQ 
COTT, MBf attack a n^i gi at i ti oiia, wOl I am sore endear 
!■■ OMir to nmahrtB of good bcb. I have an ad£- 
tioaal, Bid that a peiao BJ mot i Te for prsenth^it, 
became it Moctioiis what I mndf hare ahrajs main* 
tained and am fimd to iodal^ : 

" April 96. ITSa. bdngaftn 18 mt Night oftbe SSA. 

" O Lord ! Goremour of heaven and earth, in whose 
-' hands are embodied and departed Sfwits, if thou hast 
** ordained the Souls of the Dead to minister to tbe 
" Lirioi;, and appointed my departed Wife to have care 
** of me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects of her 
** attention and ministrationj whether exercised by op- 
** pearance, impulses, dreams, or in any other manner 
" agreeable to thy Government. Forgive my presump- 
" tion, enlighten my ignorance, and however meaner 
" agents are employed, grant me the blessed influences 
" of thy holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
" Amen." 

What actually followed upon this most interesting 
piece of devotion by Johnson, we are not informed; but 
I, whom it has pleased God to afflict in a similar man- 
IHT to tlint which occasioned it, have certain experience 
of hrniRnant comminiication by dreams. 
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That his love for his wife was of the most ardent 
kind, and, during the long period of fifty years, was 
unimpaired by the lapse of time, is evident from va- 
rious passages in the series of hb Prayers and Medita- 
tions, published by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, as well 
as from other memorials, two of which I select, as 
strongly marking the tenderness and sensibility of his 
mind. 

" March 38, 1753> I kept this day as the anniver- 
sary of my Tetty's death, with prayer and tears in the 
morning. In the evening I prayed for her condition- 
ally, if it were lawful." 

" April 33, 1753. I know not whether I do not too 
. much indulge the vain lon^ngs of affection ; but I hope 
they intenerate my heart, and that when I die like my 
Tetty, this affection will be acknowledged in a hi4>py 
interview, and that in the mean time I am indted by 
it to piety. I will, however, not deviate too much from 
common and received methods of devotion." 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his wife, was, 
after her death, preserved by him, as long as he lived, 
with an affectionate care, in a little round wooden box, 
in the inside of which he pasted a slip c^ paper, thus 
inacribed by him in fair characters, as follows ■ 

" Eheuf 

" EUz. Johtuon, 

- Nupta Jul. &* 17S6, 

" MoHua, eheu ! 

" Mart. 17" 1752." 

After his death, Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful 
servant, and residuary legatee, offered this memorial of 
tenderness to Mvif Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson's daugh- 
ter ; but she having declined to accept of it, he had -it 
enamelled as a mourning ring for his old master, and 
presented it to his wife, Mrs. Barber, who now has it. 
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The state of mind in whidi a man must be upon the 
death of a woman whom be stncerdy loves, had beee 
in his contemplation many vean before, bi his Ikenz, 
we find the following fervent and tender speech of De- 
metrius^ addressed to his AspaoR : 

" FnNo tliow brigtit regum of eternal day, 

" Where vow tbon ahin'st amongst thj Mlow sainla, 

" Arrey*d in purer light, look down on me ! 

"InplearingTinoncaad ammire dreami, 

" O ! sooUi taj rodI, and teach nc how to Iok thee." 

I have, indeed, been told bj Afcs. Desmoulios, whc^ 
before her marriage, lived for some time with Mrs. 
Johnson -at Hampstead, that she indulged herself in 
country air and nice living, at an unsuitaUe expense 
while her husband was drudging in the smoke of 
London, and that she by ao means treated him with 
that complacency which is the mi^t engaging quality in 
a wife. But all this b perfectly compatible with his 
fondness for faer, especially when it is remembered that 
he had a high opinion of her understanding, and that 
the impressions which her beauty, real or imaginarj, 
had originally made upon his fancy, being continued by 
habit, had not been effaced, though she herself was 
doubtless much altered for the worse. The dreadAil 
shock of separation took place in the night ; and be 
immediately dispatched a letter to bis friend, the Re- 
verend Dr. Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, expressed 
gri(-r in the strongest manner he had ever read ; so that 
It is much to be regretted it has not been preserved.' 

• [In the Gcnllcraan's Magazine for Febniaiy, 1794^ (p. 100,) was 
prlntrd a letter pretending to be that written by Johnson on the 
dtmth »f bin wife. But it is merely a transcript of the 41st nnatber 
fit "Titt Idler," on the death of a friend. A fictitious date, March 
17, \^lil, ii-fy- was added by (tome person, previouslyto this paper's 
bulng sent to the publisher of that miscellany, to gi?e a colour lo 
thli dice|rtion. M*lon«.] 
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The letter was brought to Dr. Taylor, at his house in 
the Cloysters, Westminster, about three in the morn- 
ing ; and as it signified an earnest desire to see him, he 
got up, and went to Johnson as sooo as he was dressed, 
and found him in tears and in extreme agitation. After 
being a little while together, Johnson requested him to 
join with him in prayer. He then prayed extempore, 
as did Dr. Taylor ; and thus by means of that piety 
which was ever his primary object, his troubled mind 
was, in some degree, soothed and composed. 
The next day he wrote as follows : 

** TO THE EEVZBEND DR. TAYLOE. 
** DEAB SIR, 

" Let me have your company and instruction. Do 
not live away from me. My distress is great. 

" Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what monm- 
ing I ^ould buy for my mother and fi fes Porter, and 
bring a note in writing with you. 

" Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the help 
of man. 

■" I am, dear Sir, &c. 
■• March IS, 1752. « SaM. JohNSON." 

That his sufferings upon the death of his wife were 
severe, beyond what are commonly endured, I have no 
doubt, from the information of many who were then 
about bim, to none of Whom I give more credit than to 
Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful n^ro servant,* who 

' Francis Barber was bornin Jamaica, and was bronght to England 
ID 1750 by Colonel Bathurst, iatber of Johnson's vcrjr intimate 
friend, Dr. Bathurst. He was sent, for some time, to the Re- 
reread Mr. Jackson's school, at Barton, in Yorkshire. - The Colonel 
by his will left him his freedom, and Dr. Bathurst was willing that 
lie should enter into Johnson's service, in which he continaed front 
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ctme into his family about a foitnigfat after the dtamal 
erent. These sufferings were aggrarated hj the me- 
landnAy inherent in his constitution ; and although he 
probably was not oftener in Uie wrong than she was, in 
the little disagreements which sometimes trouUed his 
married state^ during which, he owned to me, that the 
gloomy irritability of his existence was more painful to 
him than. ever, he might very naturally, after her death, 
be tenderly disposed to charge himself with slight cnnis- 
sions and offences, the sense of which would give him 
much uneasiness.* Accordingly we find, about a year 
after her decease, that he thus addressed the Supreme 
Being : *^ O Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, 
and hearest the prayers of the penitent, grant that by 
true contrition I may obtain forgiveness of all the sins 
committed, and of all duties neglected, in my union 
with the wife whom thou hast taken from me ; for the 
neglect of joint devotion, patient exhortation, and mild 
instruction."*^ The kindness of his heart, notwithstand- 
ing the impetuosity of his temper, is well known to his 
friends ; and I cannot trace the smallest foundation for 
the following dark and uncharitable assertion by Sir 
John Hawkins : " The apparition of his departed wife 
was altogether of the terrifick kind, and hardly af- 
forded him a hope that she was in a state of happi- 
ness."^ That he, in conformity with the opinion of 

1752 till John.son*s death/ with the exception of two intervals ; in 
one of whichi upon some difference with his master, he went and 
served an apothecary in Cheapside, but still visited Dr. Johnson oc- 
casionally ; in another, he took a fancy to go to sea. Part of the 
time, indeed, he was, by the kindness of his master, at a school in 
Northamptonshire, that he might have the advantage of some learn- 
ing. So early, and so lasting a connection was there between Dr. 
Johnson and this humble friend. 

* [See his beautiful and affecting Rambler, No. 5^. Malone.] 

» Prayers and Meditations, p. 19. 

i Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 316. 
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many of the most able, learned, and pious Christians in 
all ages, supposed that there was a middle state after 
death, previous to the time at which departed souls are 
finally received to eternal felicity, appears, I think, un- 
questionably from his devotions :^ ^^ And, O LoBD, so 
far as it may be lawful in me, I commend to thy fa- 
therly goodness the soul of my departed wife; beseech- 
ing thee to grant her whatever is best in her present 
state, BX1& finally to receive her to eternal happiness.'' * 
But this state has not been looked upon with horrour, 
but only as less gracious. 

He deposited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in the 
church of Bromley in Kent,^ to which he was probably 
led by the residence of his friend Hawkesworth at that 
place. The funeral sermon which he composed for her, 
which was never preached, but, having been given to 
Dr. Taylor, has been published since his death, is a 
performance of uncommon excellence, and full of ra- 
tional and pious comfort to such as are depressed by 
that severe affliction which Johnson felt when he wrote 

4 [It does not appear that Johnson was fully persuaded that there 
was a middle state : his prayers being only conditional, i. e. if such 
a state existed. Malone.] 

3 Prayers and Meditations, p. 20. 

^ [A few months before his death, Johnson honoured her memory 
by the following epitaph, which was inscribed on her tomb-stone, in 
the church of Bromley : 

Hie conduntur reliquiae 

ELIZABETHiE 

Antiqua Jarvisiorum gente, 

Peatlingse, apud Leicestrienses, ortse ; 

Formosee, cults, ingenios», pias; 

Uxoris, primis nuptiis, Henrici Fobtbb, 

Secundis, Samuelis Johnson: 

Qui multum amatam, diuque defletam 

Hoc lapide contexit. 

Obiit Londini, Mense MarU 

A. D. MDCCLII. Malonb.] 
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it When it is considered that it was written in such 
an agitation of mind, and in the short interval between 
her death and burial, it cannot be read without wonder. 
From Mr. Francis Barber I have had the following 
anthentick and artless account of the situation in whicli 
he found him recently after his wife's death : " He wm 
** in great affliction. Mrs. Williams was then living in 
** his house, which was in Gough-square. He was haxf 
** with the Dictionary. Mr. Shiels, and some otheis cf 
** the gentlemen wbo had formerly written for him, 
** used to come about him. He bad then little for him- 
** self, but frequently sent money to Mr. Shiels when in 
*> distress, liie friends who visited him at that tim^ 
" were chiefly Dr. Bathurst/ and Mr. Diamond, an 
** apothecary in Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, w^ 
" whom he and Mrs. Williams generally dined eray 
" Sunday. There was a talk of Ids going to Icdaad 
" with him, which would probably have happened, had 
" he lived. There were also Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkes- 
" worth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower-hill, Mis. 
*• Masters, the poetess, who lived with Mr. Cave, 
" Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macaulay ; also^ 
" Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandler on Soot- 
" hill, not in the learned way, but a worthy good 
" woman ; Mr. (now Sir Joshua) Reynolds ; Mr. J^fiUer, 

' Dr. Bathuret, though a physician of no inconsiderable merit 
had not the good fortune to get much practice in London. He ma, 
therefore, willing to accept of employment abroad, and, to the r& 
gret of all who knew him, fell a sacrifice to the dettructive climate. 
in the expedition against the HaTannah. Mr. Lsngtoo recollect! Ibe 
following passage in a letter from Dr. Johnson to Mr. Beaocleii : 
" The Havannah ii taken ;— a conquest too dearly obtained ; Jbr, 
Bathnnt died before it. 

" Pix Priamut tanti Maque Tryafiut." 

[Before Dr. Bathurel went abroad, he was chosen physicimo to the 
Middlesex Hospital, Sept. 175*. A. C] 
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** Mr. Dodslej, Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne, of Pater* 
" noster-row, booksellers ; Mr. Strahan, the printer ; 
" the Earl of Orrery, Lord Southwell, Mr. Garrick.** 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogne-of his 
friendsj and in particular, his humble friend Mr. Robert 
Levet, an obscure practiser in physick amongst the 
lower people, his fees being sometimes very small sums, 
sometimes whatever provisions his patients could afford 
him; but of such extensive practice in that way, that Mrs. 
Williams has told me his walk was from Houndsditch 
to Marybone. It appears from Johnson's diary, that 
their acquaintance commenced about the year 1746; 
and such was Johnson's predilection for him, and fand- 
ful estimation of his moderate abilities, that I have 
heard him say be should not be satisfied, though at- 
tended by all the College of Physicians, unless he had 
Mr. Levet with him. Ever since I was acquainted with 
Dr. Johnson, and many years before, as I have been as- 
sured by those who knew him earlier, Mr. Levet had an 
apartment in his house, or his chambers, and waited 
upon him every rooming, through the whole course of 
his late and tedious breakfast. He was of a strange 
grotesque appearance, stiff and formal in his manner, 
and seldom said a word while any company was present." 

The circle of his friends indeed, at this time was ex- 
tensive and various, far beyond what has been generally 
imagined. To trace his acquaintance with each parti- 
cular person, if it could be done, would be a task, of 
which the labour would not be repaid by the advantage. 
But exceptions are to be made ; one of which must be 
a friend so eminent as Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 

* [A more particalar account of this penon may be Tonnd in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for February 1785. It originally appeared 
in the St- Jamea's Chronicle, and, I believe, wa> written by the late 
(ieorge Steevens, Esq. Malonb.} 
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tnily his dulce decusj and with whom he maintained an 
uninterrupted intimacy to the Jast hour of his life. 
When Johnson lived in Castle-street, Cavendish-square^ 
he used frequently to visit two ladies who lived opposite 
to him. Miss Cotterells, daughters of Admiral Cotterell. 
Reynolds used also to visit there, and thus they met. 
Mr. Reynolds, as I have observed above, had, firom the 
first reading of his Life of Savage, conceived a very high 
admiration of Johnson's powers of writing. His con- 
versation no less delighted him ; and he cultivated his 
acquaintance with the laudable zeal of one who was am* 
Htious of general improvement. Sir Joshua, indeed; 
was lucky enough at their very first meeting to make a 
remark, which was so much above the common-place 
style of conversation, that Johnson at once perceived 
that Reynolds had the habit of thinking for himself. 
The ladies were regretting the death of a friend, to 
whom they owed great obligations ; upon which Rey- 
nolds observed, ** You have, however, the comfort of 
being relieved from a burthen of gratitude." They were 
shocked a little at this alleviating suggestion, as too 
selfish ; but Johnson defended it in his clear and for- 
cible manner, and was much pleased with the mind, the 
fair view of human nature,* which it exhibited, like 
some of the reflections of Rochefaucault. The conse- 
quence was, that he went home with Reynolds, and 
supped with him. 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characteristical anecdote 
of Johnson about the time of their first acquaintance. 
When they were one evening together at the Miss Cot- 

* [Johnson himself has a sentimeni somewhat similar in his 87th 
Rambler : " There are minds so impatient of inferiority^ that their 
gratitude is a species of revenge* and they return benefits, not be* 
cause recompence is a pleasure, but because obligation is a pain/' 

J. BOSWELL.] 
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terells', the then Duchess of Ai^le and another lady of 
high rank came in. Johnson thinking that the Miss 
Cotterella were too much engrossed by them, and that 
he and bis friend were neglected, as low company of 
whom they were somewhat ashamed, grew angry ; and 
resolving to shock their supposed pride, by making Uieir 
great visiters ima^ne that his friend and he were low 
indeed, he addressed himself in a loud tone to Mr. Rey- 
nolds, saying, " How much do you think you and 1 
could get in a week, if we were to work as hard as we 
could ? " — as if they had been common mechanicks. 

His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, Esq. of Lan^ 
too, in Lincolnshire^ another much valued friend, coio- 
menced soon after the conclusion of his Rambler ; which 
that gentleman, then a youth, had read with so much 
admiration, that he came to London chiefly with a view 
of endeavouring to be introduced to its aiithonr. By a 
fbrtunate chance he happened to take lodgings in a 
house where Mr. Levet flrequently visited ; and having 
mentioned his wish to his landlady, she introduced him 
to Mr. Levet, who readily obtuned Johnson's permis- 
sion to bring Mr. Langton to him ; as, indeed, Johnson, 
during the whole course of bis life, had no shyness, real 
or affected, but was easy of access to all who were pro- 
perly recommended, and even wished to see numbers at 
bis Uvee, as his morning circle of company might, with 
strict propriety, be called. Mr. Langton was exceed- 
ingly surprised when the sage first appeared. He had 
not received the smallest intimation of his figure, dress, 
or manner. From perusing his writings, he fancied he 
should see a decent, well-drest, in short, a remarkably 
decorous philosopher. Instead of which, down from his 
bed-chamber, about noon, came, as newly risen, a huge 
uncouth figure, with a little dark wig which scarcely 
€»vered his head, and his clothes hanging loose about 
him. But his conversation was so ricli, so nnimatcti,%\A 
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fo forcible, and his rdlgious and political notions so con- 
genial with those in which Lengton had been educated, 
that be conceived for him that veneration and attach* 
ment which he ever preserved. Johnson was not the 
less ready to love Mr. Langton, for his being of a very 
ancient family ; for 1 have heard him say, with pleasure, 
** Langton, Sir, has a grant of free warren from Heniy 
the Second ; and Cardinal Stephen Laogton, in King 
John's reign, was of this family." 

Mr, Langton afterwards went to pursue his studies 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where be formed an ac- 
quaintance with his fellow-student, Mr. Topham Beau- 
derk ; who, though their opinions and modes of life 
were so different, that it seemed utterly improbable thi^ 
they should at all agree, had so ardent a love of litera- 
ture, so acute an understanding, such elegance of man- 
ners, and so well discerned the excellent qualities of Mr. 
Langton, a gentleman eminent not only for worth and 
learning, but for an inexhaustible fund of entertaining 
conversation, that they became intimate friends. 

Johnson, soon after this acquaintance began, passed a 
considerable time at Oxford. He at first thought it 
strange that Langton should associate so much with 
one who had the character of being loose, both in his 
principles and practice: but, by degrees, he himself was 
fascinated. Mr. Beauclerk's being of the St. Alban's 
family, and having, in some particulars, a resemblance 
to Charles the Second, contributed, in Johnson's ima^- 
nation, to throw a lustre upon his other qualities ; and 
in a short time, the moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, 
dissipated Beauclerk, were companions. "What a coa- 
lition ! {said Garrick, when he heard of this :) I shall 
have my old friend to bail out of the Round-house.'* 
But I can bear testimony that it was a very agreeable 
association. Beauclerk was too polite, and valued learn- 
ing and wit too much, to offend Johnson by sallies of 
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infidelity or licentiousness ; and Johnson delighted in 
the good qualities of Beaucterk, and hoped to correct 
the evil. Innumerable were the scenes in which John- 
son was amused bj these young men. Beauclerk could 
take more liberty with him, than any body with whom 
I ever saw him ; but, on the other hand, Beauclerk was 
not spared by his respectable companion, when reproof 
was proper. Beauclerk had such a propensity to satire, 
that at one time Johnson said to him, " You never open 
your mouth but with intention to give pain ; and you 
have often g^ven me pain, not from the power o£ what 
you said, but from seeing your intention." At another 
time applying to him, with a slight alteration, a line (d 
Pope, he said, 

" Thy love of foUy, and thy Bcorn of fools — 

Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every thing 
thou say'st the other." At another time he said to him, 
*' Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all virtue." Beau- 
clerk not seeming to relish the compliment, Johnson 
said, " Nay, Sir, Alexander the Great, marching in 
triumph into Babylon, could not have desired to bar« 
had more said to him." 

Johnson was some time with Beauclerk at his house 
at Windsor, where he was entertained with experiments 
in natural philosophy. One Sunday, when the weather 
was very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, insensibly, to 
saunter about all .the morning. They went into a 
church-yard, in the time of divine service, and Johnson 
Inid himself down at his ease upon one of the tomlv 
stones. " Now, Sir, {said Beauclerk) you are -like Ho- 
garth's Idle Apprentice." When Johnson got his pen- 
sion, Beauclerk said to him, in the humourous phrase of 
Falstaff, " I hope you'll now purge and live cleanly, like 
a gentleman." 

1 
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aad vas told ihtsr errand, he soiled, and with great 
good bomonraened to their proposal: "Wliat,isit jou, 
jou do^ i m hare a fruk with toil.'^ * He was soon 
drened, and tber saDied forth together into Coreot- 
Gardta, where the green-grocers and fruiterers were 
b^innin^ to arran^ their hampers, just come in firom 
the aniotry. Johnson made some attempts to hrfp 
them ; hut the honest gardeners stared so at his figure 
and manner, and odd interference, that he soon saw his 
services were not relished. They then repaired to one 
of the neighimuring taverns, and made a bowl of that 
liquor called Bithop, which Johnson had always liked : 
while, in joyous contempt of sleep, fi-om which "he had 
Iwcn roused, he repeated the festive lines, 

" Short, O short then be thy reign, 
" And give us to the world again !"* 

* [Johnoon, m Mr. Kcmble observes to me, might here have Had 
in hiN thnughtH the words of Sir John Brute, (a character which 
lUiubtloHs he had iieen represented by Garrick,) who uses nearly the 
■nme expression in " the Provoked Wife," Act HI. Sc. i. Malani.] 
" Mr. Lunglon recollected, or Dr. Johnson repeated, the passage 
WTun)(. The lines are in Irfird Lnnsduwne's Drinking Song to Sleep, 
and run thus : 

" Shiirt. very shi>rt, be then thy reign, 

" For I'm in hiwtte to laugh and drink again." 
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Thejr did not stay long, but walked dovrii to the 
Thames, took a boat and rowed to Billingsgate. Beau- 
clerk and Johnson were so well pleased with their amuse- 
meat, that they resolved to persevere in dissipation for 
the rest of the day : but Langton deserted them, being 
engaged to breakfast with stmie young Ladies. John- ' 
son scolded him for " leaving his social friends, to go 
and sit with a set of wretched un-idea'd girls." Gar- 
rick being told of this ramble, said to him smartly, " I 
heard of your frolick t'other night. You'll be in thb 
Chronide." Upon which Johnson afterwards observed^ 
** He durst not do such a thing. His wife would not 
let bim ! " 

He entered upon thb year 175S with bis usual piety, 
as appears from the following prayer, which I trans- 
cribed from that part of bis diary which he burnt a few 
days before bis death : 

** Jan. 1, 1753, N. S. which I shall use for the future. 

" Almighty God, who hast continued my life to this 
day, grant that, by the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, 
I may improve the time which thou shalt grant me, to 
my eternal salvation. Make me to' remember, to thy 
gloiy, thy judgements and thy mercies. Make me so to 
consider the loss of my wife, whom thou hast taken 
from me, that it may dispose me, by thy grace, to lead 
the residue of my life in thy fear. Grant this, O Lord, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, and 
the melancholy of his grief^ by taking an active part in 
the composition of "The Adventurer," in which He 
began to write, April 10, marking his essays with the 
rign^ture 't, by which most of his papers in that col- 
lection are distinguished : those, however, which have 
that signature and also that of Mysargyrus, were not 
written by him, but, as I suppose, by Dr. Bathurst. 

vol.. I. P 
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I iB k ia ouMj tOmmm. Tkt 
liMili|wwrf«p— eei«Sl»tw«*<|— tedi«lh«tpiifg, 
I C. B. ha> hBoi uiuiiim I j maaxd to Dr. 

Iflnrti^B ■■!■£ V9B BiclMfiLi How 
! man aela^ ooatiilNited to - The 
be known. Let me ^d, that 
Hswkenrortfa's unitatiom of Jofansoo are aonieCnMs » 
happrf , tliat It is extremely difiicult to distntgaish them, 
with certaiiitj', from the compositioo of his gnat arcli> 
etype. Hawkesworth was his dosest imitator, a oT' 
cumstaoce of which that writer would aoce have been 
proud to be tM ; though, when be had become dated 
I7 havii^ arisen into some d^ree of consequeoce, be, 
in a conversation with me, had the provoking efirontery 
to aaj he was not sensible of it. 

Johnson was truly zealous for the success of " The 
Adventurer ;** and very soon after his enga^ng in it, he 
wrote the following letter : 



« TO THE BEVEEBND DR. JOSEPH WARTON. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I OUGHT to have written to you before now, hut 
I otiffht to do many things which I do not ; nor can I, 
indeuil, claim any merit from this letter; for being de- 
sired by the authoiirs and proprietor of the Adventurer 

" [ThU ii ft ulight iMccumcy. The Latin Sapphicka tniulated 
by (\ B, in th« iwpvr wwe wriiien bv Cowlev mnd u« in hh fiwrtli 
boA on PlMntH. Malokk.] 
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to look out lor another hand, my thoughts oecessarily^ 
fixtd upon you, whose fund of literature will enable you 
to assist them, with very little interruption of your 
studies- 

" They desire you to engage to furnish .one paper a 
month, at two guineas a paper, which you may very 
readily perform. We have considered that a paper 
should consist of pieces of imagination, pictures of life, 
and disquisitions of literature. The part which depends 
on the imagination b very well -supplied, as you will 
find when you read the paper ; f'>r descriptions of life, 
th«% is now a treaty almost made with an authour and 
an authouress ; * and the province of criticism and lite- 
rature they are very desirous to assign to the commen- 
tator on Virgil. 

" 1 hope this proposal will not be rejected, and that 
the next post will bring us your compliance. I speak 
as one of the fraternity, though I have no part in the 
paper, beyond now and then a motto ; but two of the 

* [It is not improbable, that the " authour and authouresa, with 
■whom a treaty man almost made, — for descriptions of life," and who 
itre mentioned in n manner that seems to indicate some connenon 
betneea them, were Henry, and his sister Sally, Fielding, as she 
was then popularly called. Fielding had previously been a. periodi- 
cal essayist, and certainly was well acquainted with life in all its va- - 
rieties, more especially within the precincts of London ; and his 
sister was a lively and ingenious writer. To this notion perhaps it 
may be objected, that no papers in Tub AovENTuaES are known to 
be their productions. But it should be remembered, that of several 
of the Essays in that work the aathours are unknown ; and some of 
these may hare been written by the persons here supposed to be al- 
luded to. Nor would the objection be decisive, even if it were ascer- 
tained that neither of them contributed any thing to The Aovbh- 
TUBRB ; for the treaty above-mentioned might afterwards have been 
broken off. The negotiator, doubtless, was Hawkesworth, and not 
Johnwm. — Fielding was at this time in the highest reputation ; hav- 
ing, in 1751, produced his Amelia, of which the whole impreuion 
was M^d off on the day of its publication. Malohb.] 
P S 
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writers are mr pvticabr fnends and I hope the pfes- 
me of neii^ a tfiiid umted to Aem, wiD Bot be denied 
tov dear Sfa-, " Your most ofaedieat, 

** And most humble aoraot, 
" ilmdt s. 1755. •* Sam. Johnson." 

The conseqneiwe (rf* this letter was. Dr. Warton's 
cmicfaii^ the ooUectioo with several admirable essays. 

JohnaoD's saying ** 1 bare no part in the paper, be- 
jood now and then a motto," may seem inconsistent 
with his bdng the authour t^ the papers marked T. But 
he had, at this time, written only one number;*^ and 

* [Tbe urthoar, IcooceiTe. i* here in u eimar. He bid befen 
■ntcd, tint Jobmon bc^;sn to write in " The AdTentDrcr" on 
April lOtb (wboi No. 45 wu poUuhed.) mbove n moath after tbe 
dale oT bia letter to Dr. Waiton. Tbe two papeia pnbliibed p«- 
vionsly with the ugnatare T, and aubacribed Mxsakgybvi, (No. H 
and*!,) were written, I beliere, by Bonne! Thonitoo. who conlri- 
bated abo tbe papen tn^ed A. This information I received sereral 
yean ago; bat do not preciselT TemembeT from whom 1 derived h. I 
believe, however, way informer was Dr. Wartoo. 

With respect to No. 39, on Sleep, which our authour hai ascribed 
toJohnaon, (see p. 210.) even if it were written by him, it woaM 
not be tncoRiiateot with hia statement to Dr. Warton ; for it ap- 
peared on March SOth, near a fortnight after the date of JohBaon'a 
letter to that gentleman. — But on considering it attentively, though 
• the style bears a strong rexemblance to that of Johiuion, I believe it 
was written by his friend, Dr. Bathurst, and perhaps touched in a 
few plscea by Johnson. Mr. Boswell has observed, that " this paper 
not only has the general texture and colour of his style, but the an- 
thoura wilh whom he was peculiarly convenant are readily introduced 
in it, in Guraory allusion." Now the aulhoun mentioned id that 
paper are, Fontenelle, Milton, Ramazzini, Madlle. Scuderi, Swift, 
Homer, Barretier, Statius, Cowley, and Sir Thomas Browne. , With 
many of these, doubtless, Johnson was particularly convenant; biA 
I doubt whether he would have characterised the expression quoted 
from Swift, as elegant ; and with the works of Rauazzini it is very 
inpnbable that he should have been acquainted. Ramazzini was m 
celebrated physician, who died at Padua, in 1714, at the nge«f 
81 ; K'ith wlioae writin;^ Dr. Bathurat may be supposed to have bee« 
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besides, even at any after period, he might have used 
the same expression, considering it as a point of honour 
not to own them ; for Mrs. Williams told me that, ** as 
he had given those Essays to Dr. Bathurst, who sold 
them at two guineas each, he never would own them ; 
nay, he used to say, he did not write them : but the 
fact was, that he dictated them, while Bathurst wrote." 
I read to him Mrs. Williams's account ; he smiled, and 
said nothing. 

I am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by which 
the productions of one person are thus passed upon the 
world foV the productions of another. I allow that not 
only knowledge, but powers and qualities of mind may 
be communicated ; but the actual effect of individual 
exertion never can be transferred, with truth, to any 
other than its own original cause. One person's child 
may be made the child of another person by adoption, 
as among the Romans, or by the ancient Jewish mode 
of a wife having children borne to her upon her knees, 
by her handmaid. But these were children in a dif- 
ferent sense from that of nature. It was clearly under- 
stood that they were not of the blood of their nonunal 
parents. So in literary children, an authour may give 
the profits and fame of his composition to another man, 
but cannot make that other the real authour. A High- 
land gentleman, a younger branch of a family, once 
consulted me if be could not validly purchase th6 Chief 

conversant. So also with respect to Cowley: Johnson, without 
doubt, had read his Latin poem on plants ; but Bathiirst*s profession 
probably led him to read it with more attention than his friend had 
given to it ; and Cowley*s eulogy on the poppy would more readily 
occur to the Naturalist and the Physician, than to a more general 
reader. I believe, however, that the last paragraph of the paper on 
Sleep, ia which Sir Thomas Browne is quoted, to hhew the propriety 
of prayer, before we lie down to rest, was added by Johnson. 
Malone.] 
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tnnslrip of fats fiunOr from the CUeT, *)io was wiBii^ 
to sdD h. I liAi him it wm impnawblf fcr Mm to we- 
qiure. 17 purchaaef a r^frt to be ■ tfiflernit penon from 
what he reaOr was ; for that the right of Chie fl«ia giq> 
a ttadied to the blood oTprimagmritiire, and, tberdbrF, 
W3U incapable or bein^ transferred. I added, that 
though Esau sold his birtb^rigbt, or the adraotages be- 
loagiDg to it, be stiD remained the first-born of Ins 
parents ; and that whatever agreement a Chief m^fct 
make with anj of the dan, the Heralds-Office fxmld 
not admit of the metammpfaoas, or with mnj decency 
attest that the jrounger was the dder; bat I did not 
onnrince the worthy gentleman. 

Joboson's papers in the AdTenturer are very ainnlar 
to those of the Rambler; but beiog rather more varied 
in their subjects,' and hang mixed nitb essays by other 
M-riten, upon topicfcs more generaUy attractire tban 
even the most degant ethical discourses, the sale of the 
wortE, at first, was more extennve. Without mean- 
ing, however, to depredate the Adventura-, I must 
observe, that as the value of the Rambler came, in the 
pn^^;res8 of time, to be better known, it grew upon the 
publick estimatinn, and that its sale has far exceeded 
that of any other periodical papers since the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

In one of the books of his diary I find the following 
entry : 

" Apr. S, 1753. I began the second vol. of my 
nictionary, room lieing left in the first for Preface, 
(irainmar, and History, none of them yet begun. 

' [Dr. Jobrmon lowered and aomewhU disguised his style, in writ- 
ing the Adventurer)!, in order that his Papers might pass for thoseor 
Dr. Dathuret, to whom he consigned th« profits. This was HnAes- 
worth'! o[iimoti. Burhkv.] 
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** O God, who bast hitherto supported me,- einUo 
me to proceed in this labour, and in the whole task <rf 
my present state ; that when I shall render up, at the 
last day, an account of the talent committed to me, I 
may receive pardon, for the sake of Jesus Cheist. 
Amen." 

He this year favoured Mrs. Lenox with a Dedica- 
tion* to the Earl of Orrery, of her " Shakspeare 
Illustrated." " 

In 1754 I can trace nothing published by him, ex- 
cept his numbers of the Adventurer, and " The Life of 
Edward Cave,"* in the Gentleman's Magazine for Fe- 
bruary. In biography there can be no question that be 
excelled, beyond all who have attempted that species 
of composition ; upon which, indeed, he set the highest 
value. To the minute selection of characteristical cir- 
comstances, for which the ancients were remaikable, 
he added a philosophical research, and the most per- 
spicuous and energetick language. Cave was certainly 
a man of estimable qualities, and was eminently diligent 
and successful in hts own business, which, doubtless, en- 

* fr<ro of Johnson'! Letten, addresRed to Samuel Richardson, 
autbour of Ci.akiisa, &c. the foriner dated March 9, 1750*1, the 
other September 26, 1753, arepreseired in Richardson's Cobsbs- 
poNDBNCE, 8vo. 1804, vol. V. pp.281— SSi. In the latter of these 
letters Johnson suggested to Richardson, the propriety of making an 
Index to his three works : " but while I am writing, (be adds) an 
objection arises ; sucli an index to the three would look like the 
preclusion of a fourth, to which 1 will never contribute ; for if I 
cannot benefit mankind, I hope never to injure them." Richardson, 
however, adopted the hint ; for in 1755 he published in octavo, " A 
CoUcction of the Moral and Instructive Sentiments, Maxims, Cau- 
tioos, and Reflections, contained in the Histories of Pamela, Clarissa, 
and Sir Charles Grandison, digested under proper heads." 

It is remarkable, that both to this book, and to the first two vo- 
lames of Clarissa, is prefixed a Prerace, by ajriend. The "friend," 
ID this latter instance, was the celebrated Dr. Warburton. Mai,onb.] 
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tiOeiiamioiafeeL BirtWv 
tB being ruoraed bf JflfamoB; *bo^ tt Ac i 
of ■ prioto- sod pnfafisher, vitfaoot anjr ^ 
adTCfldtiDiif dnmnstancei, Iiss mde a 
aoAagnaUe narratiTe. 

Tlie DictiooMry, we m*.y faefier^ affiirded . 
fiin uuuupalion this jear. As it approa ch ed to 
dosioii, he pfobaUj wovfced with redoubled Tywr , m 
seamen increase their exeitiao and alacri^ when tb^ 
bare a near pro^iect of their haren. 

lard CbesterAdd, to whom Johnson had paid the 
high c«nplinient of addresnng to bis Lndsbip the Fha 
of his Dictionat7, had behaved to him in nicfa a mannff 
as to excite his contempt and indignatioa. The worid 
has been for roany years amused with a story confident- 
ly told, and as confidently repeated with additicmal cir< 
cumstaoces, that a sudden disgust was taken by John- 
son upon occasion of his having been one day kept Img 
in watting in his Lordship's antechamber, for wbidi the 
reason assigned was, that he had company with lum; 
and that at last, when the door opened, out walked 
CoIIey CiMier ; and that Johnson was so violently pro- 
voked when he found for whom he had been so long ex- 
cluded, that he went away in a passion^ and never 
would return. I remember having mentioned this story 
to George Lord Lyttelton, who told me, he was veiy 
intimate with Lord Chesterfield ; and holding it as a 
well-known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield by say- 
ing, that " Cibbcr, who hod been introduced fanuliariy 
by the luck-stairs, had probably not been there above 
ten niinutcii." It may seem strange even to entertain 
a doubt rouciTning a story so long and so widely cur- 
rent, uml thus implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, by 
the authoi-ity which I have mentioned; but Johnson 
himself asfunxl mc, that there was not the least foun- 
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datioD for it. He told me, that there never was any 
particular iaddeot which produced a quarrel between 
Ijord Chesterfield and him ; but that his Lordship's 
continued neglect was the reason why he resolved to 
hare no connection with bioi. When the Dictionaiiy 
was upon the eve of publication, Lord Chesterfield, who, 
it is said, had flattered himself with expectations that 
Johns<Hi would dedicate thewoik to him, attempted, in 
a courtly manner, to soothe and insinuate himself with 
the Sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the cold in- 
difference with which he had treated its learned au- 
tfaour; and further attempted to conciliate him, by 
writing two papers in " The World,*' in reconimenda- 
tion of the work ; and it must be confessed, that they 
contain some studied compliments, so finely turned, 
that if there had been no previous offence, it is probable 
that Johnson would have been highly delighted. Praise, 
in general, was pleasing to him ; but by praise from a 
man of rank and elegant accomplishments, he was pecu- 
liarly gratified. 

His Lordship says, " I think the publick in general, 
and the republick of letters in particular, are greatly 
obliged to Mr. Johnson, for having undertaken, and 
executed so great and desirable a work. Perfection is 
not to be expected from man : hut if we are to judge 
by the various works of Johnson already published, we 
have good reason to believe, that he will bring this as 
near to perfection as any man could do. The plan of it, 
which he published some years ago, seems to me to be 
a proof of it. Nothing can be more rationally 
imagined, or more accurately and elegantly expressed. 
I dierefore recommend the previous perusal of it to all 
those who intend to buy the Dictionary, and wlio, I 
suppose, are all those who can afford it. 
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" It must be owned, that our language i^ at preaeDt. 
in a state of anarchy, and hitherto, periiapa, it may not 
have been thp worse for it. During our Bree and c^mh 
trade, many words and expresuons have been imported, 
adopted, and naturalized irom other languages, wliicfa 
have greatly enriched our own. Let it still preaerre 
That real strrogtb and beauty it may have borrowed 
£rom others ; but let it not, like the Tarpeian maid, be 
overwhelmed and crushed by unnecessary cnnameots. 
The time for discrimination seems to be now.cxnne. 
Toleration, adoption, and naturalization have run their 
lengths. Good order and authority are now necessaiy. 
But where shall we find 'them, and at the same time, 
tiie obedience due to them ? We must have recourse to 
the old Roman expedient in times of confiisioD, and 
diuse a dictator. Upon this principle, I give my vote 
for Mr. Johnson, to fill that great and arduous post ; 
and I hereby declare that I make a total surrender of 
all my rights and privileges in the English language, as 
a free-bom British subject, to the said Mr. Johason, 
during the term of his dictatorship. Nay more, I will 
not only obey him like an old Roman, as my dictator, 
but, like a modem Roman, I will implicitly believe in 
him as my Pope, and hold him to be infaUible while in 
the chair, but no longer. More than this be cannot 
wdl require ; for, I presume, that obedience can never 
be expected, when there is neither terrour to enforce, 
nor interest to invite it." 

• «••••*« 

*' But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a HisttHT' of 
our Language, through its several stages, were still 
wanting at home, and importunately called for bxaa 
abroad. Mr. Johnson's labours will now, I dare say, 
very fully supply that want, and greatly contribute to 
the farther spreading of our language in oth» coun- 
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tries. Lecuners were discouraged, by findiog do 
standard to resort to ; and, .consequently, thought it in- 
capable of any. They wiU now be undeceived and en- 
couraged." 

This courtly device foiled of its effect. Johnson, 
who thought that " all was lalse and hoUov," despised - 
the honeyed words, »od was even indignant that Lord 
Chesterfield should, for a moment, imagine, that he 
could be the dupe of suct^ an artifice. His expression 
to me concerning Lord Cbesterfield, upon this occasion, 
was, " Sir, afler making great professions, he had, for 
many years, taken no notice of me ; but when my Dic- 
tionary was coming out, he fell a scribbling in * The 
World ' about it. Upon which, I wrote him a letter 
expressed in civil terms, but such as might shew him 
that I did not mind what be said or wrote, and that I 
had done with him." 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much has 
been said, and about which curiosity has been so long ■ 
excited, without being gratified. I for many years so- 
licited Johnson to favour me with a copy of it, that so 
excellent a composition might not be lost to posterity. 
He delayed from time to time to give it me ; ^ till at 
last in 1781, when we were on a visit at Mr. Dilly's, 
at Southill in Bedfordshire, he was pleased to dictate 
it to me from memory. He afterwards found among 

* Dr. Johnson appeared to have had a remarkable delicacy irith 
reiipect to the circulation or this letter; for Dr. Douglas, Bish<^ of 
Salisbary, inrorms me, that having many years ago preaaed him lobe 
allowed to read it to the second Lonl Hardwiclie, who was rery de- 
nrona to hear it, (promising at the same time, that- no copy of it 
should be taken,) Johnson seemed much pleased that it had attract- 
ed the attention of a nobleman of such respectable character ; but 
After pausing some time, declined to comply vrith the request, saying, 
with a smile, " No, Sir ; I have hurt the dog too much already ; " 
or words to that purpose. 
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his papers a copy of it, which he had ^ctated to Mr« 
Baretti, with its title and corrections, in bis own hand- 
writing. This he gave to Mr. Langton ; adding tbnt 
if it were to come into print, he wished it to be from 
that copy. By Mr. Langton 's kindness, I am enabled 
to enrich my work with a perfect transcript of what the 
world has so eagerly desired to see. 

'' TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 

CHESTERFIELD. 

** MY LORD, Fcbruaiy 7, 17S5. 

** I HAVE been lately informed, by the proprietor 
of the World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the publick, were written by your 
LfOrdship. To be so distinguished, is an honour, whidi, 
being very little accustomed to favours from the great, 
I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

" When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest 
of mankind, by the enchantment of your address, and 
could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself Le 
vainqucur du vainqueur de la terre; — that I might 
obtain that regard for which I saw the worid contend- 
ing ; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to con- 
tinue it. When I had once addressed your Lordship in 
publick, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which 
a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had 
done all that I could ; and no man is well pleased to 
have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

" Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door ; during which time I have been pushing on 
n)y work through difficulties, of which it is useless to 
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complain, and have brought it, at last^ to the verge ci 
publication^ without one act of assistance,^ one wor^ of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treat- 
ment I (lid not expect, for I never had a Patron before. 

" The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

** Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with un- 
concern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help ? 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; 
till I am solitary, and cannot impart it;^ till I am 
known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity, not to confess obligations where no be- 
nefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the 
Publick should consider me as owing that to a Patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

." Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be 

^ The following note is subjoined by Mr. Langton. '* Dr. John- 
son, when he gave me this copy of his letter, desired that I would 
ainex to it his information to me, that whereas it is said in the letter 
that ' no assistance has been received/ he did once receive from 
Lord Chesterfield the sum of ten pounds ; but as that was so incon- 
siderable a sum, he thought the mention of it could not properly 
find a place in a letter of the kind that this was.*' 

^ In this passage Dr. Johnson evidently alludes to the loss of his 
wife. We find the same tender recollection recurring to his mind 
upon innumerable occasions : and, perhaps no man ever more forci- 
bly felt the truth of the sentiment so elegantly expressed by my 
friend Mr. Malone, in his prologue to Mr. Jephson's tragedy of 
Julia : 






Vain— -wealth, and fame, and fortune's fostering care. 
If no fond breast the splendid blessings share; 
'' And, each day's bustling pageantry once past, 
" There, only there, our bliss is found at last.*' 

6 
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d tiioi«h I dMMid ooMliMie it» if leas be po0- 
able» withies; ior 1 have been long wakened firom dHft 
dieaa of hope, in which I once hoasled wjndf with so 
much exnltatioo. 

** Tour Loidship^s most humble 

« ** Most obedient senrant^ 

" Sam. Johnson." * 

^ Whfle this was the talk of the town, (says Dr. 
Adams, in a letter to me) I hafqiened to visit Dr. War- 
borton, who finding that I was acquainted with Jehn- 
son^ deabed me earnestly to carry his compliments to 
him, and to tell him, that he honoured him for his 
manly behaviour in rejecting these condescensions of 
Lord Chesterfield, and for resenting the treatment he 
had received firom him with a proper spirit. Johnson 
was visibly pleased with this compliment, for he had al- 
ways a high opinion of Warburton."^ Indeed, the 
force of mind which appeared in this letter, was con- 

^ Upon comparing this copy with that which Dr. Johnson dictated 
to me from recollection, the variations are found to be so slightt that 
this roust be added to the many other proofs which he gave of the 
wonderful extent and accuracy of his memory. To gratify the ca- 
rious in composition^ I have deposited both the copies in the British 
Museum. 

7 Soon after Edwards's *' Canons of Criticism*' came out, Johnson 
was dining at Tonson the Bookseller's with Hayman the Painter and 
some more company. Hayman related to Sir Joshua Reynolds, that 
the conversation having turned upon Edwards's book, the gentlemen 
praised it much, and Johnson allowed its merit. But when they 
went farther, and appeared to put that authour upon a level with 
Warburton, " Nay, (said Johnson,) he has given him some smart 
hits to be sure ; but there is no proportion between the two men ; 
they must not be named together. A fly, Sir, may sting a stately 
horse, and make him wince ; but one is but an insect, and the other 
is a horse stilt.*^ 
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genial with that wfaicfa Warbiutoa hinuelf amply pos- 
sessed. 

There is a curious tninute drcumstaiMK which struck 
me, in comparing th* various edidons of Johnson's 
Imitations of JuvenaL In the tenth Satire one of the 
couplets upon the vanity of wishes even for literary dis- 
tinction stood thus : 

" Yet think what ills the schDlar's life Bsaail, 
" Toil, envy, wut, thfgarrtt. And the jail." 

But after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord Ches- 
terfield^s fidladous patronage made him feel, be dis- 
missed the word garret from the sad group, and in all 
the suhsequent editions the line stands, 

" Toil, eavy, want, the Paironi and the jail." 
That Lord Chesterfield must have been mortified by 
the lofty contempt, and polite, yet keen, satire with 
which Johnson exhibited him to himself in this letter, 
it is impossible to doubt. He, however, with that 
glossy duplicity which was his constant study, affected 
to be quite unconcerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to Mr. 
Rdiert Dodsley that he was sorry Johnson had written 
his letter to Lord Chesterfield. Dodsley, with the true 
fiedings of trade, said, " he was very sorry too ; for 
that he had a property in the Dictionary, to which his 
Lordship's patronage might have been of consequence." 
He then told Dr. Adams, ih&t Lord Chesterfield had 
shewn him the letter " I should have imagined (re- 
plied Dr. Adams) that Lord Chesterfield would have 
concealed it." " Poh ! (said Dodsley) do you think a 
letter from Johnson could hurt Lord Chesterfield ? Not 
at all. Sir. It lay upon his table, where any body might 
see it. He read it to me ; said, ' this man has great 
powers,' pointed out the severest passages, and observed 
how wdl they were expressed.** The air of indiffer- 
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r E&. HnLnnlsiiip 
Doddcy 6<m the 

CBV^v9 nfnuj^nt a^HBSt fesM bf' JasBsoB * imt wb toty 
JQ^ge at the «Km«i'w« td hs dHcncF, from fais haviiig 
cscascd his oeglecs ai Johnaxi, br sajii^, tfast " be 
had heard he bad changed his lodgii^s, and did not 
kwnr where he find ; " as if therc cooU hare been the 
iHdest AScnltT to ■ «C m«'^ llifnf ^4f (£ that orcnni- 
rtance, hj cunuiiing in the Etoaiy arde with wbid 
fait Ldvdship was well acqnainted, and was. indeed, 
hiiMiJi^ one of its ornaments. 

Dr. Adams espostalated with Johnson, and sug- 
gested, that his not being admitted when be calkd <n 
him, was pn^blr not to be imputed to Lord Chester- 
field ; for his Lordship bad dedared to Dodsley, that 
•* he would have turned off the best serraot he ever " 
had, if he bad known that he denied him to a man 
who wouU hare been alwajs more than welcome; ** and 
in confirmation of this, he insisted on Lord Chester- 
field's general affability and easiness of access, eqwcidj 
to literary men. " Sir, (said Johnson) that is not Lord 
Chesterfield ; he is the proudest man this day existing." 
** No, (said Dr. Adams) there is one person, at letut, 
as proud ; I think, by your own account you are the 
,[vouder man of the two." " But mine (replied 3iAak- 
son instantly) was defensive pride." This, as Dr. 
Adams well observed, was one of those happy turns fiir 
which he was so remarkably ready. 

Johnson having now explicitly avowed his Ofrfnimi of 
Lord Chesterfield, did not refrain from expressing him- 
aelf concerning that nobleman with pointed freedom : 
<• This innn (suid he) I thought had been a Lord «moi^ 
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wits ; but, I find, he is only a wit among Lords ! ** ' 
And when his Letters to his natural son were publis h ed, 
he observed, that " they teach the morals of a whore, 
and the manners of a dancing-master." ' 

The character of a ** respectable Hottentot," in 
Lord Chesterfield's Letters, has been generally under- 
stood to be meant for Johnson, and I have no doubt 
that it was. But I remember when the Literary 
Property of those letters was contested in the Court of 
Sesnon in Scotland, and Mr. Henry Dundas,* one of 
the counsel for the proprietors, read this character as an 



* [Johnion's chanaer of Chesterfield seemB to be imitated from 
— iafrr dodot nobiiutimut, inter nobiiet doctiitimtu, intrr airotque 
t^tmutj (ex Apuleio. t. Eraam. — Dedication of Adagies to Lord 
MonntjoyO and froni liurriif n ^Xt-tput, fiAtri^if u i/ktmk. Proclu 
de Critia. Kearney.] 

* That collection of lettera cannot be vindicated from the serious 
chaige, of encouraging, in some painages, one of the vices most 
deatnactivc to the good order and comfort of society, which his Lord- 
ship represents AS mere fashionable gallantry; and, in others, of in' 
cnlcating the base practice of dissimulation, and recommending, 
with disproportionate anxiety, a perpetual attention to external de- 
gance of manners. But it must, at the same time, be allomdi that 
they contain many good precepts of conduct, and much geontne in- 
fcmation npon life and manners, rery ha[^ily expressed ; and that 
there was considerable merit in paying so much attention to the in- 
pntvement of one who was dependent upon his Lordship's protection ; 
it has, probably, been exceeded in no instance by the most exem- 
pfany parent ; and though I can by no means approve of confounding 
the distinction between lawful and illicit oftapring, which is, in ef- 
fect, insulting the civil establishment of our country, to look no 
higher ; I cannot help thinking it laudable to be kindly attentive to 
those, of whose existence ne have, in any nay, been the came. 
Mr. Stanhope's character has been unjustly represented as diametri- 
cally opposite to what Lord Chester6eld wished him to be. He has 
been called dull, gross, andaukward: but I knew him at Dresden, 
when be was Envoy to that court ; and though he could not boast of 
the graces, he vn, in truth, a sensible, civil, well-behaved roan. 

' Now [179S] one of his Majesty's principal Secretari^of State, 
VOl,. 1. Q 
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exhibition of Jt^nson, Sir Daiid DalTympte, Loid 
Haiks, one (^ the Judges, inaiiitaiiied,iritli some warmth, 
that it was not iatended as a pntniit f^ Johnson, but 
of a late noble Lord, distinguished ftM* abstruse saence. 
I have heard Johnson himself talk of the character, 
and say that it was meant for George Lord Ljtteltoa, 
in which I cpuld br no means agree ; for his Lordship 
bad nothing of that rioleDce whidi is a coo^cooui 
feature in the composition. Finding that my illustrious 
friend could bear to have it supposed that it m^t 
be meant for him, I said, laugfain^y, that there was 
one trait which unqueslionaUj did not belong to him ; 
" he throws his meat any where but down his throat" 
" Sir, (said he,) Lord Chesterfield nerer saw me eat in 
his life." 

On the 6th of March came out Lord Bolingbroke's 
works, published by Mr. David Slallet. The wild and 
pernicious ravings, under the name of ** Philosf^y," 
which were thus ushered into the world, gave great of- 
fence to all well-principled men. Johnson, hearing of 
tliefr tendency, which nobody disputed, was roused 
with a just indignation, and pronounced this memwa- 
kle sentence upon the noble authour and his editor. 
" Sir, he was a scoundrel, and a coward : a scoundrel 
for charging a blunderbuss against religion and mo- 
rality ; a coward, because he had not resolution to fire 
it off* himself, but left half a crown to a b^^rly 
Scotchman, to draw the trigger after his death ! " Gar- 
rick, who I can attest from my own knowledge, had 
his mind seasoned with pious reverence, and sincerely 
disapproved of the infidel writings of several, whom in 
the course of his almost universal gay intercourse writh 
men of eminence, he treated with external civility, dis- 
tinguished himself upon this occasion. Mr. Pelham 
having died on the very day on which Lord Boling- 
1 
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broke's works came out, he wrote an elegant Ode on 
his death, beginning *■ 

" Let uthera hail the ruing sun, 
•' I bow to thai whose course is run," 

in which is the following stanza : 

" The same sod morn, to Church 8tid*SCate 
" (So for our sins, 'twas fix'd by fate,) 

" A double stroke was given ; 
" Blacit as the whirlwinds of the North, 
" Su John's fell genius issued forth, 

" And Pelham fled to heaven." 

Johnson this year found an interval ofleisure to make 
an excursion to Oxford, for the purpose of consulting 
the libraries there. Of this, and of many interesting 
orcumstances concerning him, during a part of his life- 
when he conversed bat little with the world, I am enabled 
to give a particular account, by the liberal communica* 
tions of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who 
obligingly furnished me with several of our common 
firiend's letters, which he illustrated with notes. These 
I ^lall insert in their proper places. 

" TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WAETON. 
"SIR, 

• ** It is but an ill return for the book with which 
you were pleased to favour me,'* to have delayed my 
thanks for it till now. I am too apt to be negligent ; 
but I can never deliberately shew my disrespect to a 
man of your character ; and I now pay you a very 
honest acknowledgment, for the advancement of the 

* Obserrations on Spencefs Paity Queen, the first edition of which 
was now published. 

a 2 
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literature of our mthre oountry. You have shewn to 
diy who shall hereafter attempt the study of our an* 
cient authours, the way to success ; by directing^ them 
to the perusal of the books whidi those authours had 
read. Of this method^ Hughes/ and men mudi 
greater than Hughes, seem never to have thought. 
The reascm why the authours, which are yet read, of 
the sixteenth century, are so little understood, is, that 
they are read alone; and no help is borrowed from 
those who lived with them, or before them. Some part 
of this ignorance I hope to remove by my book,^ whidi 
now draws towards its end ; but which I cannot finish 
to my mind, without visiting the libraries of Oxford, 
which I therefore hope to see in a fortnight.^ I know 
not how long I shall stay, or where I shall lodge ; but 
shall be sure to look for you at my arrival, and we shall 
easily settle the rest. I am, dear Sir, 

** Your most obedient, &c. 
•• [London] July 16, 1754. " SaM. JohnsON.'' 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time^ 
Mr. Warton preserved and communicated to me the , 
following memorial, which, though not written with 
all the care and attention which that learned and ele- 
gant writer bestowed on those compositions which he 
intended for the public eye, is so happily expressed in 
an easy style, that I should injure it by any alteration : 

" When Johnson came to Oxford in 1 754, the long 
vacation was beginning, and most people were leaving 

3 ** Hughes published an edition of Spenser.*' 

* *• His Dictionary." 

^ *' He canae to Oxford within a fortnight, and stayed about five 
weeks. He lodged at a house called Kettel-hall, near Trinity College* 
But during his visit at Oxford, he collected nothing in the libraries 
for his Dictionary." 
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the place. This was the first time of his beiDg ther^ 
after quitting the University. The next momiDg after 
his arrival, he wished to see his old College, Pembroke. 
I went with him. He was highly pleased to find all the 
College servants which he had left there still remaining, 
particularly a very old butler; and expressed great satis- 
faction at being recognised by them, and conversed with 
them familiarly. He waited on the master, Dr. Raddiffe, 
who received him very coldly. Johnson at least expected, 
that the master would order a copy of his Dictionary, 
now near publication ; but the master did not choose 
to talk on the subject, never asked Johnson to dine, nor 
even to visit him, while be stayed at Oxford. After 
we had left the lodgings, Johnson said to me, ' There 
lives a man, who lives by the revenues of literature, 
and will not move a finger to support it. If I come to 
live at Oxford, I shall take up my abode at Trinity.* 
We then called on the Reverend Mr. Meeke, one of the 
fellows, and of Johnson's standing. Here was a most 
cordial greeting on both sides. On leaving him, John- 
son said, ' I used to think Meeke had excellent . parts, 
when we were boys together at the college : but, alas ! 

' Lo«t in a convent'! solitary gloom ! * — 

' I lemeraber, at the classical lecture in the Hall, 1 
could not bear Meeke's superiority, and I tried to sit 
as far from him as I could, that I might not hear him 
construe.* 

" As we were leaving the College, he said, * Here 
I translated Pope's Messiah. Which do you think b 
the best line in it ? — ^My own favourite is, 

* Vallu aromatkas JundU Sartmka nuhtt.' ' 

I told him, I thought it a very sonorous hexameter. I 
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did not tcQ liiia, it was not in the Vir^lian style. 
He nadi rt^ittted that bis jini tntiH- was dead ; fijr 
wfaom Itf seemed to retain the greatest legard. He 
Mid, * I once had been a wbde morning sliding in 
Christ-Church meadows, and missed hb lecture in 
logick. Afta dinner he sent for me to bis room. I 
expected a sharp rebuke for my idleness, and went with 
a beating heart. When we were se^ed, he U^ me he 
had sent for me to drink a glass of wine with him, and 
to tdl me, he was not angry with me for missing his 
lecture. This was, in &ct, a most severe reprimand. 
Some more of the boys were then sent for, and we tpeai 
a very [deasant aftanooo.' Besides Mr. Meeke, there 
was only one otha* Fellow of Pembroke now resident : 
from both of whom Johnson received the greatest civili- 
ties during this visit, and they pressed him very much 
to have a room in the College. 

" In tbe course of this visit (1751,) Johnson and I 
walked three or four times to EUsfield, a village beauti- 
fully situated about three miles from Oxford, to see Mr. 
Wise, Radclivian librarian, with whom Johnson was 
much pleased. At this place, Mr. Wise had fitted up 
a house and gardens, in a singular manner, but with 
great taste. Here was an excellent library, particular- 
ly a valuable collection of books in Northern litera- 
ture, with which Johnson was often very busy. One 
day Mr. Wise read to us a dissertation which he was 
preparing for the press, intitled, " A History and 
Chronology of the fubulous Ages." Some old divinities 
of Thrace, related to the Titans, and called the Cabibi, 
made a very imirortaiit part of the theory of this piece ; 
and in conversation nfttTwards, Mr. Wise talked much 
of his Caiuh!. As wc retunied to Oxford in the even- 
ing, I outwnlkcd Johnson, and he cried out Suffiamina, 
a Latin word, wlilch cniiie from his mouth with pec)i- 
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liar grace, and was as much as to sayj Put on your 
drag chain. Before we got home, I again walked too 
fast for him ; and he now cried out, * Why, you walk 
as if you were pursued by all the Cabiri in a body/ 
In an evening we frequently took long walks from Ox^ 
ford into the country, returning to supper. Once, in 
our way home, we viewed the ruins of the abbies of 
Oseney and Rewley, near Oxford. After at least half 
an hour's silence, Johnson said, * I viewed them with 
indignation ! ' We had then a long conversation on 
Gothic buildings : and in talking of the form of old 
halls, he said, ' In these halls, the fire-place was an- 
tiently always in the middle of the room, till the Whigs 
removed it on one side.' — About this time there had 
been an execution of two or three criminals at Oxford 
on a Monday. Soon afterwards, one day at dinner, I 
was saying that Mr. Swinton, the chaplain of the gaol, 
and also a frequent preacher before the University, a 
learned man, but often thoughtless and absent, preached 
the condemnation-sermon on repentance, before the con- 
victs, on the preceding day, Sunday ; and that in the 
close he told his audience, that he should give them the 
remainder of what he had to say on the subject, the 
next Lord's Day. Upon which, one of our company, 
a Doctor of Divinity, and a plain matter-of-fact man, 
by way of offering an apology for Mr. Swinton, gravely 
remarked, that he had probably preached the same 
sermon before the University : * Yes, Sir, (says John- 
son) but the University were not to be hanged the next 
morning.' 

" I forgot to observe before, that when he left Mr. 
Meeke, (as I have told above) he added, * About the 
same time of life, iMeeke was left behind at Oxford to 
feed on a FcUowsliip, and I went to London to get my 
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living : nonr. Sir, see the difference of our titerary dia. 
lactera!" 

The following letter was written by Dr. Jobnaon to 
Mr. Chambers, of lincoln College, afterwards ^ Ro« 
bert Chambers, one of the judges in India : ° 

TO UR* CHAMBEB5, OF LINCOiLN COLLEGE. 
'< DEAB SIK, 

" The commission which I del&jed to trouble you 
with at your departure, I am now obliged to send you ; 
and beg that you will be so kind as to carry it to Mr. 
Wartoo, of Trinity, to whom I should have writtoi 
immediately, but that I know not if be be yet come 
back to Oxford. 

" In the Catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit, see vd. L 
pag. 18. MSS. Bodl. Martyeium xv. martyrum auh 
Juliano, auclore Tkeophylacto. 

" It is desired that Mr. Warton will enquire, and 
send word, what will be the cost of transcribing this 
manuscript. 

" Vol. n. p, 32. Num. 1028, 58. CoLL. Nov.— 
Cotnmentaria in Acta Apostol. — Comment, in Septem 
Epistolas Calholicas, 

" He is desired to tell what is the age of each of 
these manuscripts ; and what it will cost to have a 
transcript of the two first pages of each. 

" If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may try if 
you can get it done by any body else ; or stay till he 
comes according to your own convenience. It is for an 
Italian literato. 

*' The answer is to be directed to his Excelleniy Hfr. 
Zon, Venetian Resident, Soho-Square. 

* Communicated by the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who bad 
the original. 
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" I hope, dear Sir, that 70U do not regret the change 
of London for Oxford. Mr. Baretti ia well, and Miss 
Williams;' and we shall all be glad to hear from you, 
whenever you shall be so kind as to write to. Sir, 
'* Your most humble servant, 

" Not. 21, 1754. *' SaM. JOHNSON." 

The degree of Master of Arts, which, it has been 
observed, could not be obtained for him at an earlj pe* 
nod of his life, was now considered as an honour of con- 
siderable importance, in order to grace the title-page of 
his Dictionary ; and his character in the literary world 
being by this time deservedly high, his fHends thought 
that, if proper exertions were made, the University of 
Oxford would pay him the compliment. 

" TO THE REVEEEND MR. THOMAS WAKTON. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I AH extremely obh'ged to you and to Mr. 
Wise, for the uncommon care which you have taken of 

^ " I prauroe she wu a relation of Mr. Zachariah Willianu, who 
died in hU eighty-third year, July IS, 1755. When Dr. Johmm 
vna with me at Oxford, in 1755, he gave to the Bodleian Ubmy 
a thin quarto of twenty-one pages, a work in Italian, with an English 
translation on the opposite page, lite English title-page ia thia; 
" An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by 
an exact Variation of the Magnetical Needle, &c. By Zachariah 
Williams. London, printed for Dodaley, 1755." The English 
translation, from the itrongeat internal marks, is unquestionably the 
work of Johnacm. In a blank Ieaf| Johnson has written the age, and 
time of death, of the anthoar Z. WilUarot, as I have swd above. On 
another blank leaf is pasted a paragraph from a newspi^wr, (tf the 
death and character of Williams, which ia plainly written by Johnson. 
He was very anxious about placing this book in the Bodleian : and, 
for fear of any omission or mistake, he entered, in the great Cata- 
logue, the title-page of it with his own hand," 

[In this statement there is aslight mistake. The English acconnt, 
which was written by Johnson, was ttie original 1 the Italian wa* a 
Irantiation, dooe-by Baretti. Sec p. 359. Malukb.] 
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my interest ; * if you can accomplish yoar kind design, 
I shall cei'tainly take me a little habitation among you. 

" The books which I promised to Mr. Wise,' I hare 
not been able to procure: but I shall send him a Fin- 
nick Dictionary, the only copy, perhaps, in England, 
which was presented to me by a learned Swede : but I 
keep it bade, that it may make a set of my own books 
of the new edition, with which I shall accompany it, 
more welcome. You vjill assure him of my gratitude. 

" Poor dear Collins ! ' — Would a letter g^ve him any 
pleasure ? I have a mind to write. 

* " In procuring bim the degree of Master oT Arts by diploma at 
Oxford." 

* *' Lately fellow of Trinity College, and nt thin time Radclivimi 
Kbrarian, at Oxford. He was a miui of very considernble learning, 
and eminently Ekilled in Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities. He 
died in 1767." 

* " Collins (the poet) was at thia time at Oxford, on a visit to Mr. 
Warton I but It^uring under the roost deplorable langoui of body 
and dejection of mind. 

[In a letter to Dr. Joseph AVartoo, written some months before, 
(March 8, 1754,) Dr. Johnson thus speaks of Collins. 

" But how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual powen 
or literal}' attainments, when we consider the condition of poor 
Collins, I knew bim a few years ago QiU of hopes, and full of pro- 
jects, versed in many laaguages, high in fancy, and strong in retentiOD. 
Thin busy and forcible mind is now under the government of thou, 
irho lately could not have been able to comprehend the least and 
most narrow of his designs. What do you hear of him ? are thoe 
kopes of bis recovery ? or is he to pass the remainder of bia life b 
misery and degradation P perhaps, with a. complete consciousness of 
bis calamity." 

In a subsequent letter to the same gentleman, (Dec. '^, 175i) he 
thus feelingly alludes to their unfortunate friend : 

" Poor dear Collins! Let me know whether you think it woald 
give him pleasure if I should write to him. I have often been ntar 
bis state, and therefore have it in great commiseration." 

Again, — April 9, 175C: 

*■ What becomes of poor dear Collins ? I wrote him u letter which 
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" I am glad of your hindrance in your Spenserian 
design,^ yet I would not have it delayed. Three hours 
a day stolen from sleep and amusement will produce it. 
Let a Servitour ^ transcribe the quotations, and inter- 
leave them with references, to save time. This will 
shorten the work, and lessen the fatigue. 

** Can I do any thing to promote the diploma ? I 
would not be wanting to co-operate with your kindness ; 
of which, whatever be the effect, I shall be, dear Sir, 

*' Your most obliged, &c. 

•• [London,] Nor. 28, 1754. " SaM. JoHNSON.*' 

TO THE SAME. 
" DEAR SIR, 

** I AM extremely sensible of the favour done me, 
both by Mr. Wise and yourself. The book ^ cannot^ I 
think be printed in less than six weeks, nor probably so 
soon ; and I will keep back the title-page, for such an in- 
sertion as you seem to promise me. Be pleased to let 
me know what money I shall send you for bearing the 
expence of the affair ; and I will take care that you may 
have it ready at your hand. 

he never answered. I suppose writing is very troublesome to him. 
That man is no common loss. The moralists all talk of the uncer- 
tainty of fortune, and the transitoriness of beauty : but it is yet 
more dreadful to consider that the powers of the mind are equally 
liable to change, that understanding may make its appearance and 
depart, that it may blaze and expire." 

See Biographical Memoirs of the late Reverend Dr. Joseph War- 
ton, by the Rev- John Wool, A. M. 4to. 1806. 

Mr. Collins, who was the son of a hatter at Chichester, was bora 
December 25, 1720, and was released from the dismal state here so 
pathetically described, in 1756. Ma lone.] 

' •* Of publishing a volume of observationa on the best of Spea- 
ser's works. It was hindered by my takiag pupils in this CoUefe.* 

^ " Young students of the lowest rank at Osford arc so calM.*" 

3 «Mri8 Dictionary;* 
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^< I hftd litdy the tawaar of a letter fimn jour bro- 
thcTt with tome aooount of poor ColKiis, finr wImnii I am 
mudi coDoemed. I have a notioii, that by rery great 
tempenaoey or more properij abetiiieiice, he vtmj yet 



^ There is an old English and Latin book of poems 
by Barday, called "< The Ship of Focds : ** attheendof 
whidi are a number ^ Eglogucsr-^^o he writes it, from 
Egloga, — whidi are probably the first in our language. 
If you cannot find the book, I will get Mr. Dodsley to 
send it you. 

^ I shall be extremdy glad to hear from you again, 
to know, if the affair proceeds.'* I have mentioned it to 
none of my friends, for fear of being laughed at fiv my 
disappointment. 

^ You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his wife ; I 
believe he is much affected. I hope he will not suffer 
so much as I yet suffer for the loss of mine. 

I have ever since seemed to myself broken off from man« 
kind ; a kind of solitary wanderer in the wild of life, 
without any direction, or fixed point of view ; a gloomy 
gazer on the world to which I have little relation. Yet 
I would endeavour, by the help of you and your brother, 
to supply the want of closer union, by friendship : and 
hope to have long the pleasure of being, dear Sir, 

" Most affectionately your^s, 

« [London,] Dec 21, 1754. '< SaM. JohNSON.'^ 

In 1755 we behold him to great advantage; his de- 
gree of Master of Arts conferred upon him, his Dictio- 

♦ " Of the degpree at Oxford.'* 

< [This verse is taken from the long lost BsLLBaoPHON, a tra- 
gedy by Euripides. It is preserved by Suidas in his Lexicon, Voc. 
o»/Mi II. p. 66i5, where the reading is, ^nirti rm tnrmimf^. 

Rev. C. BuKNBT.] 
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nary published, his ctHrespondence animatectj his bene- 
volence exercised. 



*' TO THE RETEKEND UB. THOMAS WAKTON. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'* I WROTE to you some weeks ago, but believe did 
not direct accurately, and therefore know not whether 
you had my letter. I would, likewise, write to your 
brother, but know not where to find him. I now begin 
to see land, after having wandered, according to Mr. 
Warburton's phrase, in this vast sea of words. What 
reception I shall meet with on the shore, 2 know not; 
whether the sound of bells, and acclamations of the 
people, which Ariosto talks (^ in his last Canto, or a 
general murmur of dislike, I know not : whether I shall 
find upon the coast a Calypso that will court, or a Poly- 
pheme that will resist. But if Folypheme comes, have 
at his eye. I hope, however, the criticks will let me be 
at peace ; for though I do not much fear their skill and 
strength, I am a little afraid of myself, and would not 
willingly feel so much ill'Will in my bosom as literary 
quarrels are apt to excite. 

" Mr. Baretti is about a work for which he is in great 
want of Crescimbeni, which you may have again when 
you please. 

" There is nothing conaderable done or doing among 
us here. We are not, perhaps, as innocent as villagers, 
but most of us seem to be as idle. I hope, however, 
you are busy ; and should be glad to know what you 
are doing. 

" I am, dearest Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
" [London] Feb.*, 17SS. " Sam. JoHNSOM." 
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TO THE SAME. 
^ DEAR SIR, 

^ I RECEIVED rour letter this day, with great 
fense of the favour that has been done me;^ for which 
I return mj most sincere thanks; and entreat you to 
paj to Mr. Wise such returns as I ought to make teat so 
much kindness so little deserved. 

^ I.sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards wrote 
to him ; but know not wh^her he had either the book 
or letter. Be so good as to contrive to enquire. 

^^ But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me nothuig 
of himself? Where hangs the new volume ? ^ Can I 
help ? Let not the past labour be lost, for want of a 
little more : but snatch what time you can from the 
Hall, and the pupils, and the coffee-house, and the 
parks, and complete your design. I am, dear Sir, ice 

•* [Londoo] Feb. 4, 1755. " SaM. JohNSON." 

TO THE SAME. 
** DEAR SIR, 

** I HAD a letter last week from Mr. Wise, but 
have yet heard nothing from you, nor know in what 
state my affair ^ stands ; of which I beg you to inform 
me, if you can to-morrow, by the return of the post. 
** Mr. Wise sends me word, that he has not had the 
Finnick Lexicon yet, which I sent some time ago ; and 

i '* His degree had now past, according to the usual form, the 
suffrages of the heads of Colleges : but was not yet finally granted 
by the University. It was carried without a single dissentient 
voice." 

^ " On Spenser." 

7 ««"0f the degree." 
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if he has it not, you must enquire after it. However^ 
do not let your letter stay for that. 

" Your brother, who is a better correspondent than 
you, and not much better, sends me word that your 
pupils keep you in College : but do they keep you from 
writing too ? Let them, at least, give you time to write 
to, dear Sir, 

" Your most aflFectionate, i(c. 

" [London] Feb. 13. 1755. " SaM. JoHNSON." 

TO THE SAME. ^ 

" DEAR SIK, 

" Db. King ' was with me a few minutes before 
jrour letter; tliis, however, is the iirst instance in 
which your kind intentions to me have ever been fajs- 
trated.' I have now the full effect of your care and 
benevolence ; and am far from thinking it a slight b»- 
nour, or a small advantage ; since it will put the enj(^' 
ment of your conversation more frequently in the powor 
of, dear Sir, 

*' Your most obliged and affectionate, 

*• Sam. Johnson. 

" P. S. I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chan- 
cellorj which you wiU read ; and, if you like it, set! 
and give him. 
"[London] Feb. 1755." 

As the Fublick will doubtless be pleased to see the 
whole progress of this well-earned academical honour, 
I shall insert the Chancellor of Oxford's letter to the 

■ " Principal of Saint Maiy Halt at Oxford. He brought nith - 
him the diploma from Oxford." 

9 " I suppose Johnson means that my ^ntl mtenliort of being the 
^nt to give him the good news of the degree being granted vnnjhw 
trated, because Dr. King brought it before my intelligence arrived." 
' ■' Dr. Huddrafbrd, President of Trinity College." 
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Univarnty,^ the difdoma^ and Jdhnacm's letter of thanks 
to the Vlee-Chancellor. 

" To the Reverend Dr. Huddesford, Vice-Chanod- 
lor ef the University of Oxford ; to be communicated 
to the Heads of Houses, and proposed in Convoca- 
tion. 

** ME. VICE-CHANCELLOR, AND GENTLEMEN, 

*^ Mr. Samuel Johnson, who was formerij of 
Pembroke College, having very eminently distinguished 
himself by the publication of a series of Essays, excel- 
lently calculated to form the manners of the peofde, 
and in which the cause of religion and morality is every 
where maintained by the strongest powers of ailment 
and language; and who shortly intends to publish a 
Dictionary of the English Tongue, formed on a new 
plan, and executed with the greatest labour and judge- 
ment ; I persuade myself that I shall act agreeable to 
the sentiments of the whole University, in desiring 
that it may be proposed in convocation to confer on 
him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma, to whidi 
I readily give my consent ; and am, 

" Mr. Vice-chancellor, and Gentlemen, 
*^ Your affectionate friend and servant, 

" Grotvcnor-strect, Feb. 4, 1755. " ArraN.*' 

Term S^\ 
Hilarii. "DIPLOMA MaGISTRI JoHNSON. 

1755. 

" CANCELLARIUS, Magistri et Scholans 
Universitatis Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos hoc presens 
scriptum peroenerit, salutem in Domino sempitemam. 
" Ciim cum in Jinem gradus academici d mqjoribus 
nostris institutifuerinty ut viri ingenioet doctrindpra- 
stantes titulis quogue prater cateros insignirentur ; 

> Extracted from the Convocation- Register, Oxford. 
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cumqiie vir dvctissimus Samael Johnsoa i C^Segio 

Pembrockiensi, scriptis 4ttis popularium mores infor- 
maniibus Atdum Uterato orbi innotutrit ; ^m et /in- 
giuspatrue turn ornandie turn stabiiienUa (^Lexicon 
icilicet Anglicanum summo ttudiOf iummo & sejudich 
congestum propediem editurus) etiam nunc utiliasimam 
impendat operant ; Nos igitur Cancellarius, Magiatri, 
et Scholares antedicti, ni virum de Uteris humamori' 
bus dptitnh meritum diutius inhonoratum pr<Ptereamus, 
in solenni Cotroocatione Doctorum, Magistrorwm, Re- 
gentium, et non Regentium, decimo die Mensia Fe- 
bruarii Armo Domini MilUsimo Septingenteaimo Qftin- 
^uagesimo quinto kabitd, prafatum virum Samuelem 
Johnson (conspiraniibus omnium suffragiis) Magia- 
trum in Artibus renunciavimus et constituimus ; 
eumquCf virtute prasentis diploviatis, singuHa juribus 
prioikgiia et honoribus ad istum gradum qudqud pertt- 
nentibuafrtd et gaudere juasimus. 

"In ctffua rei testimonium sigillum Univeraitatit 
Oxomensis praaentibus t^ponifecimm. 

" Datum in Domo vostree Convocationia da 9Xf 
Mensia Feb. Anno Dom. prtedicto. 

" Diploma aupra scriptum per Registrarium ledum 
eratt et ex decreto venerabtlis Dom6s communi Um- 
versitatia sigillo munitum."" 

" Londini. *to Cat. Mart. 1755. 

•• TIHO BEVEBENDO HUDDESFOHD, 8. T. P. UNI- 

VEESITATIS OXONIENSIS TICE-CANCELLABIO DIG- 
NI8SIHO, 8. P. D. 

"SAM. J0HK80N/ 

** INGRATUS plani et tibi et mihi videar, nisi 
quanto me gaudio affecerint, quoa nuper mihi honores 

* Tlieorigiad it ia ray posseMion. 

* {The flopencription of this letter was not quite convcttn Ae 
VOL. I. K 
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{te crcdo^ auctore,) decrevU Senatms jicaJkmicus^ liU- 
rarum, quo tamen nihil levius, officio^ significem ; in- 
gratus etiamj nisi comiiatem, qud vir exhmus^ mihi 
vestri testimonium amoris in manus tradidiij agnoseam 
et laudem. Si quid est^ undit rei tarn grattt accedat 
gratia^ hoc ipso magis mihi placet^ quod eo tempore in 
ordines Academicos denuh cooptatus sim^ quo tuam im- 
minuere auctoritatem, famamque Oxonii Uedere^ omni^ 
bus modis conantur homines vafrij nee tamen acuti : 
quihus ego J prout viro umbratico licuit^ semper restiti, 
semper restiturus. Qui enim, inter has rerum pro- 
cellos, vel tibi vel Academics defuerit^ Ulum virtuti et 
Uteris, sibique et posteris^ defuturum existimo. VaU^ 

m 

TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 
" DEAR SIR, 

« After I received my diploma, I wrote you a 
letter of thanks, with a letter to the Vice-Chancelkri 
and sent another to Mr. Wise ; but have heard from 
nobody since, and begin to think myself forgotten. It 
is true, I sent you a double letter, and you may fear an 
expensive correspondent; but I would have taken it 
kindly, if you had returned it treble : and what is a 
double letter to a petty king, that having fellowship 
and fines, can sleep without a Modus in his head?^ 

" Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and tell 
me something, I care not what, so I hear it but from 
you. Something I will tell you: — I hope to see my 

early editions of this work. It is here giv^n from Dr. Johnson's ori- 
ginal letter, now before me. Malone.] 

^ We may conceive what a high gratification it must have been to 
Johnson to receive his diploma from the hands of the great Dr. King, 
whose principles were so congenial with his own. 

6 <* The words in Italicks are allusions to passages in Mr. War* 
ton*s poem, called < The PaoGaEss of Discontent/ now lately 
jmblished.*' 
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Dicdonary bound and lettered, next week; — vtutd 
mole tuperbus. And I have a great mind to come 
to Oxford at Easter ; but you will not invite me. 
Shall I come uninvited, or stay here where nobody per- 
haps would miss me if I went ? A hard choice ! But 
such is the world to, dear Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 
•■ [London] March 20. 17S5. " Sam. JohNSON." 

TO THE SAUE. 
" DEAR SIB, 

" Though not to write, when a man can write so 
well, is an offence sufficiently heinous, yet I shall pass 
it by. I am very glad that the Vice-Chancellor was 
pleased with my note. I shall impatiently expect you 
at London, that we may consider what to do next. I 
intend in the winter to oped a Bibliotheque, and re- 
member, that you are to subscribe a sheet a year : let 
us try, likewise, if we cannot persuade your brother to 
subscribe aaot;her. My book is now coming in luminis 
oras. What will be its fate I know not, nor think 
much, because thinking is to no purpose. It must 
stand the censure of the great vulgar and the small; 
of those that understand it, and that understand it not. 
But in all this, I suffer not alone ; every writer has the 
same difficulties, and, perhaps, every writer talks of 
them more than he thinks. 

" You will be pleased to make my compliments to all 
lay friends; and be so kind, at every idle hour, as to 
remember, dear Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 
■■ [London] March 25, 1755. " SaM. JohNSON." 

Dr. Adams told me, that this scheme of a Biblio- 
theque was a serious one : for upon his visiting him one 



■ ^ 
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day, he found fats pailonr floor covered with parads m£ 
foreign and English literary journals, aad be told Dr. 
Adams he meant to undertaike a Review. " How, Sir, 
(said Dr. Adams) can you think of doing it alone ? All 
branches of knoirledge must be nmsidered in it Do 
you know Matbematicks ? Do you know Natural His- 
tory .- " Johnson answered, *' Why, Sir, I must do as 
well as I can. My chief purpose is to give my country- 
men a %-iew of what is doing in literature upon the con- 
tinent ; and I shall have, in a good measure, tbe dioice 
of my subject, for I shall select such books as I best un- 
derstand." Dr. Adams su^ested, that as Dr. Ma^ 
had just Uien finished bis BibUotkeque Britenmque, 
which was a well-executed work, giving fordgnns an 
account of British publications, he might, with great 
advantage, assume him as an assistant. " He (said 
Johnson) the little black >iog ! I'd throw him into the 
Thames." The scheme", however, was dropped. 

In one of his little memorandum books I find the fol- 
lowing hints for his intended Review or Literary Jour- 
nal; " The Annals of Literature, foreign as well at 
domestick. Imitate Le Clerc — Bayle — Barb^rac. In- 
felicity of Journals in England. " Works of the learn- 
ed." We cannot take in all. Sometimes copy irom 
foreign Journalists. Always tell." 

" TO DR. BIBCH. 

*' SIK. March 29th, 1755. 

" I HAVE sent some parts of my Dictionary, suA 

as were at hand, for your inspection. The favoiir 

which I beg is, that if you do not like them, you will 

say nothing. I am. Sir, 

'* Your most affectionate humble servant, 
" Sam. Johnson." 
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" TO MR. SAMDEL JOHNSON. 
" SIR, Norfolk-street, April 2S, I7SS. 

•* The part of your Dictionary which foa- have 
fiiroured me with the sight of has given tne such an 
idea of the whole, that I most sincerely c'ongratDlate 
the publick upon the acquisition of a woric long wanted, 
and now executed with an industry, accuracy^ and 
judgement, equal to the importance of ^e subject. You 
migiit, perhaps, hare chosen one in which your genius 
would hare appeared to more advantage, but you couki 
not have fixed upon any other in which your labours 
would have done such substantial service to the present 
age and to posterity. I am glad that yonr health has 
supported the application necessary to the performance 
of so vast a task ; and can undertake to promise you as 
on»(UioBgh perhaps the only) reward' of it, the appro- 
bation and thanks of every well-wisher to the honour of 
tin En^sh language. I am, with the greatest regardi. 
•* Sir, 
" Yonr most faithful 
** And most .affectionate humble servant, 

" Tho. Biech ." 

Mr. Charles Bumey, who has since distinguished 
hamself so much in the science of Mtosick, and obtained 
a' Dootor's degree from the University of Oxford, had 
been' driven from the capital by bad health, and was 
now residing at Lynne RJ^ia in Norfolk. He had been 
90 much d^ghted with Johnson's Rambler^ and the 
plan of his Dictionary, that' when the gretA work 
WES' announced in the news-papers as nearly limshed* 
be- wrote to 1>. Johnson, beg^ng to be informed when 
and in what manner his Dictionary would be publish^ 
ed; eatneatingt if it eboold b» by subscription, or h» 
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sliould have any books at his own disposal, to be {avour- 
ed with six cofnes for himself and iriends. 

Id answer to this application, Dr- Johnson wrote the 
foUowing letter, of whidi (to use Dr. Buraey's own 
words) " if it be remembered that it was written to an 
obscure young man, who at this time had not much dis- 
tinguished himself even in his own profesdon, but whose 
name could never have reached the authour of The 
Rambleb, the politeness and urbanity may be opposed 
to some of the stories which have been lately drculated 
of Dr. Johnson's natural rudeness and ferocity." 

" TO MR. BURNET, IN LYNNE REGIS, NORFOLK. 
" SIR, 

" If you imagine that by delaying my answer I 
intended to shew any neglect of the notice with which 
you have favoured me, you will neither think justly (f 
yourself nor of me. Your civilities were offered with 
too much elegance not to engage attention ; and I have 
too much pleasure in pleasing men like you, not to feel 
very sensibly the distinction you have bestowed upon 
me. 

" Few consequences of my endeavours to please or 
to benefit mankind have delighted me more than your 
friendship thus voluntarily offered, which now I have it 
I hope to keep, because I hope tu continue to deserve it. 

" I have no Dictionaries to dispose of for myseV, but 
shall be glad to have you direct your friends to Mr. 
Dodsley, because it was by his recommendation that I 

rvas employed in the work. 
Ij, ".When you have leisure to think again upon me, let 
ioebe favoured witli another letter -. and another yet, 
vliPTfyou have looked into my Dictionary. If you find 
^ shall endeavour to mend them ; if you find 
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none, I shall think you blinded by kind partiality : but 
to have made you partial in hia favour, will very much 
gratify the ambition of, Sir, 

" Your most obliged 

" And most humble servant, 
" Gongh-wjuare, FleeKtwet, « Sam. JohNSON." 

April 8, 1755. 

Afr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took 
the principal charge of conducting ttie publication of 
Johnson's Dictionary ; and as the patience of the pro- 
prietors was repeatedly tried and almost exhausted, by 
their expecting that the work would be compleated, 
within the time which Johnson had sanguinely sup- 
posed, the learned aiithour was often goaded to dispatch, 
more especially as Ke bad recdved all the copy money, 
by diiferent drafts, a considerable time before he bad 
finished his task. When the messenger who carried 
the last sheet to Millar returned, Johnson asked him, 
" Well, what did he say ? " — " Sir, (answered the mes- 
senger) he said, thank God I have done with bim." " I 
am glad (replied Johnson, with a smile,) that he thanks 
God for any thing." ^ It is remarkable, that those with 
whom Johnson chiefly contracted for his literary labours 
were Scotchmen, Mr. Millar and Mr. Strahan.' ' Mil- 

' Sir John Hawkins, p. 341, inscrta two notes a* hBTing pasud 
ibnnerly between Andrew Millar and JohDMin, to the above effect. 
I am assured this was not the case. In the way of incidental remark 
It was a pleasant play of raillery. To have deliberately written notes 
in such terms would have been morose. 

[17 Dodsley was the first who sug^tcd the employment of Dr. 
Johnson in the Dictionary. The other proprietors were Knapton, 
Hitch, nnd Hawes, Millar, andM. and T.Longman. In a letter now 
before me, Johnson invites these gentlemen (to sig^ and seal the 
articles of agreement) to breakfast at his lodgings. " At the Golden 
Anchor near Holbum Bars." A. C] 
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lar^ though himself no great judge of literature, had 
good sense enough to have for his firiends very able men, 
to give him their opinion and advice in the purchaae of 
copj-right ; the consequence of which was his acquiring 
a y&cy large fortune with great liberality. Johnson 
laid of him, ** I respect Millar, Sir ; he has raised the 
price of literature." The same praise^ may be justly 
given to Panckoucke, the eminent bookseller of Paris. 
Mr. Strahan's liberality, judgment, and success are well 
known* 

• 

^ TO BENNST LANGTON, ESQ. AT LAN6TOK, NEAR 

SPILSBY, LIKCOLXSHIRE. 
^ SIR, 

^ It has been long observed^ that men do not sus> 
pect £Eiults which they do not commit ; your own ele- 
gance of manners, and punctuality of complaisance, did 
not suffer you to impute to me that negligence of which 
I was guilty, and which I have not since atoned. I 
received both your letters, and received them with 
pleasinre proportioned to the esteem which so short an 
acquaintance strongly impressed, and which I hope to 
confirm by nearer knowledge, though I am afiraid that 
gratification will be for a time withheld. 

** I have, indeed, published my Book,® of which I 
beg to know your father*s judgment, and yours ; and I 
have now staid long enough to watch its progress in the 
world. It has, you see, no patrons, and I think, has 
yet had no opponents, except the criticks of the coffee* 
house, whose outcries are soon dispersed into the air, 
and are thought on no more ; from this, therefore, I am 
St liberty, and think of taking the opportunity of this 
interval to make an excursion, and why not then into 

s His Pictianaiy. 
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LioGolDshii-e ? or, to menticm a stronger attractioB^ 
wh7 not to dear Mr. Langton ? I will give the troe 
reason, which I know - you will ^prore : — I have a 
mother more than eighty years old, who has counted 
the days to the pubtieatioB of my boc^, in 'hopes of 
seeing me ; and to her, if I can disengage myself ber^ 
I resolve to go. 

*• As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit for a 
reason like this, will not dqaive me of your esteem, I 
beg it may not lessen your kindness. I have very sel- 
dom received an offer of friendship which I so earnestly 
desire to cultivate and mature. I shall rejoice to hear 
from you, till I can see you, and will see you as soon as 
I can ; for when the duty that calls me to LidiBeld is 
discharged* my inclination will carry me to Langton. 
I shall delight to hear the ocean roar, or see the stars 
twinkle, in the company of men to- whom Nature does 
not 8|n'ead her volume or utter her voice in vain. 

" Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of this lett» 
» precedent fcff delay, or imagine that I approved tbt 
jodvility that I bare committed; for I have known yo« 
anough to love you, and sincerely to wish a further 
knowledge ; and I assure you once, more, that to lire in 
a house that contains such a &ther and such a son, wiD 
be accounted a very uncommon degree of pleasure, by> 
dear Sir, " Your most obliged, 

" And most humble servant, 

" May 6. 1755. " SaM. JoUKSON.' 

" TO THE REVEBEND UR. THOMAS WARTON. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I AH grieved that yon should think me capaUe 
of neglecting your, letters ; and beg you will nevor 
admit any such suspicion again. I puqK>se to come 
doirn next week, if y^iii shall be there ; or any otfaer 
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that Adk he fc agiggaUe to you- Therefiire 
ki sekBOv. lam stortlBi yriaSt hrt mwcek; but 
to — kc |«r|M i j|i oo> far tonger st^ pert tjine; 
iMoltgd not to lo»e sight of the Uui f c i aiij. How 
goes ApoBooios?* Don't let hbn be forgotten. Some 
thiogs of tins kmd most be done, to keep us up. Pay 
mj compliments to 3Ir. Wise, and all mj other friends. 
I think to come to Kettel-HalL^ I am. Sir, 

*^ Yoor most affectionate, &c. 

^ [Loodoo] M17 13. 1755. - SaM. JoHKSOX. 



.^» 



TO THE SAKE. 

^ DEAS snt, 

*^ It is strange hoir manj things will happeo to 
intercept every pleasure, though it [he] only that of 
two friends meetiog tqgetber. I have promised mysdf 
every day to inform you when you might expect me at 
Oxford, and have not been able to fix a time. This 
time, however, is, I think, at last come ; and I pro- 
mise myself to repose in Kettel-Hall, one of the first 
nights of the next week. I am afraid my stay with 
you cannot be long ; but what is the inference ? We 
must endeavour to n^ake it chearful. I wish your bro- 
ther could meet us, that we might go and drink tea 
with Mrs. Wise in a body. I hope he will be at Ox- 

^ " A translation of Apollonius Rhodius was now intended by Mr. 

Warton/' 

' [Kettel-Hall is an ancient tenement, adjoining to Trinity Col- 
lege, built about the year 1615, by Dr. Ralph Kettel, then President, 
for the accommodation of Commoners of that Society. In this an- 
cient hosielf then in a very ruinous state, about forty years after 
Johnson had lodged there, Mr. Windham and the present writer 
were accommodated with two chambers, of primitive simplicity, 
during the installation of the Duke of Portland as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, in 1798. It has since been converted into a 
commodious private house, Malonb.] 
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ford, or at his nest of British and Saxon antiquities.^ 
I shall expect to see Spencer finished, and many other 
things begun. Dodsley is gone to visit the Dutch. 
Tlie Dictionary sells well. The rest of the world goes 
OQ as it did. Dear &r, 

" Your most afiectionate, &c. 
" CLondoD] June 10, 1755. " Sam.. JohNSON.*' 

TO THE SAME. 

" DEAR SIB, 
" To talk of coming to you, and not yet to come, 
has an air of trifling which I would not willingly have 
among you ; and which, I believe, you will not wil- 
lingly impute to me, when I havd told you, that since 
my promise, two of our partners " are dead, and that I 
was solicited to suspend ray excursion till we could re- 
cover irom our confusion. 

" I have not laid aside my purpose ; for every day 
makes me more impatient of staying from you. But 
death, you know, hears not supplications, nor pays any 
regard to the convenience of mortals. I hope now to 
see you next week; but next week is but another name 
for to-morrow, which has been noted for promising and 
deceiving. " I am, &c. 

" [London] Jone 2*. 1755. " SaM. JoHNSON." 

TO THE SAME. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I TOLD you that among the manuscripts are some 
things of Sir Thomas More. I beg you to pass an hour 
in looking on them, and procure a transcript of the ten 
or twenty first lines of each, to be compared with what 
I have ; that I may know whether they are yet pub- 
luhed. The manuscripts are these : 

• " At EtUfield, B village three inilea from Oiford." 
. > " Boduettcn concerned in his Dictionary." 
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<« Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. ISS. F. 3. Sb 
Thomas More. 

1. Fall of angels. S. Creation and fall of mankiiid. 
3; Determination of the Trinity for the rescue of man- 
kind. 4. Five lectures of our Saviour's passdon. 5. Of 
the institution of the Sacrament, three lectures. 6. How 
to receive the blessed body of our Lord sacramentalbf. 
7. Neomenia, the new moon. 8. De tristitia, tadio, 
pavorcy et oratwne Christ't ante captionem ejus. 

" Catalogue, pag. 154. Life of Sr Thomas More. 
Qu. Whether Roper's ? Page 363. De resignatioiK 
Magni SigilU in manus regis per D. Thomam Morvm. 
Pag. 364. Mori Defensio Moria. 

" If you procure the young gentleman in the libraij 
to write out what you think fit to be written* I will 
send to Mr. Prince the bookseller to pay him what you 
shall think proper. 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to Mr. Wise, 
and all my friends. I am, Sir, 

" Your affectionate, &c. 
" [London] Aug. 7, 1753. " SaM. JohKSON." 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of 
the English Language, being now at length published, 
in two volumes foHo, the world contemplated with 
wonder so stupendous a work atchieved by one man, 
while other countries had thought such undertak- 
ings fit only for whole academies. Vast as his powers 
were, I cannot but think that bis imagination deceived 
him, when he supposed that by constant application he 
might have performed thef task in three years. I^et the 
Pr^ce be attentively perused, in which is gnren, in a 
dear, strong, and glowing style, a comprehensive^ yet 
particular view of what he had done ; and it will be 
evident, that the time he employed upon it was com- 
paratively short. I am unwilling to swell my^book with 
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long quotations firom what is in every, body's hands, and 
I believe there are few prose compositions in the English 
language that are read with more delight, or are more 
impressed upon the memory, than that preliminary dis* 
course. One of its excellencies has always struck me 
with peculiar admiration ; I mean the perspicuity with 
which he has expressed abstract scientifick notions. As 
an instance of this, I shall quote die following sentence : 
^^ When the radical idea branches out into parallel ra^ 
mifications, how can a consecutive series be foitned of 
senses in their own nature collateral 7"^ We have here 

■ 

an example of what has been often said, and I believe 
with justice, that there is for every thought a certain 
nice adaptation of words which none other could equals 
and which, when a man has been so fortunate as to hit^ 
he has attained, in that particular case, the perfection 
of language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely neces- 
sary for the accumulation of authorities, and whidi 
alone may.agoount for Johnson's retentive mind being 
enriched with a very laige and various store of know- 
ledge and imagery, must have occupied several years* 
The Preface furnishes an eminent instance of a double 
talent, of which Johnson was fully conscious. Sir 
Joshua 'Reynolds heard him say, ^' There are two things 
which I am confident I can do very well : one is an in- 
troduction to any literary work, stating what it is to 
contain, and how it should be executed in the most 
perfi^ nmnner : the other is a conclusion, shewing £rom 
various causes why tiie execution has not been equal to 
what the authour promised to himself and to the publick/' 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and disap- 
pointed, when they find him displaying a p^ect theoiy 
of leodcogm^cal excellence, yet at the aame time 
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caadUl^ nd Modatlr aUcnrii^ that he ■■ iMd not satis- 
fied hii own ap o M l i ans.'' Hoe was a finr occarioa 
fiir the excrdbe of Johmon's modesty, when he wu 
caBed apOD to comp at e his own ardoous periunuance^ 
BoC with those oT other indiriduals, (in wldch case hts 
■iflrsatle legaid to truth woold hare been .violated had 
he affected diffidence,) hot with specuhtiTe perfectiDD: 
as he, who can outstrip a& his oompetiton in' the lao^ 
nay yet be sensible at his deficiency when be nios 
gainst time. Well might he say, Uiat " the ^^lish 
Dicttonary was written with litUe asastance of the 
learned ;" for he toM me, that the only aid whidi he 
lecetred was a paper containing twenty etymt^ogies, 
sent to him by a person then unknown, who he was if- 
terwards informed was Dr. Pearce, Bbhop of Rochester. 
The etymol'^^ies, though they exhibit learning and 
judgement, are not, I think, entitled to the first 
praise amongst the various parts of this immense woric. 
The definitions have always aj^ieared to me such asto- 
nishing proofs of acuteness of intellect and predsioD (£ 
language, as indicate a genius of the highest rank. This 
it is which marks the superiour excellence of Johnstu's 
Dictionary" over others equally or even -more volu- 
minous, and must have made it a work of much greater 
mental labour than mere Lexicons, or IVord-Books, as 
the Dutch call them. They, who will make the expe> 
riment of trying how they can define a few words of 
whatever nature, will soon be satisfied of the unques- 
tionable justice of this observation, which I can asisore 
my readers is founded upon much study, and upon com- 
munication with more minds than my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be er- 
roneous. Thus, JVmdward and Leeward, thmi^ di- 
rectly of opposite meaning, are defined identically the 
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same waj ; ^ as to which inconsiderable specks it is 
enough to observe, that his Preface announces that he 
was aware there might be many such in so immense a 
work ; nor was he at all disconcerted when an instance 
was pointed out to him. A lady once asked him how 
he came to define Pastern the knee of a horse : instead 
of making an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at 
once answered, " Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance." 
His definition of Network, has been often quoted with 
sportive malignity, as obscuring a thing in itself very 
plain. - But to these frivolous censures no other answer 
is necessary than that with which we are furnished by 
his own Preface. " To explain, requires the use of 
terms less abstruse than that which is to be expluned, 
and such terms cannot always be found. For as nothing 
can be proved but by supposing something intuitively 
known, and evident without proof, so nothing can be 
defined but by the. use of words too plain to admit of 
definition. Sometimes easier words are changed into 
harder ; as burial, into sepulture or interment ; dry, 
into desiccativc ; dryness into siccity or aridity ; Jit, 
into paroxism ; for, tbe easiest word, whatever it be, 
can never be translated into one more easy." 

His introducing his own opinions, and even preju- 
dices, under general definitions of words, while at the 
same time the original meaning of the words is not ex- 
jdained, as his Tory, f^hig, Pension, Oats, £.rcwe,' 

* [He owns in his Preface the deficiency of the technical part of 
hU work ; and he said he should be much obliged to me for defiui- 
tioDs oT masicfti terms for his next edition, which he did not live u> 
auperintend. Bubnet.] 

^ He thus defines Excise : ' A hateful tax levied upon commodi- 
ties, and adjudged not by the common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom Excise is paid.' The Commis- 
■ionen oT Excise being offended by this severe reflection, consulted 
Mr. Murrey, then Attomey-General, to know whether redress could 
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and a few more» cannot be foUy defended, aad must 
be placed to the account of capricious and humorous in- 
dulgence. Talking to me upon this subject when we 
were at Ashbourne in 1777» he mentioned a rtiU 
stronger instance of the predominance of his private 
feelings ih the composition of this work, than any now 
to be found in it. ^^ You know, Sir, Lord Gower for- 
sook the old Jacobite interest When I came to the 
word RenegatiO, after telling that it meant * one who 
dQ3erts to the enemy, a revolter,' I added. Sometimes 
we say a Gower. Thus it went to the press : but the 
printer had more wit than I, and struck it out." 

Let it, however^ be remembered, that this, indul- 
gence does not display itself only in sarcasm towiids 
others^ but sometimes in playful allusion to the notions 
commonly entertained of his own laborious task. Thus; 
*' Grub-street, the name of a street in London, much 
inhabited by writers of small histories, di^ianaries, 
and temporary poems ; whence any mean production is 
called Grub-street.^* — " Lexicographer, a writer of 
dictionaries> a harmless drudge.'' 

be legally obtained. I wished to have procured for my readers a 
copy of the opinion which he gave, and which may now be justly 
considered as history : "but the mysterious secresy of office it seems 
would not permit it. I am, however, informed, by very good autho- 
rity, that its import was, that the passage might be ooosidered as 
actionable ; but that it would be more prudent in the board not to 
prosecute. Johnson never made the smallest alteration in this pas- 
sage. We find he still retained his early prejudice against Excise; 
for in " The Idler, No. 65,*' there is the following very extraordi- 
nary paragraph : ** The authenticity of ClarendorCs history, though 
printed with the sanction of one of the first Universities of the 
world, had not an unexpected manuscript been happily discovered, 
would, with the help of factious credulity, hi^ve been brought into 
question, by the two lowest of all human beings, a Scribbler for a 
partVi and a Commissioner of Excise.** The persons to whom be 
alludes were Mr. John Oldmixon, and George I>acket# Esq. 
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At tbe time when he was txmcluding his very do 
quent Prefoce, . Johnson's mind appears to have been in 
such a state of depresdon, that we cannot contemplate 
without wonder the vigorous and splendid thoughts 
which so highly distinguish that performance. " I (says 
he) may surely be contented without the praise of per- 
fection, which if I could obtain in this gloom of soli- 
tude, what would it avail me ? I have protracted my 
work till m(»t of those whom I wished to please have 
sunk into the grave ; and success and miscarriage are 
empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid tran- 
quillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or 
from praise." That this indifference was rather a tem- 
porary than an habitual feeling, appears, I think, from 
his letters to Mr. Warton ; and however he may have 
been affected for the moment, certain it is that the ho- 
nours which his great work procured him, both at home 
and'alnvad, were very grateful to him. Hta friend the 
Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at Florence pre- 
sented it to the Academia delta Crusca. That Ac^ 
^my sent Johnson their Focabolario, and the French 
Academy sent him their Dictionnaire, which, flfr. 
JLangton had the pleasure to convey to him. 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the conclu* 
rion of his Preface should be expressed in terms so de- 
sponding, when it is considered that the authour was 
then only in his forty-sixth year. But we must ascribe 
its gloom to that miserable dejection of spirits to which 
he was constitutionally subject, and which was aggn* 
vated by the death of his wife two years before. I have 
heard it ingeniously observed by a lady of rank and 
di^^ce,'that ** his melancholy was then at its meri- 
dian." It pleased God to grant him almost thirty years 
of life after this time ; and once when he was in a 
|dacid frame of mind, he was obliged to own to me 

VOL. I. 8 
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Art he had enjojred happier di^B, mkI had maaj more 
fivodB. stDce that ^oomy hoar, than before^ 

It is a sad safing, that " nust of tbose whom be 
wiihtd to please had sunk into the grave ; " and his 
' caae at for^'^re was singutariy unhappy', noless the cir- 
de of his iiiends was reiy narrow, I hare often 
Aaught, that as Itmgevity is general^ deaired, and I 
ftiiiere, generaltf expected, it would be wise to be cob- 
iBtaUy adding to the number of aac fiienda, that the 
has of some may be sajq^ed by others. Friendriiip, 
" the wine of life," should, lifce a well-stocked cdBar, 
he thus continually renewed ; and it is coDsolatoiy to 
llaik, that although we can seldom add what will 
•qnal the generous ^rst growths of our youth, yet 
-taeadainp becomes insensibly old in much less time 
ttan is commonly hnagined, and not many years are 
seqaired to mafce it rery mellow and pleasant, ff^amlk 
wffi, no doubt, make a considerable diflerence. Men 
«f affectionate temper and Imght fancy will coalesce a 
peat deal sooner than those who are cold and dull. 

The proposition which I hare now endeavoured to 
Sostrate was, at a subsequent period of his life, ttie 
•fniion of Johnson himself. He said 'to Sir Jo^iia 
-Beynolds, " If a man does not make new acquaintance 
m he advances through life, he will soon find himsdf 
kft alone. A man, Sir, should keep his friendship in 
amtant repair" 

The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whose notions and ha> 
iits of life were very opposite to his, but who was evtr 
eminent for literature and vivacity, sallied forth with a 
fitlle Jeu d^Espnt upon the following passage in bis 
Gnmmar of the English Tongue, prefixed to the Dic- 
tiooary : ** H seldom, perhaps never, begins any but 
Oe first syllable." In an essay printed in *< the Pub* 
ficfc Advertiser," this lively writer enumerated many 
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instances in opposition to this remark ; fbr ex&n^ ; 
" The authour of this observation must be a man of m 
quick appre-hension, and of a most compre-hensvoe 
genius." The [>o8ition is undoubtedly expressed witli 
too much latitude. 

This light sally, we may suf^Mne, made no- grea* 
impression on our Lexicogrsf^er ; for we find that be 
^d not alter the passage till many years afterwards.* 

He had the pleasure of being treated in a wj dif^ 
ferent manner by his old pupil Mr; Garrick, in the fid* 
lowing complimentary Epigram : 

ON JOHNSONS DICTIONARY. 

" Talk of war with a Briton, he'U boldly adrance, 

" That one Engliah soldier will beat ten of France; 

^ WouU we alter the boast from tke awonl to the pc^ 

" On odds are still greater, still greater our men ; 

*' In the deep mines of science though Frenchmen ma; totln 

■ " Can their strength be compar'd to Locke, Newton, and Boyle? 
" 1^ them rally thrir heroes, send forth all their pow'n, 
*' Their ferae- men and prose-men, then match them with mib ! 

' " Pint Shakapeare and Milton, like Gods in the QSht, 
" Hare put their whole drama and e|nck to flight ; 
" In satires, epistles, and odes, would they cope, 
" Their ^nmbeis retreat before Dryden and Pope ; 
" And' Johnson, well-arm'd like a hero of yore, 
" Has beat forty French,' and will beat forty aore4 " 

Johnson this year gave at once a proof of his bene- 
volence quickness of apprehension, and admirable art 
of composition, in the assistance which he gave to Mr. 
Zachariah Williams, father of the blind lady whom he 

^ In th*thini edition, published in 1779, tie left «st Ifce ■ordt 
p tr h ap§ never, and added the following paragraph ! 

" It sometimes begins middle or final >]4Ublcs in wowb com- 
poaaded, aa Mock-iead, or derived from the Ladn, as ctmpre-kmded. 

' The mnberof the French Acadnay employed in aatting their 

s S 
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liad bomandy received under his rooC Mr. Williams 
had fdiowed the profession of phyadc in Waks ; but 
having a veiy strong propensity to the study of natural 
phOosophy, had made many ingenious advances towards 
a discovery of the longitude, and repaired to London 
in hopes of obtaining the great parliamentary reward. 
He fiuled of success ; but Johnson having made himsdf 
master of his principles and experiments, wrote fiar 
him a pamphlet, published in quarto, with the follow- 
ing title : ** An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the 
Longitude at Sea, by an exact Theory of the Vaiiatioa 
of the Magnetical Needle ; with a Table of the Varia- 
tions at the most remarkable Cities in £urope, finom the 
year 1660 to I860.** f To diffuse it more extensively, 
it was accompanied with an Italian translation on the 
opposite page, which it is supposed was the woik of 
Signer Baretti,^ an Italian of considerable literature, 
who having come to England a few years before, had 
been employed in the capacity both of a language mas- 
ter and an authour, and formed an intimacy with Dr. 
Johnson. This pamphlet Johnson presented to the 
Bodleian Library.^ On a blank leaf of it is pasted a 
paragraph cut out of a newspaper, containing an ac- 
count of the death and character of Williams, plainly 
written by Johnson.^ 

* [Thif ingenious foreigner, who was a native of Piedmont, came 
to England about the year 1753, and died in London, May 5, 1789. 
A very candid and judicious account of him and his works, banning 
with the wordSf ^' So much asperity,*' and written, it is believed, by 
u distinguished dignitary in the church, may be found in the Gen- 
llcman*s Magazine for that year, p. 469. Malone.] 

9 See note by Mr. Warton, p. 253, 54<. [from which it appeals 
that *' 12th " in the next note means the 12th of July, 1755. 

[Malone. 

I ** On Saturday the 12th, about twelve at night, died Mr. Zacha- 
jiah Williams, in his eighty-third yeao after an illness of eight 
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In July this year he had formed some scheme ^ of 
mental improvement, the particular purpose of which 
does not appear. But we find in his *^ Prayers and 
Meditations," p. 25, a prayer entitled, ** On the 
Study of Philosophy, as an instrument of living;** 
and after it follows a note^ ** This study was not pur- 
•sued.** 

On the 13th of the same month he wrote in his 
Journal the following scheme of life, for Sunday: 
^* Having lived " (as he with tenderness of conscience 
expresses himself) *' not without an habitual revereiOice 
for the Sabbath, yet without that attention to its reli- 
gious duties which Christianity requires ; " 

''1. To rise early, and in order to it, to go to sleep 
«arly on Saturday. 

^* 2. To use some extraordinary devotion in the 
morning. 

*' S. To examine the tenour of my life, and particu- 
larly the last week ; and to mark my advances in reli- 
gion, or recession from it, 

" 4. To read the Scripture methodically with such 
helps as are at hand. 

" 5. To go to church twice. 

** 6. To read books of Divinity, either speculative or 
practical. 

" 7. To instruct my family. 

" 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil 
contracted in the week.** 

In 1756 Johnson found that the great fame of his 

months, in full possession of his mental faculties. He has been 
long known to philosophers and seamen for his skill in magnetism, and 
his proposal to ascertain the longitude by a peculiar system of the va* 
nation of the compass. He was a man of industry indefatigable, of 
conTCrsation ino£FensiTe, patient of adventity and disease, eminently 
sober, temperate, and pious ; and worthy to have ended life with 
better fortune.*' 
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Didionaiy had not set him above the neoeasity of 
^ Biairing provision for the day that was pa«ipg aver 
UuD.** ^ No royal or noble patron extended a munifi- 
cent hand to give independent to the man who had 
ronfierrad ataiulity on the hmguage of his country. We 
may fi^el indignant that there should have been sodi 
unworthy neglect ; but we must, at the same tiuM^ 
congratulate ourselves, when we considary thaft to this 
irery neglect, operating to rouse the natural indo> 
lenoe of his constitution, we owe many valuable pro> 
which otherwise, perhaps, might never have 
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He had spent, during the p r o gr e s s of the woriL, the 
money fior whidi he had contracted to write fab Dictio- 
nary. We have seen that the reward of hb labour was 
only fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds ; and whai 
the expence of amanuenses and paper, and other aitidei^ 
are deducted, his dear profit was very inconsiderable. 
I once said to him, *' I am sorry. Sir, you did not get 
more for your Dictionary.'* His answer was, ** I am 
jorry too. But it was very welL The boolrapllers are 
generous liberal-minded men." He, upon all occasiflni^ 
did ample justice to their diaracter in this respect. He 
considered them as the patrons of literature ; and, indeed^ 
although they have eventually been consideraUe gainos 
by his Dictionary, it is to them that we owe its having 

* [He was so far from being " set above the neccMty of sMkiag 
pTOfiiiion for the day that was passing ofer hini,*' 1^ he 
appcan to have been in this year in great pecaniary distress, VsTing 
been arrested for debt; on which occasion his friend, Saasad 
Jlickanlson« became his surety. See a letter from Johasoatohia^oo 
that subject, dated Feb. 19, 1756. Richardson's Coerbspovobvc^ 
irol. ▼. p* 28S. Malonb.] [Dr. Johnson made another applicatioa 
lo Mr* Uichanlson,in a letter dated March 16«of thesame year, ataliqg 
that he was arrested for 5/. ISs. Mr. RichardHn sent six 
Sto Murphy's Lifb of Johmsou, p. 86. It appeand fii 
AaiiT. Mao. circa 17ft«.'7 A. C] 
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been undertaken and carried tiirough at the ivk, 
great expence, for they were not absdulely sure of 
indemnified. 

On the first day of this year ^ we find from his pit: 
devotions, that he had then recovered . from si 
and in February, that his eye was restored to its 
The pious-gratitude with which he acknowledges 
upon every occasion is very edifying; as is the 
submission which he breathes, when it is the will of 
heavenly Father to try him with afflictions. As 
dispositions become the «tate of man here, and aie 
true effects of religious discipline, we cannot but 
in Johnson one of the most exercised minds that amt 
hcdy reli^on hath ever formed. If there be any thoif^hU 
less enough to su[^se such exercise the weakness irfTtt) 
great understanding, let them look up to Johnson^ 
be convinced that what lie so earnestly practised 
bare a rational foundation. 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome^ m 
octavo, of his folio Dictionary, and a few essays kim 
monthly publication, entitled, ^ The , Ukiv^eesal Fft- 
STPSR.'' Christopher Smart, with whose unhappy wm» 
cSfetion of mind he sincerely sympathised, was one of Ike 
staled undertakers of this miscellany ; and it was tm 
assist him that Johnson sometimes employed his 
All the essays marked with two arterkks have bees 




^ [la April in this y^ar, Johnson wrote a letter to Dr. 
WaHon, in consequence of having read a few pages of that 
man's newly published *' Essay on the<7enius and Writings of PopeT 
The oitiy paragraph in H that respects Johnson's personal hiftoiy ii 
tint*: *'For my part I have not lately done much. I have 
ill in the winter, and my eye has been inflamed ; but 1 please 
W|th the hopes of doing many things, with which I have long pk 
and deceived myaelf ! " Memoira of Dr. J. Warton, &c. 4lo. 
Malomw] 

4 Prayers and Meditations. * Ibid. 27. 
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r^ as to letre no donlil of its 
ffc^liealio vroto ^ A 
tentare nd Anthoan,*' f and "* A DiwrftariMi on tfe 
E^Mtapb irritteo by Pope * * The last of Hkk^ ia- 
deed, he afterwards added to Us « Idler * Whj tfe 
easqrs truljr written bjr him are marked in the saaie 
manlier with some which he did not write, I cannotex- 
plain ; but with deference to those who hare ascribed 
to him the three essays which I have rejected, thej^ 
want all the characteristical marks of Johnsonian compo- 
sition « 

He engaged also to superintend and contribute laigelj 
to another monthly publication, entitled '* The Lite- 
EAUY Magazine, oe Universal Review ; *• * the 
first numl)er of which came out in May^^ this year. 
What were his emoluments from this undertaking, and 
what other writers were employed in it, I have not dis- 
(covered. He continued to write in it, with intermis- 
sions, till the fifteenth number; and I think that he 
never gave better proofs of the force, acuteness, and vi- 
vacity of his mind, than in this miscellany, whether we 
consider Ills original essays, or his reviews of the woiks 
of others. The " Pi'eliminary Address ** f to the pub- 

M [The flrM( number came out on April 15» the second in May* 
*n)ey were publl»heii unlike the other Magazines^ on the 15ih of eack 
roontL A. (\] 
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lick, is a proof how this great man could embellish, with 
the graces of superiour composition, even so trite a thing 
as the plan of a magazine. 

His original essays are, ** An Introduction to the 
Political State of Great Britain ; *' f " Remarks on the 
Militia Bill ; " f " Observations on his Britannick Ma- 
jesty's Treaties with the Empress of Russia and the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel ; " f " Observations on the 
Present State of Affairs ; '* f and, « Memoirs of Frede- 
rick III. King of Prussia/' f In all these he displays 
extensive political knowledge and sagacity, expressed 
with uncommoa energy and perspicuity, without any of 
those words which he sometimes took a pleasure in 
adopting, in imitation of Sir Thomas Browne ; of whose 
'* Christian Moralsi** he this year gave an edition, with 
bis ** Life " * prefixed to it, which is one of Johnson's 
best biographical performances. In one instance only 
in these essays has he indulged his Brownism. Dr. 
Robertson, the historian, mentioned it to me» as having 
at once convinced him that Johnson was the authour of 
the '* Memoirs of the Ring of Prussia." S^ieaking of 
the pride which the old King, the father of his hero» 
took in being master of the tallest regiment in Europe^ 
he says, '* To review this towering regiment was his 
daily pleasure ; and to perpetuate it was so much his 
care, that when he met a tall woman he immediately 
commanded one of his Titanian retinue to marry her^ 
that they might propagate procerity.^ For this Anglo- 
Latian word procerity^ Johnson had, however, the 
authority of Addison. 

Hb reviews are of the following books : " Birch's 
History of the Royal Society ; " f " Murphy's Gray's- 
Inn Journal ; " f ** Warton's Essay on -the Writings and 
Crenius of Pope, Vol. I.**t " Hampton's Translation of 
Folybius ; " t " Blackwell's Alemoirs of the Court of 
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OB Waten;'* ^ *^ Keith's CudogM of tfie Soot- 
lufaps'.'f ** Bimnie's HkImt of Jaiuka;'! 

sTranriirtioQorSiinjsMniMas;'** « IGaoel- 
I17 Elialiedi Hammi;'t ^Erans's liapnd 
AocMoi of tlie Middle CMooies in Ame^ "^ Let- 
ter on the Case of Admind Bjngi^^ « Appcd to4ie 
People co ncer nin g Admind Byng;"* ^ HamraT^ 
Eight Days' Journey, and Easay on Tea ; " * <* The 
Cadet, a MOitary Treatise ; ** t "^ Some further Fkiti* 
cnhn? in Rdation to the Case of Admiral Bjng^ hf a 
Gentleman of Oxford;"* ""The Conduct of the Mi- 
nistry relating to the present War impartially ex- 
amined;**! ^A Free Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil" * All these from internal evidence 
were written by Johnson : some of them I know he 
aTowedy and have marked them with an asterisk ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Thomas Davies indeed^ ascribed to hiai 
the Review of Mr. Burke's ^ Inquiry into the Origin 
ef our ideas of the SuUime and Beautiful ; "* and Sir 
John Hawkins, with equal discernment, has inserted it 
in his collection of Johnson's works : whereas it has no 
resemblance to Johnson's composition, and is well Icnown 
to have been written by Mr. Murphy, who has acknow^ 
lodged it to me and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to Johnson's poli- 
tical dharacter, which has been misrepresented as e3> 
jectly submissive to power, that his ** Observations on 
the present State of Affairs," glow with as animated a 
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Bjiiit of constitutioBd liberty as can be fouod any wbcK 
Tbus he beghis : " The time is now come, in wMdt 
ereiy EogliBbman expects to be informed of the natioiMl 
a&irs ; and io which he has a right to have that es>- 
pectation gratified. For, whatever may be wrged ■% 
Ministers, or those whom vanity or interest make the 
firflowers of ministers, concerning the neceasitj' of con- 
fidence in our goreniours, md the presumption of prjing 
with profane eyes into the recesses of policy, it is em- 
dent that this reverence can be claimed onty by coun* - 
sels yet unexecuted, and projects suspended in dilibe>a»> 
tion. But when a desiga has ended, in nnscarriage or 
snocess, when every eye and every ear is witness to 
gextextl discontent, or general satisfaction, it is thenji 
|HB^ier time to disentan^ confusion and illustrate ol^ 
acmity I to shew by what causes eveiy event was pio> 
duoed. and in what effects it is likely to temiinate ; 4» 
lay down with distinct particularity what rumour alw^s 
koddles in gmeral exclamation, or perplexes by indi- 
fgested narratives ; to shew whence happiness or calamify 
la derived, and whence it may be expected; andhonestlf 
to ilay before the people whet inquliT' san gather pf tfae 
jMttt, anA conjecture can estimate of the futare." 

Here we liave it assumed as an incontrovertible prin- 
nj^ that . in this country the people are the superin- 
toadents of the conduct and measures of those by whon 
goveniment is administered ; of the beneficial effect «f 
wfaidi the present reign afforded an illustrious example 
when addressM from all parts of the kingdom cpB- 
tnniled an audacious attempt to introduce a new power 
Kthversive of the crown. 

A still stronger proof of bis patriotick spirit vppetaa 
in .bis review of an " Essay on Waters, by Dr. I^uoM," 
of arfiom, After describing him as a man well known to 
tte vindd ibr his >darii^ defiance to power, wiien Jw 
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thought it exerted on the side of wrong, he thus speakr 
" The Irish Ministers drove him from hia native counbjr 
1^ a {)roclamation, in which they chai^ him with 
crimes of which they never intended to be called to Ae 
proof, and oppressed him by methods equally irresiiti* 
Ue by guilt and innocence. 

■- " Let the man thus driven into exile* for bavii^ 
been the friend of his country, be received in crerj 
other place as a confessor of liberty ; and let the toob 
of power be taught in time, thA they may rob^ bat 
cannot impoverish." 

Some of his reyiews in this Magazine are very diort 
accounts of the pieces noticed, and I mention them onlf 
that Dr. Johnson's opinion of the works may be knows; 
but many of them are examples of elaborate dittdan, 
in the most masterly style. In his review of the "Me- 
moirs of the Court of Augustus," he has the resdutioii 
to think and speak from his own mind, r^ardless of 
the cant transmitted front age to age, in praise of the 
ancient Romans. Thus : " I know not why any one 
but a schoolboy in his declamation should whine over 
the Commonwealth of Rome, wbich grew great onlf 
by the misery of the rest of mankind. The Romans^ 
like others, as soon as they grew rich, grew corrupt; 
and in their corruption sold the lives and freedoms of 
themselves, . and of one another." ■ Again, ** a people, 
who while they were poor robbed mankind ; and as soon 
as they became rich, robbed one another." In his re- 
view of the Miscellanies in prose and verse, publbhed hj 
Elizabeth Harrison, but written by many hands, be 
^ves an eminent proof at once of his orthodoxy and 
candour. " The authours of the essays in prose seem 
generally to have imitated, or tried to imitate, the co- 
piousness and luxuriance of Mrs. Rowe. This, how- 
ever, is not all their praise ; they have laboured to add 
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to her brightness of itnagerf , her purity of Eentiments. 
The poets have had Dr. IVatts before their ejes ;. a 
writer, who, if he stood not in the first class of genius, 
compensated that defect by a readj application of his 
powers to the promotion of piety. The attempt to em- 
ploy the ornaments of romance in the decoration of re- 
ligion, was, I think, first made by Mr. Boyle's MoT- 
tj/rdom of Theodora; but Boyle's philosophical studies 
did not allow him time for the cultivation of style ;. and 
the completion of the great design was reserved for 
Airs. Rowe. Dr. IVatts was one of the first who taught 
the dissenters to write and speak like other men, by 
shewing them that elegance might consist with piety. 
They would have both done honour to a better sodeQr, 
for they had that charity which might well make their ' 
failings forgotten, and with which the whole Christian 
world might wish for communion. They were pure from 
all the heresies of an age, to which every opinion is 
become a favourite that the universal church has hi- 
therto deteste4 1 

" This praise the general interest of mankind requires 
to be given to writers who please and do not corrupt, 
who instruct and do not weary. But to them all human 
eulogies are vain, whom I believe applauded by angels, 
and numbered with the Just." 

Hui defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Hanway's vio- 
lent attack upon that elegant and popular beverage, 
shews how very well a man of genius can write upon 
the slightest subject, when he writes, as the Italians 
say con amore : I suppose no person ever enjoyed with 
more relish the infusion of that fragrant leaf than John- 
son. The quantities which he drank of it at all hours 
were so great, that his nerves must have been uncom- 
monly strong, not to have been extremely relaxed by 
such an intemperate use of it. He assured me that he 
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never felt the least inconvenieiioe ttmn it ; w^idl k t 
proof Uiat the fault of his coDstttutioa was ntber a too 
great tension of fibres, than the oontraiy. Mr. Han- 
way wrote an angry answer to Johnson's review of Ui 
Essay on Tea. and Johnson, after a fiill and deUbentt 
pause, made a reply to it ; the only instance, - 1 bdien^ 
in the whole course of his life, when he coDdesceiMkd 
to oppose any thing - that was written Bgaiost him. I 
suppose when he thought of any of his little anti^DUili^ 
he was ever j usUy aware of the high sentiment Oi Aju 
in Ovid: 

" lite taJitpretiumjam nunc certMWui httjut, 
" Qui, edm victut erit, nueiim eertatteJeretMr." 

But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid himsdf so 
open to ridicule, that Johnson's animadversioiis apm 
his attack were chiefly to make sport. 

The generosity with which he pleads the cmise rf 
Admiral Byng is highly to the honour of his heart aod 
spirit. Though Voltaire affects to be witty upon the 
fate of that unfortunate officer, observing that he was 
shot " pour encourager les autres" the nation has long 
been satisfied that his life was sacrificed to the political 
fervour of the times. In the vault belongiug to the 
Torrington family, in the church of Southill, in Bed- 
fordshire, there is the following Epitaph upon his mo- 
nument, which I have transcribed : 

" To THE PBBPETUAI. DiSOBACE 
" or PUBLICK JuSTlCt, 

" Tbb Howoubablb John Bme, Esa. 

" Admibal of tbb Blub, 

" Fbll a MAaxTK TO pouticai. 

" Pbbsecdtioh, 
" Mabch 14', IN the tbar 1757 ; 

" WHBH BxAVBBT ANO LOTAI.TT 
" WBKB IHBUPPICIBHT SbCUBITIEB 
" FOB THE LiFB AND HoNOUB OP 

" A Natal Oppicib," 
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Johnson's tnost exquisite critical essay in the lite- 
rary Magazine, and indeed any where, is his review of 
Soame Jenyns'a " Inquiry into the Origin of EtiL" 
Jenyns was possessed of lively talents, and a style enu- 
nently pure and easy, and could very happily play wkh 
a light subject, either in prose or verse ; but when be 
speculated on that most difficult and excruciating 
question, the Origin of Evil, he " ventured far beyond 
his depth," and, accordingly, was exposed by Johnson, 
both with acute argument and brilliant wit. I remem- 
ber when the late Mr. Bicknell's humorous performance 
entitled " The Musical Travels of Joel Collyer,** in 
which a slight attempt is made to ridicule Johnson, was 
ascribed to Soame Jenyns, " Ha ! (said Johnson) I 
thought I had ^ven him enough of it." 

His triumph over Jenyns is thus described by my 
fneod Mr. Courtenay in his " Poetical Review of the 
titeraiy and moraV Character of Dr. Johnson ;" s per- 
ftmnance of such merit, that had I not been honoured 
with a very kind and partial notice in it, I should echo 
the seBtiiaents of men of tlie first taste loudly in iti 
praise: 

" When apedouii sophiaU with presumption scan 

" The lource of evil hidden still from man ; 

" RevWe Arabian tales, and vainly hope 

" To rival St. John, and hii icholar Pope : 

" Though metaphyiicks spread the gloom erf night, 

" By reason's star he guides our aching sight ; 

" The bound* (^knowledge mariis, and points the way 

" To pathless wastes, where wiUer'd sagei stray ; 

" Where, like a farthing Itnk'boy, Jenyns stands, 

" And the dim torch drop from his fed>le hands." * 

■ Some time after Dr. Johnson's death, there appeared in the 
newspapers and mi^^nes an illiberal and petulant attack upon him, 
in the form of an Epitaph, under the name of Mr. Soame Jenyns, 
very unworthy of that gentleman, who had quietly submitted to the 
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This year Mr. William Payne, brother of the respect- 
able bookseller of that name, published ^ An Introduo 
tion to the Game of Draughts," to which Johnson con* 
tributed a Dedication to the Earl of Rochford,* and a 
Preface,^ both of which are admirably adapted to the 
treatise to which they are prefixed. Johnson, I belieire, 
did not play at draughts after leaving College, by whkji 
he suffered ; for it would have afforded him an innocent 
soothing relief from the melancholy which distressed 
him so often. I have heard him regret that he h^d not 
learnt to play at cards ; and the game at draughts we 
know is peculiarly calculated to fix the attention with- 
out straining it. There is a composure and gravity in 

critical lash while Johnson lived. It assumed, as characterialidu of 
him, all the vulgar circumstances of abuse which had circulated 
amongst the ignorant. It was an unbecoming indulgence of pany 
resentment, at a time when he himself was at a very advanced age, 
and had a near prospect of descending to ttie grave. I was truly 
sorry for it ; for he was then become an avowed, and (as my Lord 
Bishop of London, who had a sefious conversation with him on the 
subject, assures me) a sincere Christian. He could not expect that 
Johnson's numerous friends would patiently bear to have the me> 
mory of their master stigmatized by no mean pen, but that, at least, 
one would be found to retort. Accordingly, this unjust and sarcas- 
tick Epitaph was met in the same publick field by an answer, in terms 
by no means soft, and such as wanton provocation only could justify: 

EPITAPH, 
Preparedjbr a creature not quite dead i/ef. 

** Herb lies a little ugly nauseous elf, 

'* Who judging only from his wretched sel^ 

'* Feebly attempted, petulant and vain^ 

" The • Origin of Evil,' to explain. 
A mighty Genius at this elf displeas'd, 
With a strong critick grasp the urchin squeezed.. 
For thirty years its coward spleen it kept. 
Till in the dust the mighty Genius slept: 
Then stunk and fretted in expiring snulF, 

** And blink'd at Johnson with its last poorpuflf." 
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draughts which insensibly tranquilliaes the mind ; and, 
accordingly, the Dutch are fond of it, as they are of 
smoaking, of the sedative influence of which, though 
he himself never smoaked, he had a high opinion.^ 
Besides, there is in draughts some exerdse of the fa- 
culties ; and, accordingly, Johnson wishing to dignify 
the subject in his Dedication with what is most estima- 
ble in it, observes, " Triflers may find or make any thing 
a trifle : but since it is the great characteristick of a 
wise man to see events in their causes, to obviate con- 
sequences, and ascertain contingencies, your Lordship 
will think nothing a trifle by which the mind is inured 
to caution, foresight, and circumspection." 

As one of the little occasional advantages which he 
did not disdain to take by his pen, as a man whose 
profession was literature, he this year accepted of a 
guinea from Mr. Robert Dodsley, for writing the intro- 
ductimi to " The London Chronicle," an evening news- 
paper ; and even in so slight a performance exhibited 
peculiar talents. This Chronicle still subsbts, and 
firom what I observed, when I was abroad, has a more 
extensive circulation upon the Continent than any of 
the English news-papers. It was constantly read- by 
Jt^nson himself; and it is but just to observe, that it 
has all along been distinguished for good sense, accu- 
racy, moderation, and ddicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has been com- 
municated to me by the Reverend Dr. Thomas Camp- 
beH, who has done himself considerable credit by his 
own writings. " Sitting with Dr. Johnson one morn- 
ing alone, he asked me if I had known Dr. Madden, 
who was authour of the premium-scheme ' in Ireland. 

' Journal of a Tour to the Hebiidei, 3d edit. p. 48. 
' [In the College of Dublin, four quarterly Exatninationa of the 
■tndenta are held in each year, in various prescribed brancAes oi li. 
TOL. I. T 
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On my answering in the affirmative, and abo that I 
had for some years lived in his ndgfabourfaoody &c. he 
begged of me that when I returned to Ireland, I would 
endeavour to procure for him a poem of Dr. Madden*s» 
called ** Boulter^s Monument.**^ The reason (said he) 
why I wish for it, is this : when Dr. Madden came to 
liondon, he submitted that work to my castigatioo; 
and I remember I blotted a great many lines, and might 
Iiavc blotted many more without making the poem 
worse.* However, the Doctor was very thankful, and 
very generous, for he gave me ten guineas, which was 
to me at that time a great sum.** 

lie this year resumed his scheme of giving an edition 
of Shakspcare with notes. He issued Proposals of con- 
sidcrablo length,* in which he shewed that he perfectly 
well knew what a variety of research such an under- 

teiature and science ; and premium8» consisting of books impressed 
with the College Arms, are adjudged by Examinera (composed ge- 
nerally of the Junior Fellows,) to those who have most distinguished 
themselves in the several classes, after a very rigid trial, which lasts 
two days. This regulrttion, which has subsisted about seventyyeais, 
has been attended with the most beneficial effects. 

Dr. Samuel Madden was the first proposer of premiums in that 
University. They were instituted about the year 1734*. He was also 
one of the founders of the Dublin Society for the encouragefflCDt 
bf arts and agriculture. In addition to the premiums which were 
and arc still annually given by that society for this purpose. Dr. 
Madden gave others from his own fund. Hence he was usually called 
•' Premium Madden.** Malonb.] 

* [Dr. Hugh Boultery Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of Ire- 
land. lie died Sept. 27, 1742, at which time he was, for the thir- 
teenth time, one of the Lords Justices of that kingdom. John.soD 
speaks of him in high terms of commendation, ml\iB Life of Ambrose 
Philips. BoswKLL.] 

9 [Dr. Madden wrote very bad verses. V. those prefixed to 
Leland's Life of Philip of Macedon, 4to. 1758. Kearhbt.] 

I lliey have been reprinted by Mr. Malone in the prefoce to his 
edition of Shakspcare. 
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taking required ; but his indolence prevented him from 
pursuing it with that diligence which alone can collect 
tlioie scattered tacts, that genius, however acute, pene- 
trating, and luminous, cannot discover by its own force. 
It is remarkable, that at this time his fancied activity 
was for the moment so vigorous, that he promised his 
wtM-k should be published t)efbre Christmas, 1757- Yet 
nine years elapsed beJbre.it saw the light. His throes 
in bringing it forth had been severe' and remittent ; and 
at last we may almost conclude that the C^sarian ope- 
ration was performed by the knife of Churchill, whose 
upbraiding satire, I dare say, made Johnson's friends 
urge him to dispatch. 

" He for subfcriliere baits his hook, 

" And takes your caih ; but where'a the book • 

" Nomatter where; wise fear, you know, 

" Forbids the robbing of a foe ; 

" But whai, to serve our private ends, 

" Forbidi the cheating of our friends P " 

About this period he was offered a living of consider- 
able value in Lincolnshire, if he were inclined to enter 
into holy orders. It was a rectory in the gift of Mr. 
Ltutgton, the father of his much-valued friend. But 
he did not accept of it j partly I believe from a con- 
sdmtious motive, being persuaded that his temper and 
haMts rendered him un6t for that assiduous and familiar 
iastruction of the vulgar and ignorant, which he held 
to be an essential duty in a clergyman ; and partly be- 
cause hi^ love of a London life was so strong, that he 
would have thought himself an exile in any other place. 
particularly if i-esiding in the country. Whoever would 
wish to see his thoughts upon that subject displayed in 
their full force, may peruse the Adventurer, Number 
126. 

In 1757 it does not appear that .be published any 

thing, e:icept some of those articles in the Literary 

T 2 
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Jugaxne, ■■■£■ hsre been iiniiliumil j^Mt mgB- 
BOt, after Miaaaa ceased to write in it, gradnallj de- 
cfiaed. tboi^ the popular ef^faet of AmtigalUcaa wu 
added to it ; and in Jolr 1758 it expired. He profaaUj 
pnpaicd a part oT his Shakspeare this year, and be 
Actated a ifieecfa od the sub|ect of an address to tbe 
TInnie, after the expeditioa to SodieGirt, wfaudi was 
deiErered bj- one of bis friends, I know not in what 
pub&ck meeting. It is (Hinted in the Gentlonan's 
B^aane for October 1785 as his, and bears saffideot 
marks of authenticity. 

B7 tbe ferour of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of tbe 
Treasury, Dublin, I hare obtained a copy of the fidlow- 
ing letter from Johnson to the venerable authour of 
** Dissertations on the History of Ireland." 

TO CHAKLES O'CONNOB, ESQ.' 
" SIB, 

" I HAVE lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulkner, 
seen your account of Ireland, and cannot forbear to 
solicit a prosecution of your design. Sir William 
Temple complains that Ireland is less known than any 
other country, as to its ancient state. The natives 
have had little leisure, and little encouragement for 
enquiry ; and strangers, not knowing the language, 
have had no ability. 

" I have long wished that the Irish literature were 
cultivated.^ Ireland is known by tradition to have 

' [Of thti gentleman, who died at hia seat at BallinegiBK, in the 
county of RoBcommon, in Ireland, July 1, 1791, in hia S2d year, 
aamt account may be found in the Gentleman')) Magazine of that 
date. Of the worL here alluded to by Dr. Johnson—" DissertadoQi 
on the Hiatory of Ireland" — a second and much imprOTed edition 
n-n.H published by the authour in 1766. Malone.] 

) The celebrated aratour, Mr. Flood, has shewn himself to- be of 
I>r. Johnson's opinion ; having by hia will bequeathed his estate, 
■ifier the death of his wife I^ndy Frances, to th« University of 
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be^i once thd seat of piefy and learning ; and surdy it 
would be veiy acceptable to all those who are curious 
either in the original of nations, or the affinities of lan- 
guages, to be further informed of the revolution of a 
people so andent, and once so illustrious. 

" What relation there is between the Wehh uid 
bish language, or between the language of Ireland and 
that of Biscay, deserves esquiry. Of these provincial 
and unextended tongues, it seldom happens that more 
than one are understood by any one man ; and, there- 
fore, it seldom happens that a fair comparison can be 
made. I hope you will continue to cultivate this kind 
of learning, which has too long lain neglected, and 
which, if it be suffered to remain in oblivion for another 
century, may, perhaps, never be retrieved. As I wish 
well to all useful undertakings, I would not forbear to 
let you know how much you deserve in my opinion, 
from an lovers of study, and how much pleasure your 
work has given to, Sir, ■ 

" Your most obliged 

" And most humble servant, 
'• London, April 9, llffj. " SaM. JohNSON." 

" TO THE BEVEKEND ME. THOMAS WAETON. 

"DEAK SIR, 

" D£. Mabsu-i, of Padua, a learned gentleman, 
and good Latin poet, has a mind to see Oxford. I have 

Dablin ; desiring that immediately after the said estate shall come 
into their possesion, they shall appoint two professors, one for the 
study of the native Erse or Irish langua^, and the other for the 
study of Irish antiquities and Iriah history, and for the study of any 
other Earopean language illustrative of, or auxiliary to, the study of 
Irish antiquities or Irish history : and that they shall give yearly two 
liberal premiums for two compositions, one in verse, and the other 
inproee, in the Irish language." 

[Since the above was written, Mr. Flood's Will has been set aside, 
after « trial at bar, in the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. Malonb.] 
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gma Uk a kocr to Dr. Hoafafad,* nd Ad h ghd 

■ TOB w3 DtmoBOP liin, sn 9^v ont sbv* tfiiig n 
OxfenL 

** I am iKiBtiiu nr nrv ediliuu of Shakspeare. 

** I loog to 9ee ran all, but cmmt conTcnieatly cone 
jH. Too nd^fat write to me now aod tbm, if jod 
were good for snr tfatng. But* homom mMtamt wwrta. 
Praiesnn forget tbeir friends. I AxSl oertamlj' oom- 
pbtn to 3Es Jones.* I am, 

" Your, &c. 
" [Lo^oo,] JiiDc ?i, 1757- ** Sam. Johxson* 

" Pleaie to m^e mr compliments to Mr. Wise." 

Mr. Bumey having endosed to him an extract fimn 
the review of his IKctionary in the Bibliotheque da 
Sacans^ and a list of subscribers to his Shakspeare, 
which Mr. Buniey had procured in Norfolk, he wrote 
the following answer : 

" TO int. BUEXEY, IN L'V'NNE, NORFOLK. 
" SIR, 

" That I may shew myself sensible of your fe- 
voura, and not commit the same fault a second time, I 

4 " Now, or late, Vice-Chancellor. 

> " Nf r. Walton wai elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford in the 
preceding year." 

' " Mis* Jones lived at Onford, and was often of our parties. She 
WW a tcry ingenious poetesM, and published a volume of poemsi 
and, on the whole, wa.t a moHt sensible, agreeable, and amiable 
wnman. She woa sister to the Reverend River Jones, Chanter of 
ChriPit-Church cathedral at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the 
('/iriHtrfni. 1 have hetird him often address her in this passage from 
Ml. PrNHMnso:' 

• Thee, Chantrcss, oft the woods among 
■ I woo, &c. 
She died unmarried." 

'Tom. 1II.P-W2. 
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make haste to answer the letter which I received this 
morning. The truth is, the other likewise was received, 
and I wrote an answer ; but being desirous to transmit 
you some proposals and receipts, I waited till I could 
find a convenient conveyance, and day was passed after 
day, till other things drove it from my thoughts ; yet 
not SO9 but that I remember with great pleasure your 
^x>mmeiidatioa ^ nly Dictionary. Your praise was 
welcome, not only because I believe it was sincere, but 
because praise has been very scarce. A man of your 
candour will be surprised when I tell you, that among 
all my acquaintance there were only two, who, upon 
the publication of my book, did not endeavour to de- 
press me with threats of censure from the publick, or 
with objections learned from those who had learned 
them from my own preface. Your's is the only letter 
of good will that I have received ; though, indeed, I am 
promised something of that sort from Sweden. 

** How my new edition® will be received I know not ; 
the subscription has not been very successful. I shall 
publish about March. 

** If you can direct me how to send proposals, I 
should wish that they were in such hands. 

" I remember, Sir, in some of the first letters with 
which you favoured me, you mentioned your lady. 
May I enquire after her? In return for the favours 
which you have shewn me, it is not much to tell you, 
that I wish you and her all that can conduce to your 
happiness. I am. Sir, 

" Your most obliged, 

J " And most humble servant, 

« Gough-square, Dec. 24, J 757. " SaM. JoHNSON." 

f 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, in as easy and 

' Of Shakspeare. 
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pleasant a state of existence, as constitotiimal unhappi- 
ness ever permitted him to enjoy. 



" TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

** DEAREST SIR9 

** I MUST have indeed slept veiy fast, not to have 
l)een awakened by your letter. None of your suqpidoDS 
are true ; I am not much richer than when you left me; 
and, what is worse, my omission of an answer to your 
first letter, will prove that I am not much wiser. But 
I go on as I formerly did, designing to be some time or 
other both rich and wise ; and yet cultivate neither mind 
nor fortune. Do you take notice of my examfde, and 
learn the danger of delay. When I was as you are 
now, towering in confidence of twenty-one, little did I 
suspect that I should be at forty-nine, what I now am. 

" But you do not seem to need my admonition. You 
are busy in acquiring and in communicating knowledge^ 
and while you are studying, enjoy the end of study, 
by making others wiser and happier. I was much 
pleased with the tale that you told me of being tutour 
to your sisters. I, who have no sisters nor brothers, 
look with some degree of innocent envy on those who 
may be said to be bom to friends; and cannot see, 
without wonder, how rarely that native union is after- 
wards regarded. It sometimes, indeed, happens, that 
some supervenient cause of discord may overpower thb 
original amity; but it seems to me more frequently 
thrown away with levity, or lost by negligence, than 
destroyed by injury or violence. We tell the ladies 
that good wives make good husbands ; I believe it is a 
more certain position that good brothers make good 
sisters. 

'' I am satisfied with your stay at home, as Juvenal 
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with his friend's retirement to Cunue: I know that 
your absence is best, though it be not best for me. 

' QfiamvU digram veteris eonfimts amid, 

' Laudo tamen vaeuit quod tedemjigere Cumit 

' Deitiaet, atqve unum civtm donate Sibi/Ua' 

" Langton is a good Cumte, but who must be Sy- 
billa? Mrs. Langton is as wise as Sybil* and as good ; 
and will live, if my wishes can prolong life, till she 
shall in time be as old. But she differs in this, that 
she has not scattered her precepts in the wind, at least 
not those which she bestowed upon you. 

" The two Wartons just looked into the town, and 
were taken to see Cleone, where, David' says, they 
were starved for want of company to keep them warm. 
David and Doddy* have had a new quarrel, and, I 
think, cannot conveniently quarrel any more. ' Cleone ' 
was well acted by all the characters, but Bellamy left 
nothing to be desired. I went the first night, and sup- 
ported it as well as I might ; for Doddy, you know, is 
my patron, and I would not desert him. The play was 
very well received. Doddy, after the danger was over, 
went every night to the stage-side, and cryed at the 
distress of poor Cleone. 

" I have left off housekeeping, and therefore made 
presents of the game which you were [leased to send 
me. The pheasant I gave to Mr. Richardson," the bus- 
tard to Dr. Lawrence, and the pot I placed with Miss 
Williams, to be eaten by myself. She desires that her 
com[fliment8 and good vnshes may be accepted by the 
&tnily ; and I make the same request for myself 

" Mr. Reynolds has within these few days raised his 
price to twenty guineas a head, and Miss is much em- 

9 Mr. Garrick. 

' Mr. Dodsley, the authour of Cleone. 

* Mr. Samuel Richardson, Authour of Clarissa. 



Haeykw b u> &sve bs - Orfbn of Ckiam' acted 
■undk; jod k dmUki^ I mpfmt^ b^pj. I 
IcaaididI JOB of sbj gmt good to vUdi I was 
^, !■! at fnatm, wkj jauay c tts do ooi modi 
bovever, I aai ikmwjm pkaaed wIkb I fiad 
Oat jam dear Sff, mnearfier, 

^ Your afctionaiey tannhle sonraa^ 
9^ 17S§. "^ Sam. JomiMK.** 
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* Yocm Idndiieas is so great, and m j daim to any 
partkralar regard firom too so little, that I am at a kss 
hair io eiipress my sense of tout &Tours ; ' but I am, 
indeed, much pleased to be thus distinguished by you. 

** I am ashamed to teU you that my Shaks{)eare will 
not be out so soon as I promised my subscribers ; but I 
did not promise them more than I promised myself. It 
wiO, however, be published before summer. 

^ J have sent you a bundle of proposals, which, I 
think, do not profess more than I have hitherto per- 
formed. I have printed many of the plays, and have 
hitherto left very few passages unexplained : where I 
nm quite at loss, I confess my ignorance^ which is 
seldom done by commentators. 

" I have likewise inclosed twelve receipts ; not that 
I mean to impose upon you the trouble of pushing them 
with more importunity than may seem proper, but that 
you mny rather have more than fewer than you will 
wnnl. The proposals you will disseminate as there 

» This letter wa« nn answer to one, in which was inclosed a draft 
(\vt the iMiymenl of Home subscriptions to his Shakspcarc. 
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shall be an opportunity. I once printed them at length 
in the Chronicle, and some of my friends (I believe Mr. 
Murphy, who formerly wrote the Gray's-Inn Journal) 
introduced them with a splendid encomium. 

" Since the Life of Browne, I have been a little en- 
gaged, from time to time, in the Literary Magazine, 
but not very lately. I have not the collection by me, 
and therefore cannot draw out a catalogue of my own 
parts, but will do it, and send it. Do not buy them, 
for I will gather all those that have any thing of mine 
in them, and send them to Mrs. Bumey, as a small 
token of gratitude for the regard which she is pleased 
to bestow upon me. 

" I am. Sir, 
** Your most obliged 

*^ And most humble servant, 

•* London. March 8, 1758. " SaM. JOHNSON." 

Dr. Burney has kindly favoured me with the follow- 
ing memorandum, which I take the liberty to insert in 
his own genuine easy style. I love to exhibit sketches 
of my illustrious friend by various eminent hands. 

** Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a visit to the 
capital, had an interview with him in Gougb-square, 
where he dined and drank tea with him, and was in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of Mrs. Williams. After 
dinner, Mr. Johnson proposed to Mr. Burney to go up 
with him into his garret, which being accepted, he there 
found about five or six Greek folios, a deal writing- 
desk, and a chair and a half. Johnson giving to his 
guest the entire seat, tottered himself on one with only 
three legs and one arm. Here he gave Mr. Burney 
Mrs. Williams's history, and showed him some volumes 
of his Shakspeare already printed, to prove that he was 
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IB earnest. Upon Mr. Buniey^s opaAng the first vo- 
lume, at the Merdiant of Venke, he dhs e rre d to hun, 
that he seemed to be mote severe on Wforbarton than 
Theobald. ' O poor Tih.1 (said Johnson) he was readj 
knod^ed down to my hands; Warborton stands betw e en 
me and him.* ^ Bat» Sir, (said Mr. Barney,) yoaH 
have Warborton upon your bones, wont 70a ? * ^ No^ 
Sir ; hell not come out : hell only gnmii in his den.* 
' But you think. Sir, that Warborton is a soperiour 
critick to Theobald?*—' O, Sir, he'd make two^id- 
^y Theobalds, cut into slices ! The worst of Warimr- 
ton is, that he has a rage for sajring something, idien 
there*8 nothing to be said.' — ^Mr. Bumey then asked 
him whether he had seen the letter which Warfaurton 
had written in answer to a pamphlet addressed ' To the 
most impudent Man alive.* He answered in the nega- 
tive. Mr. Bumey told him it was supposed to be 
written by Mallet. The controversy now raged be- 
tween the friends of Pope and Bolingbroke ; and War- 
burton and Mallet were the leaders of the several par- 
ties. Mr. Bumey asked him then if he had seen War- 
burton's book against Bolingbroke's Philosophy ? ^ No, 
Sir; I have never read Bolingbroke's impiety, and 
therefore am not interested about its confutation." 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodical 
paper, entitled " The Idler,** ♦ which came out every 
Saturday in a weekly news-paper, called •• The Uni- 
versal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette,** published by 
Newbery.^ These essays were continued till April 5, 

1 [ThU M a slight mistake. The first number of <' The Idler*' ap- 
|K!ttre(l on the 15th of April, 1758, in No. 2 of the Universal Chroni- 
cle, fic»t which was published by J. Payne, for whom also the Ram- 
birr hiid been printed. On the 29th of April this newspaper assumed 
the title of Payne's Univereul Chronicle, &c. Malone.] 
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1760. Of one hundred and three, their total number, 
twelve were contributed by his frtenda ; of which. 
Numbers 33, 93, and 96, were written by Mr. Thomas 
Warton ; No. 67, by Mr. Lang^on ; and No; 76, 79, 
and 83, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; the concluding words 
of No. 82, " and pollute his canvas with deformity," 
being added by Johnson ; as Sir Joshua informed me. 

The Idler is evidently the work of the same mind 
which produced the Ramblkr, but has less body and 
more spirit. It has more variety of real life, and 
greater facility of language. He describes the miseries 
of idleness, with the lively sensations of one who has 
felt them ; and in his private memorandums while en< 
gaged in it, we find " Thb year I hope to learn dili- 
gence." * Many of these excellent essays were written 
as hastily as an ordinary letter. Mr. Langton remem- 
bers Johnson, when on a visit at Oxford, asking him 
one evening how long it was till the post went out ; 
and on being told alwut half an hour, he exclaimed, 
*' then we shall do very well." He upon this instantly 
sat down and finished an Idler, which it was necessary 
should be in London the next day. Mr. Langton hav- 
ing signified a wish to read it, " Sir, (said he) you 
shall not do more than I have done mysdf." He then 
folded it up, and sent it off. 

Yet there are in the Idler several papers which shew 
as much profiiiidity ofdiought, and labour of language, 
as any of this great man's- writings. No. 14, " Rob- 
bery of time;** No. 24, " Thinking;" No. 41, 
" Death of a friend ; ** No. 43, « Flight of time ; " 
No. 51, " Domestick greatness unattainaUe ; " 
No. 58, « Self-denial;" No. 68, " Actual, how 

' Prayen and MeditMiona, p. 30. 
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short of fancied, excdlence ; ^* No. 89f ^ Physical 
evil moral good ; ^ aod his condudn^ W^ ^^ ** ^"^ 
horroar of the last," will prove this assertion. I know 
not why a motto, the usual trapping of periodical pa- 
pers, is prefixed to very few of the Idlers, as I have 
heard Johnson commend the custom ;• and he never 
could be at a loss for one, his memory being stored 
with innumerable passages of the dassicks. In this se- 
ries of essays he exhibits admirable instances of grave 
humour, of which he had an uncommon share. Nor 
on some occasions has he repressed that power of so* 
phistry which he possessed in so eminent a degree. In 
No. 11, he treats with the utmost contempt the qu- 
nion that our mental faculties depend, in some degree, 
upon the weather ; an opinion, which they who have 
never experienced its truth are not to be envied, and of 
which he himself could not but be sensible, as the ef« 
fects of weather upon him were very visible. Yet thus 
he declaims ; ^' Surely nothing is more reproachful to a 
being endowed with reason, than to resign its powers 
to the influence of the air^ and live in dependence on 
the weather and the wind for the only blessings which 
nature has put into our power, tranquillity and bene- 
volence. — This distinction of seasons is produced only 
by imagination operating on luxury. To temperance, 
every day is bright ; and every hour is propitious, to di- 
ligence. He that shall resolutely excite his faculties, 
or exert his virtues, will soon make himself superiour 
to the seasons ; and may set at defiance the morning 
mist and the evening damp, the blasts of the east, and 
the clouds of the south." 

Alas ! it is too certain^ that where the frame has de- 
licate fibres, and there is a fine sensibility, such in- 
fluences of tlie air are irresistible. He might as well 
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have bid defiance to the ague, the palsy, and all other 
bodily disorders. Such boasting of the mind is &lse 
elevation. 

** I think the Romans call it Stoicism.*' 

But in this number of his Idler bia spirits seem to run 
riot ; for in the wantonness of his disquisition he for-^ 
gets, Tor a moment, even the reverence for that which 
he hdd in high respect ; and describes ^^ the attendant 
on a Courty^ as one ** whose business is to watch the 
looks of a being, weak and foolish as himself." 

His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or ac- 
tion is not, surely^ a test of truth ; yet we cannot help 
admiring how well it is adapted to produce the effect 
which he wished. " Neither the judges of our laws, 
nor the representatives of our people, would be much 
affected by laboured gesticulations, or believe any man 
the more because he rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks, 
or spread abroad his arms, or stamped the ground, or 
thumped his breast ; or turned his eyes sometimes to 
the ceiling, and sometimes to the floor."* 

A casual coincicRnce with other writers, or an adop- 
tion of a sentiment or image which has been found in 
the writings of another, and afterwards appears in the 
mind as one's own, is not unfrequent. The richness of 
Johnson's fancy, which could supply his page abun- 
dantly on all occasions, and' the strength of his me- 
mory, which at once detected the real owner of any 
thought, made him less liable to the imputation of pla- 
giarism than, perhaps, any of our writers. In the 
Idler, however, there is a paper, in which conversation 
is assimilated to a bowl of punch, where there is the 
same train of comparison as in a poem by Blacklock, 
in his collection published in 1756; in which a parallel 
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is mgeniouslj drawn between humanlife and that liquor. 
It ends, 

" Say. tben, phjsicuuis of eich kind, 
" Who core the body or the mind, 
** Wh9t ham in drinking can there be, 
"* Since punch and lifie so irdl agree ? ** 

To the Idler, when collected in yolnmes, he added, 
beside the Essa j on Ejutaphs, and the Dissertation on 
those of Pope, an Essay on the Brayefj of the English 
common Soldiers. He, however, omitted one of the 
original papers, whidi in the fidio copy, is No. 22.^ 

** TO THE REYEEEND MB. THOKAS WABTOX. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" Your notes upon my poet were very acceptable. 
J beg that you will be so kind as to continue your 
searches. It will be reputable to my work, and suit- 
able to your professorship, to have something of yours 
in the notes. As you have given no directions about 
your name, I shall therefore put it. I wish your bro- 
ther would take the same trouble. A commentary 
must arise from the fortuitous discoveries of many 
men in devious walks of literature. Some of your 
remarks are on plays already printed : but I purpose 
to add an Appendix of Notes, so that nothing conies 
too late. 

** You give yourself too much uneasiness, dear Sir, 
about the loss of the papers.^ The loss is nothing, if 

' This paper may be foand in Stockdale's supplemental volume, of 
Johnson's Miscellaneous Pieces. [Johnson wrote in this paper, po- 
litical remarks on passing events. A specimen may be seen in Gent 
Mag. vol. xxviii. A. C] 

* ** Receipts for Shakspeare." 
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nobody has found them ; nctr even then, perha[tt, if the 
numbers be known. You are not the only friend that 
has had the same mischance. You may repair your 
want out of a stock, which is deposited with Mr. Allen, 
of Magdalen-Hall ; or out of a parcel which I have just 
sent to Mr. Chambers ^ for the use of any body that 
will be so kind as to want them. Mr. Langtons are 
well ; and Miss Roberts, whom I have at last brought 
to speak, upon the information which you gave me, 
that she had something to say, I am, &c. 

- [London] April, 1*, 1758, " Sam. JohNSON." 

To THE SAM£. 
<* D£AB SIR, 

" You will receive this by Mr. Baretti, a gentle- 
man particularly intitled to the notice and kindness of 
the Professor of poesy. He has time but for a short 
stay, and will be glad to have it filled up with as much 
as he can hear and see. 

" In recommending another to your favour, I ought 
not to omit thanks for the kindness which you have 
shown to myself. Have you any more notes on 
Sbakspeare ? I shall be glad of them. 

** I see your pupil sometimes; ^ bis mind is as exalted 
as his stature. I am half afraid of him ; but he is no 
less amiable than formidable. He will, if the forward- 
ness of his spring be not blasted, be a credit to you, 
and to the University. He brings some of my plays ' 
with him, which he has my permission to shew 

' ".Then of iJncoln College. Not* Sir Robert Chamben. oticof 
the Judges in India." [He returned to Eaglimd in 1799, and died 
Mar 9> 1S03. A. C] 

• " Mr, Langton." 

* ** nut of the impression of the Shakspeare, which Dr. Johnsort 
conducted alone, and published by subscription. This edition cmne 
itat in 1765.- 

VOL. I. U 
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jroa, oD oonditkn you wjll btde tbem firon ererT- 
bodyebe. 

** I am, dear Sir, &k. 

- [London] June 1, 1758. " Sam. JOHNSOK." 

" TO BENNEX LAN6TON> ESQ. OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD. 

*• DEAR SIR, 

•♦ Though I might have expected to hear from 
•ytm, upon your entrance into a new state of life at > 
new place, yet recollecting, (not witTlont some d^ree 
of shame,) that I owe you a letter upon an old account^ 
I think it my part to write first. This, indeed, I do 
- not only from complaisance but from interest ; fbr liv- 
ing on in the old way, I am very glad of a ccarespon- 
dent so capable as yourself, to diver^y the hours. 
You have, at present, too many novelties about you to 
need any hdp from me to drive along your time. 

" I Imow not any thing more pleasant, or mare in- 
structive, than to compare experience with expectatioDr 
or to register from time to time the difference between 
idea and reality. It is by this kind of observation that ve 
grow daily less liable to be disappointed. You, who are 
very capable of anticipating futurity, and raising phan- 
toms before your own eyes, must often have imagined 
to yourself on academical life, and have conceived 
what would be the manners, the view^ and the on- 
versation, of men devoted to letters ; bow they would 
choose their companions, bow they would direct 
their studies, and how they would regulate tbdr 
lives. Let me know what you expected, and what you 
have found. At least record it to yourself before cus. 
tom has reconciled you to the scenes before you, and the 
disparity of your discoveries to your hopes has vanislied 
from your mind. It is a rule never to be foi^tteo, 
that whatever strikes strongly, sliould be described 
while the *" pssion rptnains fresh upon the mind. 
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** I love, deer Sir, to think od you, "end- therefore, 
should willingly write more to tou, but that the post 
will not now give me leave to do more than send my 
f»>mpHmeDts to Mr. Warton, and tell you that I am, 
dear Sir, most affectionately, 

" Your very humble servant, 

"JuneSB, I7S8. " SaM, JoHNBON." 

** TO BBNNET LANOTON, ESQ. AT LANGTON, NEAR 
SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I sHotTLD be sorry to tfaink that ivh&t engrosses 
the attention of my friend, should have up part of oiine. 
Your mind is now full of the fate of Ehfry ; * but his fat^ 
is past, and nothing remains but to try what rejection 
will suggest to mitigate the terroMra of a vicde^t (}ea^, 
which is more formidable at the first glance, t^n c^ § 
nearer and more steady view. A violent death is never 
very painful : the only danger is, lest it E^ould be ,ypr 
provided. Bi^t if a man can be supposed to make no 
provision'fbr death in war, what can be the state that 
would have awakened him to the care of futurity ? 
When would that man have prepared himself to die, 
who went to seek death without preparation ? What 
then can be the reason why we lament more him tliat 
dies of a wound, than him that dies of a fever ? J^ 
man that languishes with disease, ends his life with 
more pain, but with less virtue : he leaves no example 

' Major General Alexander Dury, of the firet regiment vf foot- 
gnarda, who fell in the pliant Hischarge of his duty, near St. Cm, 
in the well-known unfortunate expedition against France, in 1758. 
His lady and Mr. Langton's mother were Biatera. He le^ an on^ 
MM!, lieutenant- Colonel Dury, who haa a company in the name 
repnient. 

u 2 
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to his fiieiidi^\ior bequeaths any honour to his descend- 
ants. The onlj reason whj we faunent a soldier*8 
deaths is, that we think he might have lived longer; 
yet this cause of grief is common to many other kinds 
of death, which are not so passionate^ bewailed. The 
truth is, that every death is violent whidi is the effect 
of accident; every death, whidi is not graduaDj 
brought on by the miseries of age, or when life is ex- 
tinguished for any other reason than that it is burnt 
out He that dies before sixty, of a cold or consump- 
tion, dies, in reality, by a violent death ; yet his death 
is borne with patience, only becaXise the cause of his 
untimely end is silent and invisible. Let us endeavour 
to see things as they are, and then enquire whether we 
ought to complain. Whether to see life as it is, wilt 
give us much consolation, I know not ; but the conso- 
lation which is drawn from truth, if any there be, is 
solid and durable : that which may be derived from 
enrour, must be, like its original, fallacious and fugitive. 

" I am, dear, dear Sir, 
" Your most humble Servant, 

" Sept. 21, 1758. « SaM. JoHNSON.'' 

In 1759> in the month of January, his mother died at 
the great age of ninety, an event which deeply affected 
him ; not that " his mind had acquired no £rmness by 
the contemplation of mortality ; ^ but that his reveren- 
tial affection for her was not abated by years, as indeed 
he retained all his tender feelings even to the latest 
period of his life. I have been told, that he regretted 
much his not having gone to visit his mother for several 
years previous to her death. But he was constantly 

> Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 395. 
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engaged in literary labours which cxmfined him to Lon- 
don ; and though he had not the comfort of seeing his 
aged parent, he contributed liberally to her support. 

[" TO MKS. JOHNSON, IN LICHFIELD.' 
** HONOUBED MADAM, 

-*' The account which Miss [Pobter] gires me of 
your health pierces my heart., God comfort and pre- 
serre you and save you, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

" I would have Miss read to you from time to time 
the Pasuon of our Saviour, and sometimes the sentences' 
in the Communion Service, beginning — Come unto me, 
all ye that travel and are heavy laden, and I wilt give 
you rest. 

" I have just now read a physical book, which in- 
dines me to think that a strong infusion of the bark 
would do you good. Do, dear mother, try it, 

" Pray, send me your blessing, and forgive all that 
I have done amiss to you. And whatever you would 
have done, and what debts you would have paid first, 
or any thing else that you would direct, let Miss put it 
down ; I shall endeavour to obey you. 

" I have got twelve guineas * to send you, but un- 
happily am at a loss how to send it to-night. If I can- 
not send it to-night, it will come by the next post. 

* [Snce the publicalion of the third edition of this work, the fol- 
lowing letters of Dr. Johnson, occaBioned by the last illness of his 
mother, were obligingly communicated to Mr. Malone, by the Rev. 
Dr. Vise. They are placed here agreeably to the chronological 
onler almost uniformly observed by the autbour ; and so strongly 
eviace Dr. Johnson's piety and tenderness of heart, that every reader 
mastbe gmtified by their insertion. Malone.] 

* [Six of these twelve guineas Johnson appears to have borrowed 
from Mr. Allen, the Printer. See Hawbins'it Life of Johnson, 
p. 366, a. Maloh£.] 
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" Pray, do not omit any thii^ mentioned tn tins 
letter. Gon bleu you for ever and erier. 
^ I am 

" Your dutiful Son* 
" Jan. 13. I7S8.4 « SaM. JOBmoN." 

" TO MISS PORTER AT MBS. JOHNBOM'S, IN LICHFIELD. 

** MY DEAR MISS* 

** I THINK myself oUiged to you beyond all ex- 
pression of gratitude for your care of my dear motber. 
God grant it may not be without success. Tell Kitty,' 
that I shall never forget her tenderness for her mistress. 
Whatever you can do, continue to do. My heart a 
very fiilL 

" I hope you received twelve guineas on Monday. I 
found a way of sending them by means of the Post- 
master, after I had written my letter, and hope thej 
came safe. I will send you more in a few days. God 
bless you all. 

'' I am, my dear, 
" Your most obliged 

" and most humble Servant, 
" Jm. 16, 1759. " Sam. Johnsos." 

" Over the leaf is a letter to my mother." 

4 [Written by mistake for 175d, u the sntnequent letters ■h««. 
In the next letter, he had inadvertently fallen into the same enmir. 
bat corrected it. On the outiide of the letter of the 13th wm wiitUi 
by another hand — " Pray acknowledge the receipt of this by retin 
of post, without fail." Mai-onb.] 

' [Catharine Chambera, Mra. JohnRon'i maid'ienrant. She died 
in October. 1767. See Dr. Johnson's Pkaters and MiDiTATion, 
p. 71: "Sunday, Oa. 18, 1767. Yeaterday, Oct. 17. I to<A my 
leave for ever of my dear old friend, Catharine Chamben, whoome 
to live with my mother about 1724, and haa been but little parted 
from OB since. She buried my father, my brother, and my HMNbeT. 
She is now fifty-eight yean old." Malonk.] 
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" DEAR HONOURED MOTHER, 

^^ Your weakness afflicts me beyond what I am 
willing to coilimunicate to jou. I do not think you 
unfit to face death, but I know hot how to bear the 
thought of losing you. Endeavour to do all you [can] 
for yourself. Eat as much as you can. 

'* I pray often for you ; do you pray for me. — I have 
nothing to add to my last letter. 

** I am, dear, dear Mother, 

^ Your dutiful Son, 

« Jan. 16, 1759. « SaM. JoHNSOK.'' 

** TO MRS. JOHNSON, IN LICHFIELD. 
*' DEAR HONOURED MOTHER, 

** I FEAR you are too ill for long letters ; there- 
fore I will only tell you, you have from me all the re- 
gard that can possibly siibsbt in the heart. I pray God 
to bless you far evermore, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 
" Let Miss write to me every post, however short. 
" I am, dear Mother, 

** Your dutiful Son, 

^« Jan. 18, 1759. « Sam. Johnson.** 

^ TO MISS PORTER, AT MRS. JOHNSON's, IN LICHFIELD. 
^^ DEAR MISS, 

" I WILL, if it be possible, come down to you. 
GoD grant I may yet [find] my dear mother breathing 
and sensible. Do not tell her lest I disappoint her. If 
I miss to write next post, I am on the road. 

" I am, my dearest Miss, 

** Your most humUe servant, 

« Jan. 20, 1759. « SaM. JohnSON."" 

^ On the other sickr 
2 
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« Sejtkem your ooodSukm nor jour diancter 
il & lor me to njr modi. You bcve been the 
bert mother, and I beiiere the best woman in the world. 
I thank joa fiir joor indulgenoe to me, and beg fbr^ 
pufcoem of an that I hare done 31, and all thai I hare 
omitted to do wdL^ God giant yon his Hoi j ^arit^ 
and receive jou to everlasting hapinneas, for Jesus 
Christ*s sake. Amen« Lord Jesus receive jour ^iiit. 
Amen. ^ I am, dear, dear Mother, 

"* Your dutiful Soo,^ 

'• Jan. 20, 1759. *• SaM. JoHNSON." 

** TO MISS PORTEE, IN LICHFIELD. 

** You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my 
mother, of the best mother. If she were to live again, 
surely I should behave better to her. But she is happy, 
and what is past is nothing to her ; and for me, since I 
cannot repair my faults to her, I hope repentance will 
efface them. I return you and all those that have been 
good to her my sincerest thanks, and pray God to repay 
you all with infinite advantage. Write to me, and 
comfort me, dear child. I shall be glad likewise, if 
Kitty will write to me. I shall send a bill of twenty 
pounds in a few days, which I thought to have brought 
to my mother ; but God suffered it not. I have not 

" [This letter was written on the second leaf of the preceding^ ad- 
drcKSod to Miss Porter. Malone.] 

^ [So, in the Prayer which he composed on this occasion : ** Air 
mighty (iod, merpiful Father, in whose hands are life and death, 
sanctif) un^ me the sorrow which I now feel. Forgive me whatever 
J have done unkituily to my Mother ^ and whatever I have omitted to 
do kindlif. Make me to remember her good precepts and good 
example, and to n*fonn my life according to thy holy word, &c." 

PllAVKKS AND MUDITATIONS, p. 31. MaLOXE.] 
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power or composure to say much more. Gk)D bless 
you, and bless us all. 

^^ I am, dear Miss, 
** Your affectionate humble Servant, 

^ Jan. 23, 1759.« « SaM. JohNSGN.'* 

Soon after this event, he wrote his ^' Rasselas, 
Peince of Abyssinia : * concerning the publication 
of which Sir John Hawkins guesses vaguely and idly, 
instead of having taken the trouble to inform hipiself 
with authentick precision. Not to trouble my readers 
with a repetition of the Knight's reveries, I have to 
mention, that the late Mr. Strahan the printer told me, 
that Johnson wrote it, that with the profits he might 
defray the expence of his mother's funeral, and pay 
some little debts which she had left. He told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that he composed it in the evenings of one 
week,^ sent it to the press in portions as it was written, 
and had never since read it over.* Mr. Strahan, Mr. 
Johnston, and Mr. Dodsley, purchased it for a hundred 
pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty-five pounds 
more, when it came to a second edition. 

Considering the large sums which have been received 
for compilations, and works requiring not much more 
genius than compilations, we cannot but wonder at the 
very low price which he was content to receive for this 
admirable performance ; which, though he had written 
nothing else, would have rendered his name immortal in 
the world of literature. None of his writings has been 
so extensively diffused over Europe ; for it has been 

* [Mrs. Johnson probably died on the 20th or 21 at January, and 
was buried on the day this letter was written. Malonb.] 
9 [Rasselas was published in March or April, 1759.] 
■ [See vol. iv. under June 2, 1781. Finding it then accidentally 
in a chaise with Mr. Boswcll. he read it eagerly. — This was doubtletts 
Jong after hib declaration to Sir Jo&hua Revnoldb. Malone.] 

1 
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translated into most, if not aO, of the modem languages. 
This Tale, with all the diarms of offiental imMgery^ and 
all the force and beautj of which the English language 
is capable, leads us through the most important scenes 
cf human life, and shews us that this stage of our being 
is full of " vanity and vexation of spirit." To those 
who kx)k no further than the present life, or who main- 
tain that human nature has not fallen from the state in 
which it was created, the instruction of this sublime 
storjT will be of no avail. But they who think justly, 
and feel with strong sensitnlity, will listen with eager- 
ness and admiration to its tnith and wisdom. Vcrftaire^s 
Candide, written to refute the system of Optimism, 
which it has accomplished with brilliant success, is 
wonderfully similar in its plan and conduct to Johnson's 
Rasselas ; insomuch, that I have heard Johnson say, 
that if they had not been published so closely one after 
the other that there was not time for imitation, it would 
have been in vain to deny that the scheme of that which 
came latest, was taken from the other. Though the pro- 
position illustrated by both these works was the same^ 
namely, that in our present state there is more evil 
than good, the intention of the writers was very dif- 
ferent. Voltaire, I am afraid, meant only by wanton 
profaneness to obtain a sportive victory over religion, 
and to discredit the belief of a superintending Provi- 
dence : Johnson meant, by shewing the unsatisfactory 
nature of things temporal, to direct the hopes of man 
to things eternal. Rasselas, as was observed to me by 
a very accomplished lady, may be considered as a more 
enlarged and more deeply philosophical discourse in 
prose, upon the interesting truth, which in his " Va- 
nity of Human Wishes'* he had so successfully enforced 
in verse. 

The fund of thinking which this work contains L« 
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such, that almost eveiy flentence of it may ftirniBh a 
subject of long meditation. I am not satisfied if a year 
passes without my having read it through ; and at every 
perusal, my admiration of the mind which produced it 
is 80 highly raised, that I can scarcely believe that I 
had the honour of enjoying the intimacy of such a 
man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passages from this ex- 
cellent work, or even referring to them, because I 
should not know what to select, or, rather, what to 
omit. I shall, however, transcribe one, as it shews 
how well he could state the arguments of those who 
believe in the appearance of departed spirits; a doc- 
trine which it is a mistake to suppose that he himself 
ever positively held : 

" If all your fear be of apparitions, (said the Prince,) 
I will promise you safety : there is no danger from the 
dead ; he that is once buried will be seen no more. 

" That the dead are seen no more, (s^d Imlac,) I 
will not undertake to maintain, against the concurrent 
and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all nations. 
There is no people, rude or learned, among whom ap- 
paritions of the dead are not related and believed. This 
opinion, which prevails as far as human nature is dif- 
fused, could become universal only by its truth ; those 
that never heard of one another, would not have agreed 
in a tale which nothing but experience can make credi- 
ble. That it is doubted by single cavillers, can very 
little weaken the general evidence ; and some who deny 
it with their tongues, confess it by their fears." 

Notwithstanding my high admiration of Rasselas, 
I will not maintain that the " morbid melancholy" in 
Johnson's constitution may not, perhaps, have made 
life appear to him more insipid and unhappy than it ge- 
nerally is : for I am sure that he had less enjoyment 
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fimn it tluBi I Iwre. Yet, whateter •AK^inffil shade 
Ids awn partimlar tensatioiis maj have thrown cm his 
i €|Mescfit atio n of lifi^ attentive ebsermtkm and dose 
enquirjr hare oonviooed me^ that there is too modi lea- 
litj io the gloomy picture. The truth, however, is, 
that we judge of the happiness and misery of fife dif- 
ferently at different times, according to the state of our 
diangeable frame. I always remember a remariL made 
to me 1^ a Turkish lady, educated in France ; ^ Ma/oij 
Monsieur 9 noire bonhcur depend de tafafon que notrc 
samg circule.'^ This have I learnt from a pretty hard 
course of experience, and would, from sincere benevo- 
lence, impress upon all who honour this book with a 
perusal, that until a steady conviction is obtained, that 
the present life is an imperfect state, and only a passage 
to a better, if we comply with the divine scheme of 
progressive improvement ; and also that it is a part of 
the mysterious plan of Providence, that intellectual 
beings must " be made perfect through suffering;" 
there will be a continual recurronce of disappointment 
and uneasiness. But if we walk with hope in *' the 
mid-day sun" of revelation, our temper and disposi- 
tion will be such, that the comforts and enjoyments in 
our way will be relished, while we patiently support the 
inconveniencies and pains. After much speculation 
and various reasonings, I acknowledge myself con- 
vinced of the truth of Voltaire's conclusion, •* ^pres 
tout c'est un monde passable'' But we niust qot think 
too deeply : 

*• — where ignorance U bliss, 

'• Tis folly to be wise ;'* 

is, in many respects, more tlian poetically just. Let us 
cultivate, under the command of good principles, • la 
thcoric dcs scnsulioHs u*ircabUs ;^ and, as Mr. Burk^ 
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once admirably counselled a grave and anxious gentle- 
nian, ** live pleasant.*' 

The effect of Rasselas, and of Johnson's other moral 
tales, is thus beautifully illustrated by Mr. Courtenay : 



" Impressive truth, in splendid fiction drest, 

" Checks the viun wish, and calms the troubled breast ; 

** O'er the dark mind a light celestial throws, 

*' And sooths the angry passions to repose ; 

** As oil cffiis'd illumes and smooths the deep, 

** When round the bark the foaming surges sweep." *, 

It will be recollected, that during all this year he 
canied on his Idlee,^ and, no doubt, was proceeding, 

' Literary and Moral Character of Johnson. 

3 This paper w&s in such high estimation before it was collected 
into volumes, that it was seized on with avidity by various publishers 
of news-papers and magazines, to enrich their publications. John- 
son, to put a stop to this unfair proceeding, wrote for the Universal 
Chronicle the following advertisement ; in which there is, perhaps, 
more pomp of words than the occasion demanded : 

'^ London, Jan. 5, 1759. Advertisement, The proprietors of 
the paper intitled * The Idler,' having ibwid that those essays are 
inserted in the news-papers and magazines with so litUe regard to 
justice or decency, that the Universal Chronicle^ in which they first 
appear, is not always mentioned, think it necessary to declare to the 
publishers of those collections, that however patiently they have hi- 
therto endured these injuries, made yet more injurious by coateropt, 
they have now determined to endure them no longer. They have al- 
ready seen essays^ for which a very large price is paid, transferred, 
with thfc most shameless rapacity, into the weekly or moathly com- 
pilations, and their right, at least for the present, alienated from 
them, before they could themselves be said to enjoy it. But they 
would not willingly be thought to want tenderness, even for men by 
whom no tenderness hath been shewn. The past is without remedy, 
and shall be without resentment. But those who have been thus 
busy with their sickles in the fields of their neighbours, are hence- 
forward to take notice^ that the time of impunity is at sn end. Who- 
ever shall, without our leave, lay the hand of rapine upon our ^m- 
pers, is to e.xpect that we shall vindicate our due, by the means 
which justice prescribes, and which are warranted by the immemo- 
rial prescriptions of honourable trade. \\'e shall lay hold, in o«r 
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though slowly^ in his edition of Shaks^ieaine. He, 
however, from that liberality which never failed^ when 
called upon to assist other'labouren in literature, fiitiiid 
time to translate for Mrs. Lennox's English version of 
Brumoy, ** A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy y** f 
and ** The General Conclusion of the Boca£.**f 

An enquiry into the state of foreign couniries was 
an object that seems at all times to have interested 
Johnson. Hence Mr. Newbery found no great difficulty 
in persuading him to write the Introduction * to a col- 
lection of voyages and travels published by him under 
the tiUe of '< The World Displayed :" the fint vdume 
of which appeared this year, and the remaining vdumes 
in subsequent years. 

I would ascribe to this year the following letter to a 
son of one of his early friends at Lichfield, Mr. Joseph 
Simpson, Barrister, and authour of a tract, entitled 
*' Reflections on the Study of the Law." 

'' TO JOSEPH SIMPSON^ ESQ. 
" DEAE SIR, 

" YouE father^s inexorability not only grieves but 
amazes me : he is your father ; he was always accounted 
a wise man ; nor do I remember any thing to the dis- 
advantage of his good nature ; but in his refusal to 
assist you there is neither good nature, fatherhood, nor 
wisdom. It is the practice of good • nature to overtook 

turn, on their copies, degrade them from the pomp of wide maigin 
and di£Fuse typography, contract them into a narrow space, and sell 
them at an humble price ; yet not with a view of g^wing rich by 
confiscations, for we think not much better of money got by punish* 
ment than by crimes. We shall therefore, when our losses are repaid, 
give what profit shall remain to the Magdalens ; for we know not 
who can be more properly taxed for the support of penitent prosti- 
tutes, than prostitutes in whom there yet appears neither penitence 
nor shame." 
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faults which have akeacfy, by the consequenoegr IMi« 
nished the delinquent It is natural for a father tQ 
think more favourably than others of his children ; and 
it is always wise to give assistance, while a little help 
will prevent the necessity of greater. 

** If you married imprudently, you miscarried at 
your own hazard, at an age when you Iiad a right of 
choice. It would be hard if the man might not choose 
his own wife, who has a right 'to plead before the 
Judges of his country. 

** If your imprudence has ended in difficulties and 
inconvenienciesy you are yourself to suppprt them ; and» 
with the help of a little better health, you would sup* 
port them and conquer them. Surely, that want which 
accident and sickness produce, is to be supported in 
every region of humanity^ though there were neither 
friends nor fathers in the world. You have certainly 
from your &ther the highest claim of charity, though 
none of right : and therefore I would counsel you to 
omit no decent nor manly degree of importunity. Youp 
debts in the whole are not large, and of the whole but 
a small part is troublesome. Small debts are like small 
shot ; they are rattling on every side, and can scarcely 
be escaped without a wound : great debts are like can- 
non ; of loud noise, but little danger. You must, there** 
fore, be enabled to discharge petty debts, that you xwy 
have leisure, with security, to struggle with the rest. 
Neither the great nor little debts disgrace you. I am 
sure you have my esteem for the courage with which 
you contracted them, and the spirit. with which you 
endure them. I wish my esteem could be of more 
use. I have been invited, or have invited my- 
selt* to several parts of the kingdom; and will not 
incommode my dear Lucy b; coming to Lichfield, while 
her present lodging is of any use to her. I hope, in a 
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few dsfs to be at leisure^ and to make visits. Whither 
I shall iijr is matter of DO inqioftaooe. A man miooii- 
nected is at home erery where; miless he may be said 
to be at home no where. I am sorry, dear Sir, that 
where you have parents, a man of yoor merits should 
not hare a home. I wish I could give it you. I am, 
my dear Sir, 

^ Affectionatd|y yours, 

•* Sam. Johkson.*" 

He now refineshed himself by an excursion to Oxford, 
of whidi the fdlowing short diaracteristical notice, in 
his own words, is preserved :— *^ . . • • is now making 
tea for me. I have been in my gown ever since I came 
here. It was, at my first coming, quite new and 
handsome. I have swum thrice, which I had disused 
for many years. I have proposed to Vansittart * climb- 
ing over the wall, but he has refused me. And I have 
clapped my hands till they are sore, at Dr. King's 
speech.'* ^ 

His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left him, 
and been some time at sea, not pressed as has been 
supposed, but with his own consent, it appears from a 
letter to John Wilkes, Esq. from Dr. Smollett, that his 
master kindly interested himself in procuring his re- 
lease from a state of life of which Johnson always ex- 
pressed the utmost abhorrence. He said^ ** No man 
will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to get him- 
self into a jail ; for being in a ship is being in a jail, 
with the chance of being drowned." ^ And at another 

^ Dr, Robert Vansittart, of the ancient and respectable family oi 
that name in Berkshire. He was eminent for learning and worth, 
and much esteemed by Dr. Johnson. 

J Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1785. 

^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 126. 
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time, " A man in a jail has more room, better food, and 
commonly better company." ' The letter was as ftJ- 
lows: 

" DEAB SIH, " Chelsea, March 16, 17i».. 

" I Aftf again your petitioner, in behalf of that 
great Cham ^ of literature, Samuel Johnson. His 
black servant, whose name is Frands Barber, has been 
pressed on board the Stag frigate. Captain Angel, and 
our lexicographer is in great dbtress. He says the boy 
is a sickly lad, of a delicate frame, and particularij 
subject to a malady in his throat, which renders faJHt 
very unfit for his Majesty's service. You know what 
matter of animosity the said Johnson has against you : 
and I dare say you desire no other opportunity of re- 
senting it, than that of laying him under an obligation. 
He was humble enough to desire my assistance on this 
occasion, though he and I were never cater-cousins; 
and I gave him to understand that I would make apfdi- 

T Jonmal of a Tour to the Hebrides, Sd edit. 

* In my first edition (his word was printed Chum, aa it appears la 
one of Mr. Wilkes's Miscellanies, and I animadverted on Dr. Smol- 
lett^ ignorance ; for which let me profHtiate the ntana of that iage-- 
RtOOH and benevolent gentlemaD. Chom was certainly a mistaben 
Mi^ng for Cham, the title of the Sovereign of Tartary, which is 
^r11 applied to Johnson, the Monarch of Literature ; and was an 
epithet familiar to Smollel. See "Roderick Random." chap. 56. 
For this correction I am indebted to Lord Palmerston, whose talents 
and literary acquirements accord well with his respectable pedigree 
of Temple. 

[After the publication of the second edition ot this work, the au« 
thour was furnished by Mr. Abercrombie, of Philadelphia, with the 
copy of a letter written by Dr. John Armstrong, the poet, to Dr 
Smollett, at Leghorn, containing the following paragraph : 

" As to the K. Bench patriot, it is hard to say from what motive 
he published a letter of youn asking some triding favour of him in 
behalf of somebody for whom the great Cham of literature, Mr 
Johnson, had intereiMd himielf." Malonb.] 
VOL, 1. X 
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eation to my friend Mr. Wilkes, who, perhaps^ hy Im 
interest with Dr. Hay and Mr. Elliot, might be aMe to 
procure the discharge of his lacquey. It would be su- 
perfluous to say more on the subject, which I leave to 
your own consideration ; but - 1 cannot let slip this op- 
portunity of declaring that I am, with the most in- 
violable esteem and attachment, dear Sir, 

^ Your affectionate obliged humble serrant, 

^ T. Smollett.* 

Mr. Wilkes^ who upon all occasions has acted, as a 
private gentleman, with most polite liberality, iq[iidied 
to his friend Sir C^eorge Hay, then one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty ; and Francis Barber 
was discharged, as he has told me, without any wish 
of his own. He found his old master in Chambers in 
the Inner Temple, and returned to his service. 

What particular new scheme of life Johnson had in 
view this year, I have not discovered ; but that he me- 
ditated one of some sort, is clear from his private de- 
votions, in which we find,^ " the Change of outward 
things which I am now to make ;'^ and ^* Grant me 
the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the course which I 
am now beginning may proceed according to thy laws^ 
and end in the enjoyment of thy favour.** But he did 
not, in fact, make any external or visible change. 

At this time there being a competition among the 
architects of London to be employed in the building of 
Blackfriars-bridge, a question was very warmly agitated 
whether semicircular or elliptical arches were prefera- 
ble. In the design offered by Mr. Mylne the elliptical 
form was adopted, and therefore it was the great object 
of his rivals to attack it. Johnson's regard for his friend 
Mr. Gwyn induced him to engage in this controversy 

9 Prayers and Meditations^ pp. SO and 40. 
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against Mr. Mylne;^ and after being at considerable 
pains to study the subject, he wrote three several letters 
in the Gazetteer, in opposition to his plan. 

' Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of it, in that manner 
vulgarly, but significantly, called rigmarole; in which, amidst an 
ostentatious exhibition of arts and artists, he talks of '* proportioBS 
of a column being taken from that of the human figure, and adjusted 
by Nature — masculine and feminine — in a man, sesquioctave of the 
head, and in a woman sesquinonal ; nor has he failed to introduce a 
jargon of musical terms, which do not seem much to correspond 
with the subject, but serve to make up the heterogeneous mass. To 
follow the Knight through all thig> would be an useless fatigue to 
myself, and not a little disgusting to my readers. I shall, therefore, 
only make a few remarks' upon his statement.-~He seems to exult in 
having detected Johnson in procuring " from a person eminently 
skilled in mathematicks and the principles of architecture, answers 
to a string of questions drawn up by himself, touching the compara* 
tive strength of semicircular and elliptical arches.*' Now I cannot 
conceive how Johnson could have acted more wisely. Sir John 
complains that the opinion of that excellent mathematician, Mr. 
Thomas Simpson, did not preponderate in favour of the semicircular 
ardi. But he should have known, that however eminent Mr. Simp* 
son was in the higher parts of abstract mathematical science, he was 
little versed in mixed and practical mechanicks. Mr. Muller, of 
Woc^wich Academy, the scholastick father of all the great engineers 
which this country has employed for forty years, decided the ques* 
tion by declaring clearly in favour of the elliptical arch. 

It is ungraciously suggested, that Johnson's motive for opposing 
Mr. Mylne*s scheme may have been his prejudice against him as ft 
natnre of North Britain ; when, in truth, as has been stated, he 
gave the aid of his able pen to a friend, who was one of the candi- 
dates ; and so far was he from having any illiberal antipathy to Mr. 
Mylne, that he afterwards lived with that gentleman upon very 
i^greeable terms of acquaintance, and dined with him at his house. 
Sir John Hawkins, indeed, gives full vent to his own prejudice in 
abasing Blackfriars-bridge, calling it " an edifice, in which beauty 
aad symmetry are in vain sought for ; by which the citizens of Lon- 
don, have perpetuated their own disgrace, and subjected a whole 
nation to the reproach of foreigners." Whoever has contemplated 
fladdo luminey this stately, elegant, and airy structure, which has so 
fine an effect, especially on approaching the capital on that quarter^ 

X 2 
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If it should be remarked that this was a controversy 
which lay quite out of JohDson*s way, let it be remem- 
bered, that after all, his employing his powers of rea- 
soning and eloquence upon a subject which he had 
studied on the moment, is not more strange than what 
we often observe in lawyers, who^ as Quicquid agunt 
homines is the matter of law-suits, are sometimes ob- 
liged to pick up a temporary knowledge of an art or 
science, of which they understood nothing till their 
brief was delivered, and appear to be much masters of 
it. In like manner, members of the legislature fie- 
quently introduce and expatiate upon subjects of whidi 
they have informed themselves for the occasion. 

In 1760 he wrote " an Address of the Painters to 
George III, on his Accession to the Throne of these 
Kingdoms,*'! which no monarch ever ascended with 
more sincere congratulations from his people. Two 
generations of foreign princes had prepared their 
minds to rejoice in having again a King, who gloried 
in being " bom a Briton.'* He also wrote for Mr. 
Baretti the Dedication f of his Italian and English 
Dictionary, to the Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy- 
must wonder at such unjust and ill- tempered censure ; and I appeal 
to all foreigners of good taste, whether this bridge be not one of the 
most distinguished ornaments of London. As to the stability of the 
fabrick, it is certain that the city of London took every precaution to 
have the best Portland stone for it ; but as this is to be found in the 
quarries belonging to the publick, under the direction of the Lords 
of the Treasury, it so happened that parliamentary interest, which 
is often the bane of fair pursuits, thwarted their endeavours. Not- 
withstanding this disadvantage, it is well known that not only has 
Black friars-bridge never sunk either in its foundation or in its arthes^ 
which were so much the subject of contest, but any injuries which 
it has suffered from the effects of severe frosts have been already, in 
some measure, repaired with sounder stone, and every necessary re- 
newal can be completed at a moderate expence. 
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Extraordinary from Spain at the Court of Great- 
Britain. 

Johnson was now either very idle, or very busy with 
his Shakspeare ; for I can find no other pultlick com- 
position by him except an Introduction to the proceed- 
ings of the Committee for cloathing the French Pri- 
soners;* one of the many proofs that he was ever 
awake to the calls of humanity ; . and an account 
which he gave in the Gientleman's Magazine of Mr. 
Tytler's acute and aUe vindication of Mary, Queen of 
Scots.* The generosity of Johnson's feelings shines 
forth in the following sentence : " It has now been 
fashionable, for near half a century, to defame and 
Tilify the house of Stuart, and to exalt and magnify 
the reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts have found few 
apologists, for the dead cannot pay for praise; and 
who wiU, without reward, oppose the tide of popula- 
rity ? Yet there remains still among us, not wholly ■ 
extinguished, a zeal for truth, a desire of estabUshing 
right in opposition to fashion." 

In this year I have not discovered a single private 
letter written by him to any of his friends. It should 
seem, however> that he had at this period a floating 
intention of writing a history of the recent and won- 
derful successes of the British arms in all quarters of 
the ^obe ; for among his resolutions or memorandums, 
September 18, there is, " Send for books for Hist, of 
War."' How much is it to he regretted that this 
intention was not fulfilled. His majestick expression 
would have carried down to the latest posterity the 
glorious achievements of his country, with the same 
fervent glow which they produced on the mind at the 
time. He would have been under no temptation to 

* Praycn and MediuUons, p. 42. 
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deviate in anjr d^;Tee firam trath, iHndi he iidd veiy 
sacred, or to take a licence, whicli a learned divine told 
me he once seemed, in a c ou% e i sati on, jocularly to allow 
to historians, ^ There are (said he) inexcusable lies, and 
consecrated lies. For instance^ we are told that on 
the arrival of the nen's of the unfortunate battle of 
FontenoT, every heart beat, and every eye was in 
tears. Now we know that no man eat his £nner the 
worse, but there should have been all this concern ; and 
to say there waSf (smiling) may be led^oned a conse- 
crated lie.** 

This year Mr. Murphy, having thought himself 
ill-treated by the Reverend Dr. FrankUn, who was 
one of the writers of " The Critical Review," puUisbed 
an indignant vindication in *' A Poetical Epistle to 
Samuel Johnson, A.M.** in which he compliments John- 
son in a just and elegant manner : 

** Tmucendant Genius ! whose prolifick veio 
Ne'er knew the frigid poet's toil and pain ; 
To whom Apollo opens all his store. 
And every Muse presents her sacred lore ; 
Say, pow'rful Johnson^ whence thy verse is frauglit 
With 60 much grace, such energy of thought ; 
Whether thy Juvenal instructs the age 
In chaster numbers, and new points his rage ; 

^' Or fair Irene sees, alas ! too late 

" Her innocence exchang'd for guilty state ; 

" Whatever you write, in every golden line 

" Sublimity and elegance combine ; 
Thy nervous phrase impresses every soul. 
While harmony gives rapture to the whole." 
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Again, towards the conclusion ; 

" Thou then, my friend, who see'st the dangerous strife 
•* In which some demon bids me plunge my life. 
To the Aonian fount direct my feet. 
Say, where the Nine thy lonely musings meet ? 






c« 
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Where warbles to thy ear the sacred throng. 

Thy moral sense, thy dignity of song ? 
** Tell, for you can^ by what unerring art 
" You wake to finer feelings every heart ; 
" In each bright page some truth important give, 
*' And bid to future times thy Rambler live.** 

I take this opportunity to relate the manner i|i 
which an acquaintance first commenced between Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Mufphj. During the pubUcatkm 
of " The GrayVInn Journal/' a periodical paper whidi 
was successfully carried on by Mr. Murphy alone» 
when a very young man, he happened to be in the 
country with Mr. Foote ; and having mentioned that 
he was obliged to go to London in order to get ready 
for the press one of the numbers of that Journal^ 
Foote said to him, '^ You need not go on that ac- 
count. Here is a French magazine, in which you will 
find a very pretty oriental tale ; translate that, and 
send it to your, printer." Mr. Murphy having read 
the tale, was highly pleased with it, and followed 
Foote's advice. When he returned to Town, this tale 
was pointed out to him in ** The Rambler," firom 
whence it had been translated into the French maga* 
zine. Mr. Murphy tlien waited upon Johnson, to 
explain this curious incident. His talents, literature^ 
and gentleman-like manners, were soon perceived by 
Johnson, and a friendship was formed which was 
never broken.® 

^ [When Mr. Murphy first became acquainted wit)i Dr. Johnson^ 
be was about thirty-one years old. He died at Knightsbridge» 
June 18, IS05, it is believed in his eighty-second year. 

In an account of this gentleman, published recently after his deaths 
he is reported to have said, that ** he was but twenty-ane^ when he 
bad the impudence to write a periodical paper, during the time that 
Johnson was publishing ^' the Rao^bler.**— In a iiubsequent page, in 
which Mr. Boswell gives an account of his fint introduction to Joha* 
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Yob tkat travel dboat the worid, ln¥e more 
for leOers, tlian I vlio star at home : and 



wm be SuBBd m strikii^ »«»« of lihe uM o iigUiJt of Mr. 

n^ is, miatk b bjr no aevs ifiili ihle, funkkcs ao addi* 
pmf of kk mMxmncT; far botk the £kis aBcited are on- 
He mppemn to faste bcm dgbi yean <ildcr tban twenty- 
vben be begaa tbe GnyVlnn Jooml ; and that paper, instcod 
ffwnia^ a nee vhb Johnton's pndoctioQ, did not ^ipear till 
tbe douDg of tbe Rambler, wbicb ended Marcb 14, 1752. 
Tlie firit number of tbe GrarVlnn Joonial made its appearvce 
about seren mootht aftervraids, in a news-paper of the time, called 
tbe Cnifuman, October 21, 1752; and in that form the first forty- 
nine nombers were given to the pablick. On Saturday, SepC 29, 
2753, it assumed a new form, and vras published as a distinct pe* 
nodical paper ; and in that shape it continued to be published till 
tbe 21st of Sept. 1754-, when it finally closed ; forming in the whole 
one hundred and one Essap, in the folio co]iy. The extraordinary 
paper mentioned in the text, is No. 38 of the second series, published 
on June 15, 1754- ; which is a re-translation from the French rer- 
aion of Johnson's Rambler, No. 190. It was omitted in the re-pub- 
lication of these Essays in two volumes 12roo. in which one hundred 
and four are found, and in which the papers are not always dated 
on the days when they really appeared ; so that the motto prefixed 
to this Anglo-GalJick Ea.stem tale, obscuris vera involx}cns, might 
very properly have been prefixed to this work, when re-published. 
Mr. Murphy did not, 1 believe, wait on Johnson recently after the 
publication ofthis adumbration of one of his Ramblers, as seems to 
be stated inihe text ; for, in his concluding Essay, Sept. 21, 1754-, 
we find the following paragraph : 

*• Hcsidcs, why may not a person rather choose an air of bold 
negligence, than the obscure diligence of pedants and writere of 
affected phraseology. For my part, I have always thought an easy 
•tylc more eligible than a pompous diction, lifted up by metaphor, 
amplified by epithet, and dignified by too frequent insertions of the 
Latin idiom." It is probable that the Rambler was here intended 
lo be censured, and that the authour, when he wrote it, was not 
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should, therefore, write with frequency equal to your 
opportunities. I should be glad to have all England 
surveyed by you, if you would impart your observa- 
tions in narratives as agreeable as your last. Know- 
ledge is always to be wished to those who can c(^* 
municate it well. While you have been riding and 
running, and seeing the tombs of the learned, and 
the camps of the valiant, I have only staid at home, 
and intended to do great things, which I have not 
done. Beau* went away to Cheshire, and has not 
yet found his way back. Chambers passed the vaca- 
tion at Oxford. 

f^ I am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation 
or curing of Mr. Langton's sight, and am glad that 
the chirurgeon at Coventry gives him so much hope. 
Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious maturation 
of the cataract is a vulgar errour, and that it may be 
removed as soon as it is formed. This notion de- 
serves to be considered ; I doubt whether it be univer- 
sally true ; but if it be true in some cases, and those 
cases can be distinguished^ it may save a long and un- 
comfortable delay. 

*' Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account ; 
which is the less friendly, as you know how highly I 
think of her, and how much I interest myself in her 
health. I suppose you told her of my opinion, and 
likewise suppose it was not followed ; however, I still ' 
believe it to be right. 

" Let me hear from you again, wherever you are, or 

acqaainted with Johnson, whom, from his first introduction, he en- 
deavoured to conciliate. Their acquaintance, therefore, it may be 
presumed, did not commence till towards the end of this year 1754. 
Murphy however had highly praised Johnson in the preceding year. 
No. 14 9f the second series, Dec, 22, 175S. Malone.] 
^ Topham Beauclerk, Esq. 
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wfakfa fone men, who luiTe little of 

iifi% can exhibit on the stage. His roioe 

if t tn pl f aw ng , and when low is not alwaji heavd. Be 

aeems to think too mtidi on the andienoe^ and turns bis 

fiioe too often to the galleries. 

^^ However, I viish him wdl ; and ammig other 
reasons, because I like his wife.^ 

** Make haste to write to, dear Sir, 
*^ Your most affectionate servant, 
'* Oct. 18, 1760. " Sam. Johnson* 

In 1761 Johnson appears to have done little. He was 
still, no doubt, proceeding in his edition of Shakspeare ; 
but what advances he made in it cannot be ascertained. 
He cc^ainly was at this time not active ; for» in his 
scrupulous examination of himself on Easter eve, he la- 
mcnlH, in his too rigorous mode of censuring his own 
conduct, that his life» since tlie communion of the pre- 
ceding Easter, had been *' dissipated and useless.*" ^ He, 

1 Kiwayii with thiit title, written about this time by Mr. Langloo> 
but not published. 

* Mm. Sheridan wai Ruthour of *' Memoirs of Miss Sydney Bid- 
dulplii*' A novel of fcreat merit, and of some other pieces^^-See her 
xharncter, p, 949. [She died in 1767.] 

* Prayori and Meditations, p. 44. 
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however, contributed this year the Pre&ce* to ** Rolfs 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce/' in which he dii* 
plays such a dear and comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject, as might lead the reader to think that its 
authour had devoted all his life to it. I asked him, whe- 
ther he knew much of Rolt, and of his work. ** S&r^ 
(said he) I never saw the man, and never rend the 
book. The booksellers wanted a Preface to a Dic> 
tionary of Trade and Commerce. I knew very well 
what such a Dictionary should be, and I wrote a Pre- 
face accordingly." Rolt, who wrote a great deal for the 
booksellers, was, as Johnson told me, a singular cha- 
racter. Though not in the least acquainted with him» 
he used to say, *' I am just come from Sam. Johnson.** 
This was a sufficient specimefn of his vanity and impu- 
dence. But he gave a more eminent proof of it in our 
sister kingdom, as Dr. Johnson informed me. When 
Akenside's '' Pleasures of the Imagination '' first came 
out, he did not put his name to the poem. Rolt went 
over to Dublin, published an edition of it, and put his 
own name to it. Upon the fame of this he lived for 
several montiis, being entertained at the best tables as 
** the ingenious Mr. Rolt.** ® His conversation indeed, 
did not discover much of the fire of a poet ; but it was 
recollected that both Addison and Thomson were 
equally dull till excited by wine. Akenside having been 
informed of this imposition, vindicated his right by 
publishing the poem with its real authour^s name. Se- 

* I have had enquiry made in Ireland as to this story^ but do not 
find it recollected there. I give it on the authority of Dr. Johnson, 
to which may be added, that of the " Biographical Dictionary," and 
"Biographia Dramatica ; ** in both of which it has stood many years. 
Mr. Malone observes, that the truth probably is, not that an edition 
was published with Rolt*8 name in the title-page, but, that the 
poem being then anonymous, Rolt acquiesced in its being attributed 
to bim in conversation. 
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vcnl nslaBoes €■ fndi ulajif' fisHn Ihiv bciui de- 
tected. TIk Brrcfod Dr. Caapbcfl, of SL Andrew's^ 
wrote, ^ Ab EoquirT into ihtt mi j giBjl of Moral Yir^ 
\mt^ the BMUKiKriiil of iriddi he weA to BIr. Iimes^ a 
cleigfMJB m England, who was hb countryman and 
aoqoaintance. Innei published it with his own name 
to it ; and befiire the imposition was discovered^ ob- 
tained oonsdefaUe promotion, as areward of his meriu' 
The oelebiated Dr. Hugh Blair, and his cousin Mr. 
George Bannatine, when students in dirinitjr, wrote a 
poem, entitled '^ The Resurrection,** copies of which 
were handed about in manuscript. They were, at 
length, rery mudLSurprized to see a pompous edition of 
it in fc^o, dedicated to the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
by a Dr. Douglas, as his own. Some years ago a little 
novel, entitled " The Man of Feeling,'* was assumed 
by Mr. Eccles, a young Irish clerg)'man, who was after- 
wards drowned near Bath. He had been at the pains 
to transcril)e the whole book, with blottings, interlinea- 
tions, and corrections, that it might be shewn to several 
people as an original. It was, in truth, the production 
of Mr. Henry Mackenzie, an attoraey in the Exchequer 
at Edinburgh, who is the authour of several other in- 
genious pieces ; but the belief with regard to Mr. Eccles 
became so general, that it was thought necessary for 
Messieurs Strahan and Cadell to publish an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, contradicting the report, and 
mentioning that they purchased the copy-right of Mr. 
Mackenzie.^ '^ I can conceive this kind of fraud to be 



9 I have both the books. Innes was the clergyman who brought 
Psnlmanaxar to England, and was an accomplice in his extraordinary 
fiction. 

»» [In 1777 an " Elegiac Ode to the memory of the Rev. Charles 
Stcuurt Eccles," was published, in which, not only ''The Man of 
Feeling,*' but Mr. Mackenzie's other novels are attributed to him» 
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very easily practised with successful effrontery. The 
Filiation of a literary performance is difficult of proof; 
seldom is there any witness present at its birth. A man, 
eitlier in confidence or by improper means, obtains pos- 
session of a eopy of it in manuscript, and boldly pub- 
lishes it as his own. The tine authour, in many cases, 
may not be able to make his title clear. Johnson, indeed, 
from the peculiar features of his literary offspring, might 
bid defiance to any attempt to appropriate them to 
others; 

" But ShokBpeare's magick could not copied be, 
" Within that circle none durst walk but he." 

He this year lent his friendly assistance to correct and 
improve a pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn, the archi- 
tect, entitled " Thoughts on the Coronation of George 
III."- 

Johnson had now for some years admitted Mr. Ba- 
retti to his intimacy ; nor did their friendship cease upon 
their being separated by Baretti's revisiting his native 
country, as appears from Johnson's letters to him. 

" TO MB. JOSEPH BABETTI, AT MILAN.' 

" You reproach me very often with parsimony of 
writing; but you may discover by the extent of my 
paper, that I design to recompense rarity by length. A 
short letter to a distant friend is, in my opinion, an in- 
sult like that of a slight bow or cursory salutation ; — a 
proof of unwillingness to do much, even where there is a 

as well as in some lines on his death, which appeared in the Gent. 
Mag. of that year. He was Rector of Birts Morton, Worcatershire, 
and perished in endeavouring to save a youth who had fallen into the 
riTCrAvon. A. C] 

' The originals of Dr. Johnson's three letters to Mr. Baretti, 
which are among the very best he ever wrote, were communicated to 
the proprietors of that instructive and elegant monthly miscellany, 
« The European Magazine," in which they firat s^ pearcd. 
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necessity of doing something. Yet it must be remem- 
beredy that he who continues the same course of life ia 
the same place, will have little to telL One week and 
one year are very like one another. The silent changes 
made by time are not alwajrs perceived^ and if they 
are not perceived, cannot be recounted. I have risen 
and laid down, talked and mused, w&ile you have 
roved over a considerable part of Europe ; yet I have 
not envied my Baretti any of his pleasures, tboagh, 
perha{)s, I have envied others his company : and I am 
glad to have other nations made acquainted with the 
character of the English, by a traveUer who has so 
nicely inspected our manners, and so successfiilly 
studied our literature. I received your kind letter 
from Falmouth, in which you gave me notice of 
your departure for Lisbon ; and another from lisboo, 
in which you told me, that you were to leave Por- 
tugal in a few days. To either of these how couU 
any answer be returned? I have had a third from 
Turin, complaining that I have not answered the 
former. Your English style still continues in its purity 
and vigour. With vigour your genius will supply it : 
but its purity must be continued by close attention. To 
use two languages familiarly, and without contamina- 
ting one by the other, is very difiicult ; and to use more 
than two, is hardly to be hoped. The praises which 
some have received for their multiplicity of languages* 
may be sufficient to excite industry, but can hardly ge* 
nerate confidence. 

** I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the 
kind reception which you. have found, or at the popu- 
larity to which you are exalted. I am willing that your 
merit should be distinguished ; but cannot wish that 
your affections may be gained. I would have you happy 
wherever you are : vet I would have you wish to return 
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to England. If ever you visit us again you will find 
the kindness of jour friends undiminished. To tell you 
how many enquiries are made after you, irould be te- 
dious, or if not tedious, would be vain ; because you 
may be told in a very few words, that all who knew 
you wish you well; and that all that you embraced at 
your departure, will caress you at your return : there- 
fon do not let Italian academicians nor Italian ladies 
^ve us &om your thoughts. You may find among us 
what you will leave behind, soft smiles and easy sonnets. 
Yet I shall not wonder if all our invitations should be 
rejected : for there is a pleasure in being considerable at 
borne, which is not easily resisted. 

" By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you ftil* 
filled, I know, the original contract : yet I would wish 
yoo not wholly to lose him from your notice, but to re- 
commend him to such- acquaintance as may best secure 
him fiiom suffering by his own follies, and to take such 
general care both of his safety and his interest as may 
come within your power. His relations will thank yoD 
toe any such gratuitous attention : at least they will not 
Uame you for any evil that may- happen, whether they 
thank you or not for any good. 

" You know that we have a new King and a new 
Pariiament. Of the new PaVliament Fitzherbert is a 
member. We were so weary of our old King, that we 
are much pleased with his successor ; of whom we are 
BO much inclined to hope great things, that most of us 
b^n already to believe them. The young man is 
hitherto blameless; but it would be unreasonable to 
expect much from the immaturity of juvenile years, and 
the ignorance of princely education. He h^s been long 
Id the hands of the Scots, and has already favoured 
them more than the English will contentedly endure. 
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But, perhaps, he scarcely knows whom he has distin* 
guished, or whom he has disgusted. 

*^ The Artists have instituted a yearly ExhiUtion of 
pictures and statues, in imitation, as I am told, of 
foreign academies. This year was the second exhiln- 
tion. They please themselves much with the multitude 
of spectators, and imagine that the English School will 
rise in reputation. Reynolds is without a rival, and 
continues to add thousands to thousands, whicfa he de- 
serves, among other excellencies, by retaining his kind- 
ness for Baretti. This Exhibition has fOled the heads 
of the Artists and lovers of art. Surely life, if it be 
not long, is tedious, since we are forced to call in the 
assistance of so many trifles to rid us of our time, of 
that time which never can return. 

^' I know my Baretti will not be satisfied with a 
letter in which I give him no account of myself : yet 
what account shall I give him ? I have not, since the 
day of our separation, suffered or done any thing con- 
siderable. The only change in my way of life is, that 
I have frequented the theatre more than in former sea- 
sons. But I have gone thither only to escape from my- 
self. We have had many new farces, and the comedy 
called * The Jealous Wife,' which, though not vnritten 
with much genius, was yet so well adapted to the stage, 
and so well exhibited by the actors, that it was crowded 
for near twenty nights. I am digressing finom mysdf 
to the play house ; but a barren plan must be filled with 
episodes. Of myself I have nothing to say, but that I 
have hitherto lived without the concurrence of my own 
judgement ; yet I continue to flatter myself, that when 
you return, you will find me mended. I do not wondtf 
that where the monastick life is permitted, every order 
finds votaries, and every monastery inhabitants. Men 
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will submit to My rale, by which they may be exempted 
from the t3nraiiny of caprice and of chance. They ave 
glad to supply by external authority their own want of 
constancy and resolution, and court the goverament of 
others, when long experience has convinced them of 
their own inability to govern themselves.. If I were 
to visit Italy, my curiosity would be more attracted by 
convents than by palaces ; though X am afraid that I 
should find expectation in both places equally disap- 
pointed, and life in both places suf^rted with impa* 
tience and quitted with reluctance. That it must be sa 
soon quitted, is a powerful remedy against impatience ; 
but what shall free us from reluctance? Those who 
have endeavoured to teach us to die well, bave taught 
few to die willingly : yet I cannot but hope that a good 
life mi^t end at last in a contented death. 

** You see to what a train of thought I am drawn hj 
the mention of myself. Let me now tura my attention 
upon you. I hope you take care to keep an exacC 
Jaurnd, and to register, all occurrences and observations ; 
for your friends here expect such a book of travels as 
has not4)een often seen. You have given us good spe» 
ctmens in your letters from Lisbon. I wish you had 
staid longer in Spain, for no countiy is less known to 
the rest of Europe ; but the quickness of your discern-- 
ment must make amends for the celerity of your mo- 
tions. He that knows which way to direct his view^ 
sees much in a little time. 

•* Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to 
write to you ; and I may, perhaps, in time, get some- 
thing to write : at least you will know by my letters, 
frtiatever else they may have w want^ that I continue 
tobe 

^ Your most affecti(mate friend, 

" [London] June 10, 1761- " SaM. JohNSON-'* 

VOL. I. Y 
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In 1762 he wrote for the Reverend Dr. Kennedj, 
'Rector of Bradley in Derbyshure, in a strain of rerj 
courtly elegance^ a Dedication to the King* of that 
^ntleman*s work, entitled '' A complete System cf 
Astronomical Chronology, unfolding the Scriptures.*' He 
had certainly looked at this work before it was printed; 
for the concluding paragraph is undoubtedly of his com- 
position, of which let my readers judge; 
. ^* Thus have I endeavoured to free Religioii «nd His- 
tory from the darkness of a disputed and unceitaai 
chronology ; from difficulties which have hitherto v^ 
peared insuperable, and darkness which no luoEunary of 
learning has hitherto been able to dissipate. I haie 
established the truth of the Mosaical account^ by evi- 
dence which no transcription can corrupt, no n^ligeooe 
can lose, and no interest can pervert. I have shewn 
that the universe l>ears witness to the inspiration Of its 
historian, by the revolution of its orbs and the succes- 
sion of its seasons ; that the stars in their courses j^ht 
against incredulity, that the works of God give houdr 
confirmation to the laWy the prophets^ and the gosptk 
of which one day telleth another^ and one night certh 
Jieth another; and that the validity of the sacred 
writings never can be denied, while the moon shall in- 
crease and wane, and the sun shall know his going 
down." 

He this year wrote also the Dedication f to the Eari 
of Middlesex of Mrs. Lennox's " Female Quixote," and 
the Preface to the " Catalogue of the Artists' Exhibi* 
tion." t 

The following letter, which, on account of its intrin- 
sick merit, it would have been unjust both to Johnson 
and the publick to have withheld, was obtained ifx 
jne by the solicitation of my friend Mr. Seward : 
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** TO DR. STAUNTeNy (NOW SIR GEORGE STAUNTON, 

BARONET.) 

<^DEAR SIR, 

** I MAKE baste to answer jour kind letter, iff 
hope of hearing again from you before you leave us. 
I cannot but regret that a man of your qualifications 
should find it necessary to seek an establishment in 
Guadaloupe, which if a peace should restore to the 
French, I shall think it some alleviation of the loss, that 
it must restore likewise Dr. Staunton to the English^ 

^' It is a melancholy consideration, that so much of 
our time is necessarily to be spent upon the care of 
livings and that we can seldom obtain ease in one re- 
spect but by resigning it in another : yet I suppose we 
are by this dispensation not less happy in the whole, 
than if the spontaneous bounty of Nature poured all 
that we want into our hands. ' A few> if they were left 
thus to themselves, would, perhaps, spend their time in 
laudable pursuits ; but the greater part would prey upon 
the quiet of each other, or, in the want of other objects, 
would prey upon themselves. 

** This, however, is our condition, which we must im- 
prove and solace as we can : and" though we cannot 
dioose always our place of residence, we may in every 
place find rational amusements, and possess in every 
place the comforts of piety and a pure conscience. 

** In America there is little to be observed except 
natural curiosities. The new world must have many 
vegetables and animals witlu which philosophers are but 
little acquainted. I hope you will furnish yourself with 
some books of natural history^ and some glasses and 
other instruments of observation. Trust as little as you 
can to report ; examine all you can by your own senses. 
I do not doubt but you wiU be abVe lo adA isssx^ V^ 

y 2 
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knowledge, and, perhaps, to medicine. Wfld natioiu 
twst to simples ; and, perhapi^ the Ferariaii berk is not 
the only specifick which those extensive r^ons may 
afford us. 

" Wherever you are, and whatever be your fortune 
be certom, dear Sir, that you carry with you my kind 
wishes ; and that whether you return hither ot stay ia 
the other hemisphere, to hear that you are happy wiH 
give pleasure to. Sir, 

<' Your most affectionate humUe Serv»it» 

«' June 1, 1769. ^' Sabs. JomtSOV." 

A lady having at this time solicited him to obtain 
the Archbishop oF Canterbury's patronage to have her 
son sent to the University, one of those soIicitatioDS 
which ai*c too frequent, where people, anxious for a 
particular object, do not consider propriety, or the op- 
portunity which the persons whom they solicit have to 
assist them, he wrote to her the following answer ; with 
a copy of which I am favoured by the Reverend Dr. 
Farmer, Master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

" Madam, 
^ I HOPE you will believe that my dday in answer- 
ing your letter coiild proceed only from my unwitting- 
ness to destroy any hope that you had formed. Hope ii 
itself a species of happiness, and, peihaps, the chief 
happiness which this world affords : but like all otiier 
pliMiHuros immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of hope 
nuist Ik? expiated by pain; and expectations impro- 
|)rrly indulged, must end in disappointment. If it be 
anKnl, what is the improper expectatim which it b 
tl«nHt*n)UH to indulge, experience will quickly answer, 
iKut It In such expectation as is dictated not by reason, 
hut by desire ; expectation raised, not by the commoB 
oecurrOTcei of life, but by the wmtacUbe expectant ; an 
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expectataoD that requires the common course of tlm^ 
to be clitf^edy and the general rules of action to be 
broken. 

'' When you made your nequest to me, you should 
have considered. Madam, what you were asking. You 
mak me to solicit a great man, to whom I neirer spoke, 
for a young person whom I had never seen^ upon a sup- 
position which I had no means of knowing to be true. 
There is no reason why, amongst all the great, I should 
ehuse to suppficate ihe Arcfahiihop, nor why among all 
Hie possible db^ts of his bounty, the Archbishop should 
-efause your son. I ksow. Madam, faow ttowtllii^y 
eoDvictioa is admitted, when interest opposes it; but 
wmniyf Madam, you must allow, that there is «o TCaseii 
wfay tSiat diould be done by cue, wilich every other man 
HMyddwith equal reason, «nd whicb, indeed, no man 
cpi do properly, without some very fartieular rcSatioB 
boib to the Archbishop and to you. If I eoiddhdpy 
in this exigence by any proper means, it wouid give 
pleasure ; but this propcMd is so very remote from usuid 
methods, that I cannot comply with it, but at the risk 
of aueh answer and suspicions as I believe you dp not 

widi me 4o undergo. 
^ I have seen your -soil this morning ; he seems a 

jmtty youth, and will, periiaps, find some better friend 

Ifaaan I can jnrocure him ; but though be should at latft 

mns the Uaiversityy he mayatiU be wise, usefid, and 

^ I am. Madam, 

** Your inost humUe servant, 

<< Jime«, 1702. ^' SaM. JOHNaOV.*^ 

^ TO KB, IQSEP^ BAJRETJI, AT MXLAlf. 
'^ «»f London, July SOtfc, 1769. 

** However justly you may accuse me for want 
of punctually io.corp9|syp$n^^np^ 1 .919 not 90 far lost j» 
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Diligence as to omit the opportunity of writing to yo 

wfaidi Mr. Beauderk^s passage through Milan aflfon 
me. 

^^ I suppose you received the Idlers, and I intend tb 
you shall soon receive Shakspeare, that you may expU 
his works to the ladies of Italy^ and tell them the stn 
of the editor, among the other strange narratives wit 
which your long residence in this unknown reffoik hi 
supplied you. 

** As you have now been long away, I suppose you 
curiosity may pant for some news of your did firiend 
Miss Williams and I live much as we did. Miss Col 
terel still continues to ding to Mrs. Porter^ and Gluu 
lotte is now big of the fourth child. Mr. Reynolds gd 
six thousands a year. Levet is latdy manwd, nc 
without much suspicion that he has been wretdiedl; 
cheated in his match. Mr. Chambers is gone this da] 
for the first time, the circuit with the Judges. Mi 
Richardson ^ is dead of an apoplexy, and his seoon 
daughter has married a merchant. 

^* My vanity, or my kindness, makes me flatter mysd 
that you would rather hear of me than of those wlioi 
I have mentioned ; but of myself I have very UtUe whid 
I care to tell. Last winter I went down to my nativ 
town, where I found the streets much narrower an 
shorter than 1 thought I had left them, inhrinled by 
new race of people, to whom I was very little known 
My play-fellows were grown old, and forced me t 
suspect that I was no longer young. My only remain 
ing friend has changed his prind[des, and was becom 
the tool of the predominant faction. My daughter^ili 
law, from whom I expected most, and whom I mc 
with sincere benevolence, has lost the beauty and gaiet 
of youth, without having gained much of the wisdom c 

• [Samuel Ilichnrdson, the authoor of Claris, S!- '" •-« Gm 
dm>n,ke. He died Ju* ^19.9*^ 
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age. I wandered about for five days, and took the first 
convenient opportunity of returning to a place, where^ 
if there is not much happiness, there is, at least, such a 
diversity of good and evil, that slight vexations do not 
fix upon the heart. 

** I think in a few weeks to try another excursion ; 
though to what end ? Let me know, my Baretti, what 
has been the result of your return to your own country : 
whether time has made any alteration for the better, 
and whether, when the first raptures of salutation were 
over, you did not find your thoughts confessed their dis- • 
appointment. 

^^ Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid^ 
when they have no greater occasions than the journey 
of a wit to his own town : yet such pleasures and such 
pains make up the general mass of life ; and as nothing 
is little to him that feels it with great sensibility, a mind 
able to see common incidents in their real state, is dis- 
posed by very common incidents to very serious contem- 
plations. Let us trust that a time will come^ wheo the 
present moment shall be no longer irksome ; when we 
shall not borrow all our happiness from hope, which at 
last is to end in disappointment. 

** I beg that you will shew Mr. Beauclerk all the civi- 
lities which you have in your power ; for he has always^ 
been kind to me. 

•^ I have lately seen Mr. Stratico, Professor of Padua» 
who has told me of your quarrel with an Abbot of the 
Celestine order ; but had not the particulars very ready 
in his memory. When you write to Mr. Marsili, let 
him know that I remember him with kindness. 

•* May you, my Baretti, be very happy at Milan, ot 
some other place nearer to. Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble Servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.** 
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The accession of Geofge the Third to the throne of 
these kingdoms, opened a new and brighter pgoepeci to 
men of literary merit, who had heen honoured with bp 
mark of royal favour in the preceding reign. His pte- 
aent Majesty's education in this country, as well as hii 
taste and beneficence, prompted him to be the patron of 
science and the arts ; and early this year Johnson 
liaring been represented to him as a very learned and 
good man, without any certain provisbn» his Majesty 
was pleased to grant him a pension of three hundred 
pounds a year. The Eari of Bute, who was then Prime 
Minister, had the honour to announce this instancy of 
his Sovereign's bounty, concerning which, many and 
various stories, all equally erroneous, have been propa- 
gated ; maliciously representing it as a pditical bribe to 
Johnson, to desert his avowed principles and become the 
tool of a government which he had held to be founded 
in usurpation. I have taken care to have it in my 
power to refute them from the most authentick infonna* 
tion. Lord Bute told me, that Mr. Wedderbume^ now 
Lord Loughborough, was the person who first men^ 
tioned this subject to him. Lord Loughborough tdd 
me, that the pension was granted to Johnson soldy ai 
the reward of his literary merit, without any stipulation 
whatever, or even tacit understanding that he shouU 
write for administration. His Lordship added, that he 
was confident the political tracts which Johnson after* 
terwards did write, as they were entirely consonant with 
his own opinions, would have been written by himt 
though no pension had been granted to him. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy, who then 
lived a good deal both with him and Mr. Wedderbume, 
told me, that they previously talked with Johnson upon 
this matter, and that it was perfectly understood by all 
parties that the pension was merely honorary. Sir Joshua 
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Kejroolds told me, that Johnson called on hitft. after his 
Majesty's intention had been notified to him, and said 
he wished to consult his frieads as to the propriety c£ 
his accepting this mark of the royal favour, after the 
definitions which he had given in his Dictionary of />(ii» 
^ion and pensioners. He said he should not have Sir 
Joshua's answer till next day, when he would call again, 
and desired he might think bf it. Sir Joshua answered 
that he wa^ clear to give his opinion then, that tfaeie 
co^d be no pl^ection to his receiving firom the King a 
seward for literary merit ; and that certainly the defi*> 
nitions in his Dictionary were not applicable to hinu 
Jcdinson, it should seem, was satisfied, for he did not 
call again till he had accepted the pension, and Jwd 
waited on Lord Bute to thank him. He then told Sir 
Joshua that Lord Bute said to him expressly, ^^ It it 
not given you fi)r any thing you are to do, but for what 
7pu have done.'* ^ His Lorddiip, he said, behaved in tibe 
handsomest manner. He repeated the words twioe> 
that he might be sure Johnscm heard them, and thus sat 
bis mind perfecUy at ease. This nobleman, who has 
been so virulently abused, acted with great honour in this 
instance, and displayed a mind truly liberaL A minis** 
ter of a more narrow and selfish disposition would have 
availed himself (^ such an opportunity to fix an imidied 
oUfgation on a man of Jdmson's powerful talents to give 
Jnm his support. 

Mr. Murphy and the late. Mr. Sheridffi severally con* 
tended for the distinction of having been the first who 
mentioned to Mr. Wedderbume that Johnson ought to 
have a pension. When I spoke of this to Lord Lough- 

' [Tills was said by Lord Bute, as Dr. Burney was infonned^if 
Joboson himself^ in answer to a question which he put* previously to 
hm aceeptanee of the intended bounty: ** Prey, my Lofd, what am I 
expected tado for this ptasioaf*' Malomb.] 
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borough, Vishiiig to know if he recollected the jmoie 
morer m the business, be said, ** All his friends assisted :" 
and when I told him that Mr. Sheridan strenuouslj as- 
serted his daim to it, his Lordship said, ** He rang the 
bdl.** And it is but just to add, that Mr. Sheridan 
tdd me, that when he communicated to Dr. Jidunon 
that a pension was to be granted him, he replied in a 
fiervour of gratitude, *^ The English language does not 
aflbrd me terms adequate to my feelings on this occa- 
sion. I must have recourse to the French. I am prnie- 
trc with his Majesty's goodness/' When I rqieated 
this to Dr. Johnson, he did not contradict it. 

His definitions of pension and pensioner^ partlj 
founded oo the satirical verses of Pope, which he quotes, 
may be generally true ; and yet every body must allow, 
that there may be, and have been, instances of pensions 
given and received upon liberal and honourable terms. 
Thus, then, it is clear, that there was nothing incon- 
sistent or humiliating in Johnson^s accepting of a (lension 
so unconditionally and so honourably offered to himJ 

But I shall not detain my readers longer by any words 
of my own, on a subject on which I am happily enabled, 
by the favour of the Earl of Bute, to present them with 
what Johnson himself wrote ; his lordship having been 
pleased to communicate to me a copy of the following 
letter to his late father, which does great honour both 
to the writer^ and to the noble pei*son to whom it is ad- 
dressed : 

** TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF BUTE. 
" MY LORD, 

" When the bills were yesterday delivered to me by 
Mr. Wedderburne, I was informed by him of the future 
favours which his Majesty has, by your Lordship's 
commendation, been induced to intend for me. 
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" Bounty always receives part of its value from the 
manner in which it is bestowed ; your Lordship's kind- 
ness includes every circumstance that can gratify deli- 
cacy, or enforce obligation. . You have conferred your 
£Eivours on a man who has neither alliance nor interest, 
who has not merited them by services, nor courted them 
by officiousness ; you have spared him the shame of so- 
Udtation, and the anxiety of suspense. 

** What has been thus elegantly given, will, I hope, 
not be reproachfully enjoyed ; I shall endeavour to give 
your Lordship the only recompense which generosity 
desires^ — the gratification of finding that your benefits 
are not improperly bestowed. I am, my Lord, 

** Your Lordship's most obliged, 
** Most obedient, and most humble servant, 

" July 20, 1762. ^ SaM. JoHNSON.*^ 

This year, his friend. Sir Joshua Reynolds, paid a 
visit of some weeks to his native country, Devonshire^ 
in which he was accompanied by Johnson, who was 
much pleased with this jaunt, and declared he had de* 
rived from it a gi*eat accession of new ideas. He was 
entertained at the seats of several noblemen and gentle- 
men in the west of England ; ^. but the greatest part of 
this time was passed at Plymouth, where the magnifi- 
cence of the navy, the ship-building and all its circum- 
stances, afforded him a grand subject of contemplation. 
The Commissioner of the Dock-yard paid him the com- 

4 At one of these seats Dr. Amyat, Physician in London, told me 
he happened to meet him. In order to amuse him till dinner should 
be ready, he was taken out to walk in the garden. The master of the 
bouse thinking it proper to introduce something scientifick into the 
oonvensation, addressed him thus : "Are you a botanist, Dr. Johnson?*' 
'' No, Sir, (answered Johnson,) I am not a botanist ; and, (alluding, 
no doubt, to his near sightedness) should I wish to become a bota- 
nist^ I must first turn myself into a reptile.** 
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RejBolds and he wane at this daw the gaeata of Dr. 
Mudlge, the ocJebrated aurgeon. and aofir phyaciaa af 
that pboe, not nioie dirtingyidifd tar qu ichw of parti 

and variet J of knowledge^ than lotcd and rf^fTfwd fm 
his amiable mannen; and here Johnaon fiDnned aa ac- 
quaintaaoe with Dr. Mudge'a fiither, that veij coHDeat 
divine, the Rererend Zarhariah Mndge. Pwh rn daiy of 
Exeter, who was idolised in the wseat/ hcytfa fiar \m CK- 
oelleDoe as a preacher and the laufimi perfioct p ropri d y 
of bis private conduct. He preadied a sermon pur- 
posely that Johnson migfat hear him; and we shaDsee 
afterwards that Johnson honoured his menuny hy drair- 
ing his character. While Johnson was at Plymoutb, 
he saw a great many of its inhabitants, and was not 
sparing of his very entertaining conversation. It was 
here that he made that frank and tmly original con- 
fession, that ** ignorance, pure ignorance," was the 
cause of a wrong definition in his Dictionary of tfae 
word pastern 9^ to the no small surprise of the Lady who 
put the question to him ; who having the most profonnd 
reverence for his character, so as almost to suppose him 
endowed with infallibility, expected to hear an explana* 
tion (of what, to be sure, seemed strange to a common 
reader,) drawn from 'some deep-learned source with 
which she was unacquainted. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was obliged for my 
information concerning this excursion, mentions a very 
characteristical anecdote of Johnson while at Plymouth. 
Having observed, that in consequence of the Dock-yard 

J See p. 255. 
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a new town bad arisen about two miles off «i a riral ttf 
tbeiM; and kaowing from his sagacity, and just eb^ 
servatioo of human nature, that it is certain if a matt 
bfttes at all, he will hate bis next neighbour ; he c6n- 
duded that this new and rising town could not but ex- 
cite the envy and jealousy of tbe old, in which coajeo* 
ture he was very soon confirmed ; he therefore set him- 
sdf Kflohitely on the side of the old town, the e$ta- 
bUaked town, in whidi his lot was cast, coosideriBg it 
as a kind of duty to stand by it He accordii^ly en- 
toed warmly into its interests, and upon ereiy occasion 
talked of the dockert, as tbe inhabitants of tbe nnr 
town w€xe called> as upstdrts aad aliens. Hymouth » 
very [dcntifuUy supplied with water by a river brought 
into it from a great distance, which is so abundant that 
it runs to waste in the town. The DodE, or New- 
town, being totally destitute of- water, petitioned Plyw 
mouth that a small portion of the conduit might be per- 
mitted to go to them, and tins was now under consider- 
ation. JdiDBon, aflfectiBg to eirtertain the passions (£ 
the place, was'Violeot in- opposition; and haif-laughing 
at himself for his pretended zeal, where he had ho 
concern, exclaimed, " No, no! I am against tbe 
dockers ; I am a Hymouth man. Rogues [ let them 
die of thirst. They shall not have a drop !" " 

Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy 
of tbe fcdlowing letter, in his own band-writing, from 
tbe cri^Dal, which was found, by the present Earl of 
Bute, among his Aither's papers. 

" TO THK BIOHX BONOtJRABLE THE EABL OF BVTC. 
" MY LOBD, 

" That generosity by which I was recommended 

' £A fiiend of nine once beard hin^ during this viiit, exdaini «idl 
the ntmoit rehenicnce, " I bate a Docker." Blakbwat.] 
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to the &Tour of his Mi^jest;-, wiU not be offended it i 
solidtation necessary to make that fiiTOur pennaiMBl 
aad effectual. 

" The pension appointed to be paid me at Midnd- 
mas I have not received, and'knov not where or fins 
whom I am to ask it. I'beg, therefore, that your lord- 
ship wiU be pleased to supply Mr. WeddertMirne with 
such directions as may be necessary, which, I betjeft^ 
his friendship will make him think it no trouMe to coa- 
yey to me. 

. " To interrupt your Lordship, at a time like tlm, 
with such petty di£Sculties, is improper and unseasoa- 
able ; but your knowledge of the world has long aoce 
taught you, that every man's affairs, however litUe, m 
important to himself. Every man hopes that he shd 
escape ne^ect; and, with reason, may every mvi, 
whose vices do not preclude his claim, expect faToor 
irom that beneficence which has been extended to, 
'* My Lord, 
" Your Lordship's most obliged, 
■• Temple-Lane, " ^"<* *"°^* humble servant, 

'* tim. S, 1762. " SaM. JoHSSOS." 

" TO MR. JOSEPH BARETTI, AT MILAN. 

" *'*» London, Dec. 21, 1763. 

" You are not to suppose, with all your cx>nvictiao 
of my idleness, that I have passed all this time witbont 
writing to my Baretti. I gave a letter to Mr. Beau- 
clerk, who in my opinion, and in his own, was hastm- 
ing to Naples for the recovery of his health ; but hehas 
stopped at Paris, and I know not when he will proceed 
Langton is with him. 

" I will not trouble you with speculations about peace 
and war. The good or ill success of buttles and eiB- 
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bassies extends itself to a very small part of dranestick 
life : we all have good and evil, which we feel more 
sensibly than our petty part of publick miscazriage or 
prosperity. I am sorry for year disappointment, with 
which you seem more touched than I ^ould expect a 
man of your resc^ution and experience to have been, 
did I Dot know that general truths are seldom applied 
to particular occasions ; and that the fellacy of our sdf<- 
love extends itsdf as wide as our interest or affections, 
Evay man believes that mistresses are un&ithful, and 
patrons capricious ; but he excepts his own mistress, 
and his own patron. We have all learned that great- 
ness is n^ligent and contemptuous, and that in Courts 
life is often languished away in ungratified expectation ; 
but he that approaches greatness, or glitters in a Court, 
imagoes that destiny has at last exempted him from 
the common lot. 

. " Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands 
have suffered, and thousands have surmounted ; but 
turn your thoughts with vigour to some other plno of 
life, and keep always in your mind, that, with due 
submission to Providence, a man of genius has been 
sddom ruined but by himself. Your Patron's weak- 
ness or insensibility will finally do you little hurt, if he 
is not assisted by youi' own passions. Of your love I 
know not the propriety, nor can estimate the power ; 
but in love, as in every other passion of which hope is 
the essence, we ought always to remember the uncer- ' 
tlBinty of events. There is, indeed, nothing that so 
much seduces reason from vigilance, as the thought of 
passing life with an amiable woman ; and if all would 
happen that a lover fandes, I know not what other 
terrestrial happiness would deserve pursuit. But love 
and marriage are different states. Those who are to 
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■dfa Uie crflg tngiethcr/ and to suffiBr cftca for tiie«ke 
«£ ooe anodiary aooo lose that ffnikiiw of look, aai 
that bencfoleDce of aund, wkich arose firooa tlie paiti* 
dtpaitiam of anmhigled pleasure and siiooeasure aauHe- 
A woinan» we are sure^ will not be always fidr; 
aie not sore die will always be ▼artooua : and nsa 
cannot retain throogh life that respect and assiduity by 
wftidi he pleases tor a day or for a month. I do not» 
h ow eve r , pretend to haTe discovered that life has aaj 
tUr^ wame to be desired than a pradent and nrtaons 
marriage; there fo re know not what counsel togiveyoo, 

^ If you can quit your imagination of love and great* 
ness, and leaTe your hopes t»f preferment and hnUt 
raptures to try once more the fortune of litemtnre and 
industry, the way through France is now <^ien. We 
flatter ourselves that we shall cultiTate, with great dili*- 
gence, the arts of peace ; and every man will be wel- 
come among us who can teach us any thing we do not 
know. For your part, you will find all your old firiends 
willing to receive you. 

^ Reynolds still continues to increase in reputation 
and in ridies. Miss Williams, who very mndi lores 
youy goes on- in the old way. Miss Cotterd isstiU 
with Mrs. Porter. Miss Charlotte is married to Desn 
Lewis, and has three children. Mr. Levet has married 
a street^walker. But the gazette of my narration most 
now arrive to tell you, that Bathurst went physician to 
the army, and died at the Havannah. 

*^ I know not whether I have not sent you word that 
Huggins and Richardson are both dead. When we see 

7 [JohMon probably wrote ** the evils of life together.*' The 
words in Italicks, however, are not found in Baretti*8 original edition 
of this letter, but they may have been omitted inadvertently either in 
his transcript or at the press. Malomb.] 
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our enemies and friends gliding away before us, . let us 

not foi^t that we are subject to the general law of 

mortality, and shall soon be where our doom will be 

fixed for ever. 

" I pray God to bless you, and am. Sir, 

** Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.'" 
** Write soon/' • 

In 1763 he furnished to " The Poetical Calendar^ 
published by Fawkes and Woty, a character of Cdi- 
lins,* which he afterwards ingrafted into his entire life 
of that admirable poet, in the collection of lives which 
he wrote for the body of ♦English poetry, formed and 
published by the booksellers of London. His account 
of the melancholy depression with which Collins was 
severely afflicted, and which brought him to his grave, 
is, I think, one of the most tender and interesting pas- 
sages in the whole series of his writings. He also fl- 
avoured Mr. Hoole with the Dedication of his transia- 
tions of Tasso to the Queen,* which is so happily con- 
ceived and elegantly expressed, that I cannot but point 
it out to the peculiar notice of my readers." 

• " Madam, 

" To approach the high and illustrious has been in all agest 
the privilege of Poets ; and though translators cannot justly claiat 
the same honour, yet they naturally follow their authours^as at* 
tendants ; and I hope that in return for having enabled Tasso to 
diflfuse his fame through the British dominions, I may be introduced 
by him to the presence of Your Majesty. 

** Tasso has a peculiar claim to Your Majesty's favour, a» 
follower and panegyrist of the House ofEste, which has one common 
ancestor with the House of Hanover ; and in reviewing his life it 
is not easy to forbear a wish that he had lived in a happier time, 
when he might among the descendants of that illustrious family h^ve 
found a more liberal and potent patronage. 

" I cannot but observe, Maoam, how unequally reward Is pro* 

YOL, I. Z 
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aad worth were depreand bjr misfiirtiiiies, had giten 
aK a representaiioo of the %iire and manner of Dic- 
tion abv JoHXSox ! as he was then genendlj caUed f 
aad during m j first risit to London, whidi was Sat 
three months in 1760, Mr. Denid^ the poet, who was 
Gentleman's friend and oountiyman, flattered me with 



portioned to Merit, when I refkct that the happineas which ivai 
withheld from Tai f o is reserred for me ; and that the poem which 
ODce hardly procured to its authour the coantenance of the Princes 
of Perrara, hax attracted to ito translator the fon>urable notiee of a 

BaiTISH QUEBV. 

" Had this been the fate of Tasso, he would have been able U> 
bare celebrated the condescension of Youa Majbstt in nobler 1»- 
gaage» but could not have felt it with more ardent gratitude than, 

'* Madam, 

•* Youa Majesty's 

** Most faithful and devoted senant." 
^ As great men of antiquity, such as Scipio .^/ricanus had an 
epithet added to their names, in consequence of some celebnted 
action, so my illustrious friend was often called Dictionaat Jobv- 
sow. from that wonderful achievement of genius and labour, his 
*' Dictionary of the English Language ;*' the merit of which I oon* 
template with more and more admiration. 
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lic^s that he would introduoe me to Johnson, an honour 
of whidi I was very ambitious. But he never found 
an opportunity; which made me doubt that he had 
promised to do what was not in hb power ; till Johnson 
some years afterwards told me, ** Derrick, Sir^ might 
Tery wdl have introduced you. I had a kindness for 
Denicky and am sorry he is dead." 

In the summer of 1761, Mr. Thomas Sheridan was 
4tt Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upofi the English 
Ijanguage and Publick Speaking to large and respect- 
able audiences. I was often in his company, and heard 
lum frequently expatiate upon Johnson*s extraordinary 
knowledge, talents, and virtues, repeat his pointed 
aajrings, describe his particularities, and boast o£ Ins 
being his guest sometimes till two or three in the 
morning. At his house I hoped to have many oppor- 
"tonities of seeing the sage, as Mr. Sheridan obUgfngly 
assured me I should not be disappointed. 

When I returned to London in the end of 1762, to 
xny'sorprise and regret I found an irreconcileable dif- 
feoonce had taken place between Johnson and Sheri- 
dan. A pension of two hundred pounds a year had 
been given to Sheridan. Johnson, who, as has been al- 
jpeady mentioned, thought slightingly of Sheridan's art, 
flpon hearing that he was also pensioned, exclaime<^ 
^ What ! have they given iim a pension ? Then it is 
time for me to give up mine.** Whether this proceeded 
from a momentary indignation, as if it were an affront 
to his exalted merit that a player should be rewarded 
in the same manner with him, or was the sudden effect 
of a fit of peevishness, it was unluckily said, and, indeed, 
caaaot be justified. Mr. Sheridan's pensbn was granted 
to him not as a player, but as a sufferer in the cause 
of government^ when he was manager of the Theatre 

z 2 
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Rojal in Ireland, when paitiei ran high in 1753. And 
it must ako be aUowed ^t he was a man of literature 
and had considerabty improved the arts oi reading and 
speaking with distinctness and propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recollected that Mr. 
Sheridan taught pronunciation to Mr. Alexander Wed- 
derbume, whose sister was married to Sir Hanj 
Erskine, an intimate friend of Lord Bute, who was 
the favourite' of the King ; and surely the most out- 
rageous Whig will not maintain, that whatever ought 
to be the principle in the disposal of offices, a pensitm 
ought never to be granted from any bias of court 
connection. Mr. Macklin, indeed, shared with Mr. 
Sheridan the honour of instiiicting Mr. Wedderbume ; 
und though it was too late in life for a Caledonian to 
acquire the genuine English cadence, yet so successful 
were Mr. Wedderbume's instructors, and his own un- 
abating endeavours, that he got rid of the coarse part 
of his Scotch accent, retaining only as much of the 
" native wood-note wild," as to mark his country; 
v/hich, if any Scotchman should affect to forget, I 
should heartily despise him. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties which are to be encountered by those v^o 
have not had the advantage of an English education, 
he by degrees formed a mode of speaking, to whidi 
Englishmen do not deny the praise of elegance. 
Hence his distinguished oratory, which he exerted in 
his own country as an advocate in the Court of Ses- 
sion, and a ruling elder of the Kirky has had its fame 
and ample reward, in much higher spheres. When I 
look back on this noble person at Edinburgh, in situations 
so unworthy of his brilliant powers, and behold LoRO 
Loughborough at London, the change seems almost 
like one of the metamorphoses in Ovid, and as his two 
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preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave currency to 
his talents, we may say in the words of that poet, 
** Niam vos mutastis.'* 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable in- 
stance of successful parts and assiduity; because it 
affords animating encouragement to other gentlemen 
of North-Britain to try their fortunes in the southern 
part of the island, where they may hope to gratify their 
utmost ambition ; and now that we are one people by 
the Union, it would surely be illiberal to maintain, that 
they have not an equal -title with the natives of any 
other part of his Majesty's dominions. ' 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him 
repeated his sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan, without telling 
him what followed^ which was, that after a pau^e he 
added, ^ However, I am glad that Mr. Sheridan has 
a pension, for he is a very good man." Slieridan could 
never forgive his hasty contemptuous expression. It 
rankled in his mind ; and though I informed him of all 
that Johnson said, and that he would be very glad to 
meet him amicably, he positively declined repeated 
offers which I made, and once went off abruptly from a 
house where he and I were engaged to dine, because 
he was told that Dr. Johnson was to be there. I have 
no sympathetick feeling with such persevering resent- 
ment. It is painftil when there is a breach between 
those who have lived together socially and cordially ; 
and I wonder that there is not, in all such cases, a 
iQutual wish that it should be healed. I could perceive 
that Mr. Sheridan was by no means satisfied with 
Johnson's acknowledging him to be a good man. That 
could not sooth his injured vanity. I could not but smile, 
at the same time that I was offended, to observe She- 
ridan in the Life of Swift, which he afterwards pub- 
lished, attempting, in the writhings of his resentment. 
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to . depreciate Johnson, hj characteffiwig him aa *' ^ 
writer Qf gigantick fame, in these days of little mexk : '' 
that very Johnson whom he once so highly admired 
and venerftted. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of one 
of his most agreeable i^ources for amusement ia his 
lonely evenings ; for Sheridan^s well-informed» annBated, 
and bustling mind never suffered conversation to stag* 
nate ; and Mrs* Sheridan was a most agreeable com?* 
panion to an inteUectuat man. She was seasiUe* ing^ 
nious, unassuming, yet communicative. I recoUect, 
with satisfaction, many pleasing hours which I passed 
with her under the hospitable roof of her husbaad, who 
was to me a very kind friend. Her novel, entitled 
'^ Memoirs of Miss Sydney Biddulph,*' con^ns aa 
excellent moral, while it inculcates a future state of 
retribution ;^ and what it teaches is impressed upon the 

* My position has been very well illustrated by Mr. Belnham o( 
Bedford, in his Essay on Dramatick Poetry. *' The fashionable 
doctrine (says he) both of moralists and criticks in these times is, 
that virtue and happiness are constant concomitants ; and. it is re?* 
garded as a kind of dramatick impiety to maintain that virtue shonkl 
not be rewarded, nor vice punished in the last scene of the last act 
of every tragedy. This conduct in our modern poets is, howereri 
in my opinion, extremely injudicious ; for, it labours in vain to In* 
culcate a doctrine in theory^ which every one knows to be fidte ia 
fact, viz, that virtue in real life is always productive of happinen.; 
ai)d vice of misery. Thus Congreve concludes the Tragedy of ' The 
Mourning Bride* with the following foolish couplet : 

' For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
* And« though a late, a sure reward succeeds.' 

** When a man eminently virtuous^ a Brutus, a CbtQ, or a So- 
crates, finally sink under the pressure of accumulated misfortimei. 
we are not only, led to entertain a mare indignant hatred of vioe^ 
than if he rose from his distress, but we are inevitably induced to 
cherish the sublime idea thai a day of future retribution^ wilt arriia 
irhan lie shall veeeire not merely/ poetical, bat. real, and mabsteiilM 
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mind by a series of as 'deep distress as can affect hu* 
xnanity^ in the amiable and pious heroine who goes to 
her grare unrelieved, but resigned, and fiill of hope of 
*' heaven's mercy.*" Johnson paid her this high com- 
pliment upon it : '' I know not. Madam, that you have 
arightj iupon moral, principles, to make your readers 
suffer 80 much.** 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a 
bocdraeller's shop in Russell-street, Covent-^arden/ 
t(4d me that Johnson was very much his friend, and 
came frequently to his house, where he more thail 
<mce invited me to meet him : but by some unlucky 
accident or other he was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good'undefrstand* 
ing and talents, with the advantage of a liberal edocft* 
tion. Though somewhat pompous, he was an enter^ 
tainid^ companion ; and his literary performances haVe 
no inconsiderable share of merit. He was a friendly 
and very hospitable man. Both he and his wife, (wha 

joB&e*** Essays Philo9ophical> Htstorical, and Literary, London* 
1791, Vol. ILSTO.p. S17. 

. Tbis is well reasoned and well expressed. I wish, indeed that the 
idgenioiiB autbour had not thought iv necessary to introduce . any 
insUtficeof *'aman eminently virtuous;" as he would then have 
avcMded mentioning such a ruffian as Brutus under that description* 
Mr. Be Isham discovers in his ** Essays** so much reading and think* 
ing, and good composition, that [regret his not having been fortunate 
enough to be educated a member of otur excellent national esta^ 
blishment. Had he not been nursed in nonconformity, he probaUf 
would not have been tainted with those heresies (as I sincerely, and 
on no slight investigation, think them) l|oth in religion and poG- 
ticks, which, while 1 read, I am sure, with candour, I cannot read 
willuiut offence. 

t-.N04 8.->*The very place where I MS fbrtuahte ^nhmgh to be' 
introdueed to the illtistriotts subject of this work^ deserves to be par*- 
tioolarly marited. I never pasa by it vrithotit fbeling: reverenee bmA 
fcgfiat* 
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wladi be used to Yiat. >Ir. Davies recollected several 
cf Joinsons niiii ilih sajii^s^ and vas €»e of the 
bat of the iDanj imitaion of his roioe and manner^ 
vUe lelatmi^ them. He increased my impatience 
■Kxe an4 oioffe to see the extraordinaij man w|iose 
wofks I higUy valued, and vhoae conversation wis 
xqwcted to be so pecniiarlj excellent. 

At last, on 3Ionday the l6th of 3Iar« when I was 
sitting in 3fr. Davies^s back-parlour, after having dnndc 
tea with him and 3[rs. Davies, Johason unexpectedlj 
<3une into the shop;^ and Air. Davies having perceived 
him through the glass-doc^* io the room in which we 
were sitting, advancing towanis us^ — he announced his 

« Mr. Murphj, in hh ** Essay on the life and Gentus of Dr. 
JohnM>n," hx<i given an accoant of this meeting considerably different 
from mine, I am persuaded without any consciousness of erroar. 
Htt memory-, at the end of near thirty years, has undoubtedly de- 
ceived him, and he supposes himself to have been present at a 
scene, which he has probably heard inaccurately described by others, 
lo my note taken on the vert/ day^ in which I am confident I Marked 
every thing material that passed, no mention is made of this gen- 
tleman ; and 1 am sure, that I should not have omitted one so well 
Icnown in the literary world. It may easily be imagined that this my 
Unit interview with Dr. Johnson, with all its circumstances, made a 
strong impression on my mind, and would be registered with pecu- 
liar attention. 

[It is remarkable, that io the editions of Murphy*s Life of Johnson, 
jMiblished Mubsequently to the appearance of this note, in 1791, he 
never corrected the mis-statement here mentioned. Malone.] 

[Mr. Malone is mistaken here as to dates. The appearance of 

this note could not be in '1791, as Murphy*s Life was not published 

t ill i793.Thc note then appeared in Mr. Boswell's Second Edition, 

^ ^H. octavo. Mr. Murphy had no subsequent connection with the 

publicntionicither of hisLife of Johnson, or of Johnson^s works. A. CO 
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awfuUapproach to me, somewhat in the manner of an 
actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet 
on the appearance of his father's ghost, ** Look, my 
Lord, it comes." I found that I had a very perfect 
idea . of Johnson's figure, 7rom the portrait of him. 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he had pub* 
Ushed bis Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his 
easy chair in deep meditation ; ^hich was the first pic- 
ture his friend did for him, which Sir Joshua very 
kindly presented to me, and from which an engraving 
has been made for this work. Mr. Davies mentioned 
my name, and respectfully introduced me to him. I 
was. much agitated ; and recollecting his prejudice 
against the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said to 
Davies, " Don't tell him where I come from." — "From 
Scotland,.*' cried Davis, roguishly. ** Mr. Johnson (said 
I) I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot help 
it." I am willing to flatter myself that I meant this as 
light pleasantry to sooth and conciliate him, and not as 
an humiliating abasement at the expence of my country. 
But however that might be, this speech was somewhat 
unlucky ; for with that quickness of wit for which he 
was so remarkable, he seized the expression *^ come 
from Scotland," which I used in the sense of being of 
that country ; and, as if I had said that I had come 
away from it,* or left it, retorted, " That, Sir, I find, 
is what a very great many of your countrymen cannot 
help." This stroke stunned me a good deal ; and when 
we had sat down, I felt myself not a little embarrassed, 
and apprehensive of what might come next. He then . 
addressed himself to Davies: ^^ What do you think of 
Garrick ? He has refused me an order for the play for 
Miss Williams, because he knows the house will be full, . 
and that an order wiU be worth three shillings." liag^v, 
to take any opening to get into conversation with him, 
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I Yentored to say, '< O, Sir, I cannot tfaink Mn Gar- 
ridL would grudge such a trifle to you*** ^ Sir, (add 
he^ with a stem look,) I have known David Ganick 
longer than you have done : and I know no right yon 
have to talk to me on the subject** Periiapa I desentd 
this check ; for it was rather {nresuflipCnoas in nMvn 
entire stranger, to express any doubt of the justice oC 
his animadversion upon his old acquaintance and pupfl.^ 
I now felt myself much mortified^ and began to tMak 
that the hope which I had long indulged of obtainiBg 
his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had not 
my ardour been uncommonly strong, and my resdntm 
uncommonly persevering, so jough a reception might 
have deterred me for ever from making any further iflt* 
tempts. Fortunately, however, I remained npon tbe 
field not wholly discomfited ; and was soon rewarded bf 
hearing some of his conversation, of which I preserved 
the following short minute, without marking the ques> 
tions and observations by which it was produced. 

" People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who 
imagine that an authour is gpreater in private life than 
other men. Uncommon parts require uncommon op* 
portunities for their exertion. 

^* In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of reil 
consequence.. Great strength or great wisdom is dt 
much value to an individual. But in more polished 
times there are people to do every thing for money ; 
and then there are a number of other superiorities, sudi 

s That this was a momentary sally against Garrick there can be no 
doubt ; for at Johnson's desire he had, some years befbre, giten a 
benefit-night at bis theatre to this very person, by which she had got 
two hundred pounds. Johnson, indeed, upon idl other oocasioMt 
when 1 was in his company, praised the very liberal charity of Gar-^ 
nek*. I once mentioned to him, " It is obaenred. Sir, that you at- 
tack Garrick yourself but will suffer nobody else to do it** Johnsov, 
(uttling) «« Why». Sir, that u trae." 
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as those of bvth and fcHtune, aad rank, that dissipate 
men's attention, and leave no extraordinary share of 
respect for personal and intellectual superiority. This 
is wisely ordered by Providence, to preserve some 
equality among mankind.** 

^ Sir, this book (| The Elements of Criticism/ which 
he bad taken up,) is a pretty essay, and deserves to be 
held in some estimation, though much of it is chime- 
rical/' • 

■ 

Speaking of one who with m<»re than ordinary bold- 
nesd attacked publick measures and the royal family, he 
said, " I think he is safe from the law, hut he is an 
abusive scoundrel ; and instead of applying to my Liord 
Chief Justice to punish him, I would send half a dozen 
ftotmen and have him well ducked." 

*' The notion of liberty amiiaes the people of Eng- 
land, and hdips to keep off the tisdium vita. When 
a butcher tdls you that his heart bleeds for his country^ 
he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling/' 

** Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratoiy. 
BidUci^ has gone down before him, and, I doabt„ Der- 
rick is his enemy .^ 

'* Derrick may do very well, as long as he can opt- 
mo his character ; but the moment his character gets 
up with him, it is all over." 

It is, however^ but just to record, that seme years 
afterwards, when I reminded him of this sarcasm, he 
said, '* Well, but Derrick has now got a character tiiat 
he need not run away from." 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour 
of his conversation, and regretted that I was drawB 
away from it by an engagement at another place* I 

^ Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon Oratory at Balh^ 
wiMre Derrick was Master of the Ceremonies.; or, as the phrase h^ 
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kid fin* a |Hrt of IIk cTonig; beai kfk dbw whh Ub, 
wmihadraiMMnd to make «o obKmlioB nov and tkai, 
windi he ROOTed tctt cnrillT ; lo thai I was stttkfied 
that tfaou^ thefe was a nmgh D cas in his nannery Ihoe 
was no ill-Datiire in his dispostkn. Danes foDoved 
ne to the door, and when I oomphqiied to him a Ettk 
of the hard blows which the great man had given m^ 
he kindlj took upon him to console me br sajio^ 
^ Don^ be uneasjr. I can see he likA you yeiy weU.*" 
A tew dajs afterwards I called on Davies^ and adrcd 
him if he thought I might take the liberty of waitii^ 
on 3fr. Johnson at his chambers in the Temple. He 
said I certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson would 
take it as a compliment. So on Tuesdaythe 24th oT 
3Iay, after having been enfifreoed by the witty sallies of 
31essieiirs Thomton, Wilkes, Churchill, and Lloyd, with 
whom I had passed the moniing, I boldly repaired to 
Johnson. His Chambers were on the first floor of No. If 
Inner-Temple-lane, and I entered them with an im- 
pression given me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edin- 
burgh, who had been introduced to him not long before, 
and described his having '^ found the Giant in his den;'' 
an expression, which, when I came to be pretty well 
acquainted with Johnson, I repeated to him, and he 
was diverted at this picturesque account of himselfl 
Dr. Blair had been presented to him by Dr. James For- 
dyce. At this time the controversy concerning the 
pieces published by Mr. James Macpherson^ as transhh 
tions from Ossian, was at its height. • Johnson had all 
along denied their authenticity ; and, what was still 
more provoking to their admirers, maintained that they 
had no merit. The subject having been introduced by 
Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair relying on the internal evi- 
denee of their antiquity, asked Dr. Johnson whether he 
thought any man of a modern age could have written 
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such poems ? Johnson replied, *^ Yes, Su*, many men^ 
many women,, and many children." Johnson at this 
time, did not know that Dr. Blair had just published a 
Dissertation, not only defending their authenticity, but 
.seriously ranking them with the poems of Homer and 
Vir^ ; and when he was afterwards informed o£ this 
circumstance, he expressed some displeasure at Dr. For- 
dyce's having suggested the topick, and said, *^ I am 
not sorry that they got thus much for their pains, ^ir, 
it was like leading one to talk of a book, when the 9u* 
thdur is concealed behind the door.'* 

He received me very courteously; but, it must be 
/confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and morn- 
ing dress, were sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of 
dl<>aths looked very rusty ; he had on a little old shri- 
veiled unpowdered wig, which was too small for his head; 
his shirt-neck and knees of his breeches were loose ; his 
black worsted stockings ill drawn up ; and he had a 
pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. But all 
these slovenly particularities were forgotten the moment 
that he began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do 
not recollect, were sitting with him ; and when they 
went away, I also rose ; but he said to me, ^' Nay, 
don't go." — ^^' Sir, (said I,) I am afraid that I intrude 
upon you. It is benevolent to allow me to sit and hear 
you." He seemed pleased with this compliment, which 
I sincerely paid him, and answered, *< Sir, I am obliged 
to any man who visits me." — I have preserved the fol- 
lowing short minute of what passed this day. 

** Madness frequently discovers itself merely by un- 
necessary deviation from the usual modes of the world. 
My poor friend Smart shewed the disturbance of his 
mind, by falling upon his knees, and sajring his pnLjgfs 
in the street, or in any pther unusual place. Now 9l> 
though,' rationally speaking, it is greater madness not 
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toprsf fliall, tfaui toprmfm Smart did, I «m afindd 
Aere are lo many who do not prajT* that their asder- 
ataafii^ is not called ia qoertkai.*' 

C a u e et uiu g this onfbrtaDale poet, Christopher Smart, 
wIm> was oonfined in a madJioose, he had, at anotbor 
tiaie, the foUowin^ cooversatioQ with Dr. Buraej.— 
Burnet. " How does poor Smait do, Sr ; is he l^etjr 
to recover ? * Johnsox. ^ It seems as if his miod had 
ceased to struggle with the disease; for he grows ftt 
apoB it.* BcsNEY. *^ Perhaps, Sir, that maj be {rom 
want of exerdse.** Johnson. ^ No, Sir; he has 
partly as much exercise as he used to have, tor be digs 
in the garden. Indeed, befiore his confinement, he und 
for exercise to walk to the ale-house; but he was off' 
ried back again. I did not think he ought to be shiit 
up. His infirmities were not noxious to society: He 
insisted on people praying with him ; and I'd as lief 
pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another chaige 
was, that he did not love clean linen ; and I have no 
passion for it.** — 

Johnson continued. *' Mankind have a great aver- 
sion to intellectual labour ; but even supposing know- 
ledge to be easily attainable, more people would be 
content to be ignorant than would take even a littk 
trouble to acquire it. 

** The morality of an action depends on the motive 
from which we act. If I fling half a crown to a beggar 
with intention to break his head, and he picks it up 
and buys victuals with it, the physical efiect is good ; 
but with respect to me, the action is very wrong. So, 
religious exercises, if not performed with an intention 
to please Goi>, avail us nothing. As our Saviour says 
of those who perform them from other motives, ^ VerOjr 
they have their reward/ 

** The Christian religion has very strong ^Videnoes. 
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It, indeed, appears in some degree strange to reasqn ; 
but in History we have undoubted facts^ against wh]di> 
in reasoning d priori, we have more arguments than we 
have for them ; but then, testimony has great weighty 
and casts the balance. I would recommend to every 
man whose faith is yet unsettled, Grotius, — ^Dr. Pear- 
sonr— ^md Dr. Clarke/' 

Talking of Garrick, he said, *' He is the first man 
in the world tor sprightly conversation/' 

When I rose a second time, he again pressed me to 
stay, which [ did. 

He told me;, that he generally went abroad at four m 
the afternoon, and seldom came home till two in die 
fnorning. I took the liberty to ask if he did oqt think 
it wrong to live thus, and not -make more use of his 
l^at talents. He owned it was a bad habit. Ctai ve-t 
viewiog, at the distance of many years, my journal -of 
this period, I wonder how, at jny first visit, I ventured 
to talk to him so freely^ and that he bore it with so 
jnueh indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to 
&vour me with bis company one evexueog at my lodg* 
ings ; and, as I took my leave, shodc me cordiaUy by 
the hand. It is aln^t needless to add, that I felt no 
little elation at having now so happily established an 
acquaintance of which I had been so long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus 
minutely circumstantial, when it is considered that the 
acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was to me a most valuable 
acquisition, and laid the foundation of whatever instruc- 
tion and entertainment they may receive from my col- 
lections concerning the great subject of the work mbkii 
they are^now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday; June 13, at 
which time I recollect no part of his conversaUoD, ex- 
cept that when I told him I had been, to see Johnacm 
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ride upon three horses, he said, ** Such a man, Sir, 
should be encouraged ; for his performances shew the 
extent of the human powers in one instance, and thus 
tend to raise our opinion of the faculties of man. He 
shews what may be attained hj persevering -applicatioD ; 
so that every man may hope, that by giving as nmdi 
application, although perhaps he may nev^r ride three 
horses at a time, or dance upon a wire, yet he maj 
be equally expert in whatever profession he has chosen 
to pursue.** 

He again shook me by the hand' at parting, and 
asked me why I did not come oftener to him. Trust- 
ing that I was now in his good graces, I answered, that 
he had not given me much encouragement, and reminded 
him of the check I had received from him at our first 
interview. " Poh, poh ! (said he, with a complacent 
smile,) never mind these things. Come to me as often 
as you can. I shall be glad to see you.** 

I had learnt that his place of frequent resort was the 
Mitre tavern in Fleet-street, where he loved to sit up 
late, and I begged I might be allowed to pass an even- 
ing with him there soon, which he promised I should. 
'A few days afterwards I met him near Temple-bar, 
about one o'clock in the morning, and asked if he would 
then go to the Mitre. " Sir, (said he) it is too late ; 
they won't let us in. But I'll go with you another night 
with all my heart." 

A revolution of some importance in my plan of life 
had just taken place ; for instead of procuring a com- 
mission in the foot-guards, which was my own inclina- 
tion, I had, in compliance with my father's wishes, 
agreed to study the law, and was soon to set out for 
Utrecht, to hear the lectures of an excellent Civilian in 
that University, and then to proceed on my traveb. 
Though very desirous of obtaining Dr. Johnson's advice 
and instructions on tHp mode of pursuing **^^ Hudies, I 
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was at this time so t)ccupied, shall I call it ? or so dis- 
sipated by the amusements of London, that our next 
meeting was not till 'Saturday, June 25, when happen*- 
ing to dine at Clifton's eating-house, in Butcher-row, I 
was' surprised to perceive Johnson come in and take his 
seat at another table. The mode of dining, or rather 
being fed, at such houses in London, is well known to 
many to be particularly unsocial, as there is no Ordi- 
nary," or united company, but each person has his own 
mess, and is under no obligation to hold any intercourse 
with anyone. A- liberal and full-minded man, how- 
ever, who loves to talk, will break through this churlish 
and unsocial restraint. Johnson and an Irish gentleman 
got into a dispute concerning the cause of some part of 
mankind being black. " Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) it 
has been accounted for in three ways : either by sup*, 
posing that they are the posterity of Ham, who was 
cursed ; or that Gk)D at first created two kinds of men, 
one black and another white ; or that by the heat of 
the' sun the skin is scorched, and so acquires a sooty 
hue. This matter has been much canvassed among na- 
turalists, but has never been brought to any certain 
issue.*' What the Irishman said is totally obliterated 
fix)m my mind; but I remember that he became very 
warm and intemperate in his expressions : upon which 
Johnson rose, and quietly walked away. When he 
had retired, his antagonist took his revenge, as he 
thought, by saying, ^ He ha» a most ungainly figure, 
and an a£Eectation of pomposity, unworthy of a man of. 
genius.* 

Johnson had not observed that I was in the room. I 
followed him, however; and' he agreed to meet me in 
the evening at the Mitre. I called on him, and we went 
thither at nine. We had a good supper, and port wine, 
<xf' which he- then' sometimnf drank* a bottle. The 

YOL. I, 2 a 
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orthodox high-church sound of the MiT&E^ — ^the figure 
and manner of the celebrated Samuel Johxsok, — 
the extraordinary power and precision of his conversa- 
tion, and the pride aiising from finding myself admitted 
as his companion, produced a variety of sensations, and 
a pleasing elevation of mind beyond what I had ever 
before experienced. I find in my Journal the following 
minute of our conversation, which, though it will give 
but a very faint notion of what passed, is, in some de- 
gree, a valuable record ; and it will be curious in this 
view, as shewing how habitual to his mind were some 
opinions which appear in his works. ^ 

** Colley Gibber, Sir, was by no means a blockhead : 
but by arrogating to himself too much, he was in dan- 
ger of losing that degree of estimation to which he was 
entitled. His friends gave out that he intended his 
birth-day Odes should be bad : but that was not the 
case, Sir ; for he kept them many months by him, and 
a few years before he died he shewed me one of them, 
with great solicitude to render it as perfect as might be, 
and I made sottie corrections, to which he was not very 
willing to submit. I remember the following couplet 
in allusion to the King and himself; 

* Perch'd on the eagle's soaring wing, 
' The lowly linnet loves to sing.' 

Sir, he had heard something of the fabulous tale of the 
wren sitting upon the eagle's wing, and he had applied 
it to a linnet. Gibber's familiar style, however, was 
better than that which Whitehead has assumed. Grand 
nonsense is insupportable. Whitehead is but a little 
man to inscribe verses to players." 

I did not presume to controvert this censure, which 
was tinctured with his prejudice against players, but I 
could not help thinking that a dramatick poet might 
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with propriety pay a compUment to an eminent per* 
former, as Whitehead has very happily done in his 
verses to Mr. Garrick. 

** Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate poet. He has 
not a bold imagination, nor much comipand of words. 
The obscurity in which he has involved himself will not 
persuade us that he is sublime. His Elegy in a church- 
yard has a happy selection of images, but I don't like 
what are called his great things. His ode which begins 

' Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 
* Con fusion -on thy banners wdit!' 

has been celebrated for its abruptness, and plunging- 
into the subject all at once. But such arts as these 
have no merit, unless when they are original. We 
admire them only once ; and this abruptness has nothing; 
new in it. We have had it often before. Nay, we have 
it in the old song of Johnny ^mstrong : 

' Is there ever a man in all Scotland, 
• * From the highest estate to the lowest degree, &c.* 

And then. Sir, 

' Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland, t 

* And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.* 

T^here, now, you plunge at once into the subject. You^ 
have no previous narration to lead you to it. — ^The two 
next lines in that Ode are, I think, very good : 

' Though fann*d by conquest's crimson wing* 
' They mock the air with idle state .' " ^ 

Here let it be observed, that although his opinion of 
Gray's poetry was widely ditfer^nt from mine, and I 

"7 My friend Mr. Malone, in. his valaable comments on Shakapeare* 
has traced in that great poet the dU^da membra of these lines* 

a A 2 
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believe from that of most men of taste, fay wfaom it ii 
vith: justice bighLj admired, there is certainlj nncfa 
absurdity in the clamour which has been raised, as if 
be had been culpably i^^^riou8 to the merit of that bod, 
and had been actuated by enry. Alas ! ye little stot* 
sighted diticks. could Johnson be envious of the talob 
of any of his contemporaries? That his opinioa on tliii 
subject was what in private and in publick he ad- 
fonnly expressed, regardless of what others might thii^ 
we may wonder, and perhaps regret ; but it is shaUmr 
and unjust to charge him with expressing what he did 
not think. 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishingtoavri 
mysdf of the opportunity which I fortunatdij had tf 
itansulting a sage, to hear whose wisdom, I concavei 
m the ardour of youthful imagination, that men fiDal 
with a noUe enthusiasm for intellectual improvetneot 
would gladly have resorted from distant landau— I 
opened my mind to him ingenuously, and gave bun a 
little sketch of my life, to which he was |deased to 
listen with great attention. 

T acknowledged, that though educated very strirth 
in the principles of Hligion, I had fat some time been 
misled into a certHin degree of infidelity ; but that 1 
ivas corae now to a better way of thinking, and wm 
lully satisfied of the truth of the Christian revelaticiii, 
though 1 was not clear as to every point considered to 
be orthodox. Being at all times a curious examino- of 
the human mind, and pleased with an undisguised dis- 
play of what had passed in it, he called to me with 
Warmth, " Give me your hand; I have taken a liktng 
to you,". He then begaii to descant upon the foice t£ 
testimony, and the little we could know of final causes; 
80 that the objectioas of,- why was it so ? or why wis 
it not so ? ou§^t not to disturb us : addbigj that be 
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himsdf had at one period been guilty of a tempoiwy 
neglect of religion, but that It was not the 'reralt of 
argument, but mere absence of thought. 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry^ 
I was agreeably surprized when he expressed the iitdk 
lowing very liberal sentiment, which has the additional 
value of obviating an objection to our holy religion^ 
founded upon the discordant tenets of Christians them^ 
sdves: ^For my part. Sir, I think all ChidstiMci^ 
whether Pajnsts or Protestants, agree in the essential 
articles, »ad that their differences are trivial^ and rather 
political than religious." 

We talked of belief in ghosts. He said, *• Sir, E 
make a distinction between what a man may ex[p6» 
rience by the mere strength of his imagination, and 
what imagination cannot possibly produce. Thus, sufK 
pose I should think that I saw a form, and heard a voice 
cry, * Johnson, you are a very wicked fellow, and uik 
less you repent you will certainly be punished;' m]f 
own un worthiness is so deeply impressed upon mymilM^ 
that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, and therei- 
fore I should not believe that an external communion 
tion had been made to me. But if a form should appear^ 
and a voice should tell me that a particular man had 
died at a particular place, and a particular hour, a fact 
wbidi I had no apprehension of, nor any means of 
knowing, and this fact,* with all its circumstances^ 
i^ould afterwards be unquestionably proved, I should^ 
in that Ga8e,4)e persuaded that I had supernatural inteli^ 
ligenoe imparted to nm.'' 

Here it is proper, once tor all, to give a true and fyit 
statement of Johnson's way of thinking upon the <]ue»- 
tioD, whether departed spirits are ever permitted i^ 
i^ppesr in this wcnid, or in any way to op^^te upoa 
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human life. He has been ignorantly misrepresented as 
weakly credulous upon that subject; and therefore^ 
though I feel an inclination to disdain and treat with 
silent contempt so foolish a notion concerning my illus- 
trious friend, yet as I find it has gained ground, it is 
necessary to refute it. The real fact then is, that 
Johnson had a very philosophical mind, and such a 
jrational respect for testimony, as to make him submit 
Jiis understanding to what was authentically proved, 
though he could not comprehend why it was so. Bang 
thus disposed, he was willing to enquire into the truth 
of any relation of supernatural agency, a general belief 
of which has prevailed in all nations and ages. But so 
far was he from lieing a dupe of implicit faith, that he 
examined the matter with a jealous attention, and no 
man was more ready to refute its falsehood when he had 
discovered it. Churchill, in his poem entitled " The 
Ghost/* availed himself of the absurd credulity imputed 
to Johnson, and drew a caricature of him under the 
name of " Pomposd,** representing him as one of the 
Jbelievers of the story of a Ghost in Cock-lane, which, 
in the year 1762, had gained very general credit in 
J iOndon. Many of my readers, I am convinced, are to 
Ihis hour under an impression that Johnson was thus 
foolishly deceived. It will therefore surprize them a 
good deal when they are informed upon undoubted au- 
thority, that Johnson was one of those by whom the 
imposture was detected. The story had become so 
popular, that he thought it should be investigated ; and 
in this research he was assisted by the Reverend Dr. 
Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, the great detector 
i)f impostures ; who informs me, that after the gentle- 
jmen who went and examined into the evidence were 
natisfied of its falsity, Johnson wrote in their presence 
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an account of it, which was published in the news* 
papers and Gentleman's Magazine, and undeceived the 
world. ® 

Our conversation proceeded. *' Sir, (said he,) I am 
a friend to subordination, as most conducive to the hapjn- 

* The account was as follows : " On the night of the 1st of Fe- 
bruary, many genthemen eminent for their rank and character, were, 
by the invitation of the Reverend Mr. Aldiich, of Clerkenwell, 
assembled at his house, for the examination of the noises supposed 
to be made by a departed spirit, for the detection of some enormous 
crime. 

** About ten at night the gentlemen met in the chamber in which 
the girl, supposed to be disturbed by a spirit, had, with proper 
caution, been put to bed by several ladies. They sat rather more 
than an hour, and hearing nothing, went down stairs, when they 
interrogated the father of the girl, who denied, in the strongest 
terms, any knowledge or belief of fraud. 

" The supposed spirit had before publickly promised, by an 
affirmative knock, that it would attend one of the gentlemen into the 
Tault under the church of St John, Clerkenwell, where the body is 
deposited, and give a token of her presence there, by a knock upon 
her coffin ; it was therefore determined to make this trial of the 
existence or veracity of the supposed spirit. 

*' While they were enquiring and deliberating, they were sum- 
moned into the girl's chamber by some ladies who were near her 
bed, and who had heard knocks and scnitches When the gentle- 
men entered, the girl declared that she^elt the spirit like a mouse 
upon her back, and was required to hold her hands out of bed. From 
that time, though the spirit was very solemnly required to manifest 
Its existence by appearance, by impression on the hand or body of 
any present, by scratches, knocks, or any other agency, no evidence 
of any preternatural power was exhibited. 

'* The spirit was then very seriously advertised that the person to 
•whom the promise was made of striking the coffin, was then about 
to visit the vault, and that the performance of the promise was then 
claimed. The company at one o'clock went in^ the church, and 
the gentleman to whom the promise was made, went with another 
into the vault. The spirit was solemnly required to perform its pro- 
mbe, but nothing more than silence ensued : the person sup|X)sed to 
b6 accused by the spirit, then went down with several others, but 
no effect was perceived. Upon their return they examined the girf» 
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jiess of aodety. There is a. reciprocal pleaauie in gt- 
Teraiog and being governed." - 

" Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we now btie 
as an authour, and he is a very worthy man too. He 
has been loose in his principles, but he is conHiigri|i>fet.' 

I mentioned Mallet's tragedy of " Elvira," whidi 
had been, acted the preceding winter- at DrmrjAxoi, 
and that the Honourable Andrew ErsfiiRe, Mr. Den^ 
ster» and myself, had joined in writing a pamphlet ea- 
titled, " Critical Strictures " against it.^ Tlut the 
mildness of Dempster's disposition had, however, »■ 
lented ; and he had candidly said, " We have hardly ■ 
right to abuse this tragedy ; for bad as it is, how tib 
should either of vs be to write one not aear so good" 
Johnson. " Why no, Sir ; this is not just teaaoaag. 
You may abuse a tragedy, though you cannot wrik 
one. You may scold a carpenter who has made you ■ 
bad table, though you cannot make a table. It is not 
your trade to make tables." 

When I talked to him of the paternal estate towbidi 
I was heir, he said, " Sir, let me tell you, that to be i 
Scotch landlord, where you have a number of families 
dependent upon you, aud attached to you, is, perhsfiit 
as high R situation as humanity can arrive at. A ■»• 
chant upon the 'Change of London, with a hundred 
thousand pounds, is nothing; an English Duke, witbu 
immense fortune, is nothing : he has no tenants tIu 

but could draw no confession from her. Between two and tbnc ik 
desired ond was permitled to go home with her fitther. 

" It is, therefore, the opinion of the whole ossembly, thst tk 
child hns some art of making or count erfeitiag a panic:u]>r oMb 
and that there is no agency of any higher cause." 

' The Critical Review, in which Mallet himself sometimes wnitc^ 
characterised this pamphlet as " the crude efforts of envy, pclalanci; 
and self-conceit." There being thus three epithets, we the Ihnc 
•itthonrslisd & humourous cootention how each abouldbe tu 
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consider themselFes as under his patriarchal care, and 
who will follow him into the field upon an emergency/' 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord had 
been formed upon what he had heard of the Highland 
Chiefs ; for it is long since a lowland landlord has been 
so curtailed in his feudal authority, that he has little 
more influence over his tenants than an English land* 
lord; and of late years most of the Highland Chie& 
have destroyed, by means too well known, the princely 
power which they once enjoyed.' 

He proceeded : '^ Your going abroad^ Sir, and break- 
ing off idle habits, may be of great importance to you. 
I would go where there are courts and learned men. 
There is a great deal of Spain that has not been peram* 
bulated. I would have you go thither. A man of in- 
feriour talents to yours may furnish us with useful ob- 
servations upon that country." His supposing me, at 
that period of life, capable of writing an account of my 
travels that would deserve to be read, elated me not a 
little. 

I appeal to every impartial reader whether tliis faith* 
fill detail of his frankness, complacency, and kindness 
to a young .man, a stranger and a Scotchman, does not 
refute the unjust opinion of the harshness of his general 
demeanour. His occasional reproofs of folly, impudence, 
or impiety., and even the sudden sallies of his constitu- 
tional irritability of temper, which have been preserved 
£br tiie poignancy of theu* wit, have produced that 
opinion among those who have not considered that such 
instances, though collected by Mrs. Piozzi into a small 
volume, and read over in a few hours, were, in fact, 
scattered through a long series of years : years in which 
his time was chiefly spent in instructing and delighting 
mankind by his writings and conversation, in acts of 
jnety to God, and good-will to men. 
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I complained to him that I had not yet a(!qnind 
much knowledge ; and asked bis advice as to my studin 
He said, " Don't talk of study- now. I will gire yoo t 
plan ; but it will require some time to cxinsider of it" 
** It is very good in you (I replied,) to allow me to bt 
with you thus. Had it been foretold to me some yen 
ago that I should pass an evening with the autbourrf 
the Rambler, how should I have exulted ! " Wbatl 
tben expressed was sincerely from the heart. He was 
satisfied that it was, and cordially answered, " ST,Iiin 
glad we have met. I hope we shall pass many evemog; 
and mornings too, tc^ether." We finished a couplet/ 
bottles of port, and sat till between one and two ui At 
morning. 

He wrote this year in the Critical Review the accomrt 
of " Telemachus, a Mask»" by the Reverend Georsf 
Graham, of Eton College. The subject of this beautiliil 
poem was particularly interesting to Johnson, wbo had 
much experience of " the conflict of opposite prindples,' 
which he describes as " The contention between pleasure 
and virtue, a stru^le which will always be continiKd 
while the present system of nature shall subsist ; Dot 
can history or [wetry exhibit more than pleasure tri- 
umphing over virtue, and virtue subjugating pleasure-' 

As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will freijuently appear a 
this narrative, I shall endeavour to make my readers id 
some degree acquainted with his singular character. Hf 
was a native of Ireland, and a contemporary with Mr. 
Burke, ut Trinity College, Dublin, but did not then 
give much promise of future celebrity.' He, however, 

■ [Goldsmith got b premium at a Christmas eitami nation in TinUy 
College, Dublin, which I have leen. Kkabnby.] 

[A premium obtained at the Christmas esBmtnatioa is genersU; 
more honourable than any other, because it ascertaina the pcim 
who receives it to be the first in literary merit. At the other a- 
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observed to Mr. Malone, that, "though he made no 
g^at figure in mathematicks, which was a study in much 
repute there, he could turn an Ode of Horace into Eng- 
lish better than any of them.'' He afterwards studied 
physick at Edinburgh, and upon the Continent : and I 
have been informed, was enabled to pursue his travels 
on foot, partly by demanding at Universities to enter 
the lists as a disputant, by which, according to the cus- 
tom of many of them, he was entitled to the premium 
of a crown, when luckiij^ for him his challenge was not 
accepted ; so that, as I once observed to Dr. Johnson, he 
disputed his parage through Europe. He then came 
to England, and was employed successively in the capa- 
cities of ah usher to an academy, a corrector of the 
press, a reviewer, and a writer for a newspaper. He 
had sagacity enough to cultivate assiduously the ac- 
quaintance of Johnson, and his faculties were gradually 
enlarged by the contemplation of such a model. To me 
and many others it appeared that he studiously copied 
the manner of Johnson, though, indeed, upon a smaller 
scale. 

At this time I think he had published nothing with 
his name, though it was pretty generally known that 
one Dr. Goldsmith was the authour of ** An Enquiry 
into the present State of polite Learning in Europe," 
and of " The Citizen of the World," a series of letters 
supposed to be written from London by a Chinese.^ 
No man had the art of displaying with more advantage 

aminations, the person thus distinguished may be only the second in 
merit ; he who has previously obtained the same honorary reward, 
sometimes receiving a written certificate that he was the1>bst an- 
swerer. It being a rule that not more than one premium should be 
adjudged to the same person in one year. See p. 273. Malonb.] 
^ [He had also published in 1759, "The Bbb, being Essays on 
the most interesting subjects." M alone.] 
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«B a writer, whatever literary aoquiaitioiis he made. 
'^ Nihil quod tetigit nan ornenitr ^ His mind resembled 
.a fertile, but tbin soil. Tbore was a qiiidc, but not a 
atrcHig v^;etation, of whatever chanced to be thrown 
«iipon it. No deep root could be struck. The oak of 
the forest did not grow there : but the degant shnib- 
htry and the fragrant parterre appeared in gay suooessioo. 
.It has been generally circulated and b^eved that be 
mm a mere fool in conversation ; ^ but, in truth, this 
hm been greatly exaggerated. He had, no doubt, a 
more than common share of that hurry of ideas which 
we often find in his countrymen, and which sometinas 
produces a laughable confu^on in expressing them. He 
was very much what the French call un etburdi^ and 
from vanity and an eager desire of being conspicuous 
wherever he was, he frequently talked carelessly with- 
out knowledge of the subject, or even without thought 
HUs person was short, his countenance coarse and vul- 
gar, his deportment that of a scholar awkwardly affect- 
ing the easy gentleman. Those who were in any wqr 
distinguished, excited envy in him to so ridiculous an 
excess, that the instances of it are hardly credible. When 

3 See bis Epitaph in Westminster Abbey, wriUen by Dr. Johnaos. 

4 In allusion to this, Mr. Horace Walpole, who admired his writingr, 
sud he was '< an inspired idiot; ** and Garrick described him as one 

" — for shortness call'd Noll, 

*' Who wrote like an angel, and talk'd like poor Poll.'* 
Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned to me that he frequently heard 
Goldsmith talk warmly of the pleasure of being liked, and observe 
how hard it would be if literary excellence should preclude a man 
from that satisfaction, which he perceiyed it often did, from the enty 
which attended it ; and therefore Sir Joshua was convinced that be 
was intentionally more absurd, in order to lessen himself tn social 
tnteroourse, trusting that his character would be sufficiently suj^xwted 
by his works. If it indeed was his intention to appear absurd in com- 
pany, he was often very successful. But with due deference to Sir 
Joshua's ingenuity, I think tlieM^jectvnto» refined. 
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mocompamwimg two bcandful young ladies ^ with their 
mother «■ m tour in France, he was seriously angry that 
more atteatioB was paid to them than to him ; and onoe 
at the esfaifaitioD of the Fantoccim in London, when 
those who sal next him observed with what dexterity a 
poppet was made to toss a pike^ he could not bear that 
it shoidd have sudi praise, and exdaimed with some 
warmth, ' Pshaw ! I can do it better myself! ** ^ 

He^ I am afiraid, had no settled system of any sort» 
80 that his conduct must not be strictly scrutinised ;' 
bot his affections were social and generous, and when 
he had money he gave it away very liberally. His de» 
sire of imi^inary omsequence predominated over his 
attention to truth. When he began to rise into i^otice^ 
he said he had a brother who was Dean of Durham/ a 
fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful how he 
should have been so inconsiderate as to hazard it He 
boasted to me at this time of the power of his pen in 
commanding money, which I believe was true in a cer^ 
tain degree, though in the instance he gave he was by- 
no means correct. He told me that he had sold anovd 
for four hundred pounds^ This was his ** Vicar of* 
Wakefidd." But Johnson informed me, that he had 
made the bargain for Goldsmith, and the price was 
sixty pounds. ** And, Sir, (said he,) a su65cient price 
too, when it was sold ; for then the fame of Goldsmith 
had not been elevated, as it afterwards was, by his 

^ Miss Horoecks, one of whom is now married to Henry Bunbury, 
Esq. and the other to Colonel Gwyn. 

^ He went home with Mr. Burke to supper ; and broke his shht 
by attempting to exhibit to the company how much.better he could 
jump over a stick than the puppets. 

' I am willing to hope that there may have been some mistake asi* 
to this anecdote, thought I had it from a Dignitary of the chardi** 
Bh. baaa.Ooldsmith^ his near relatioo, was Deaa of C%ae^ in.n47f« 
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* Traveller;* and the bookseller had such faint liopesrf 
profit by his bsr^in, that he kept the manuscript hj 
him a long time, and did DOt publish it till after tk 

* Traveller ' had appeared. Then, to be sure, it was «v 
cidentally worth more money. 

Mrs. Piozzi ^ and Sir John Hawkins * have strangdf 
mis-stated the history of Goldsmith's situation aW 
Johnson's friendly interference, when this novd wv 
sold. I shall give it authentically iroDi Johnson's on 
txact narration : 

" I received one morning a message from poor Gold- 
smith that he was in great distress, and as it was M 
in bis -power to come to me, begging that 1 wmU 
come to him as soon as posdble. I seat him a gnisci, 
and promised to come to him directly. I accm^a^ 
went as soon as I was dressed^ and found that his land- 
lady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was U 
a violent passion. I perceived that he had alreadr 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, 
desired he would be calm, and began to talk to him of 
the means by which he might be extricated. He then 
told me that he had a novel ready for the press, whidi 
he produced to me, I looked into it, and saw its meriti 
told the landlady I should soon return, and having gone 
to a Ixrakseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I tvougbt 
Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his rent, not 
without rating his landlady in a high tone for havii^ 
used him so ill." * 

* Anecdotes or Johnson, p. 119. 

* Life or Johnson, tSO. 

■ It may not be improper to annex here Mrs. Pioan'a aeooant cf 
Ihia troniaetion, in her own words, as a spedraen of the eztioK 
inaccuracy with which all her anecdotes of Dr. Johnaoo are related, 
OTiather diKOhMred and distorted. " I lum forgotten the year, bat 
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My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday the 
1st of July, when he and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped 
at the Mitre. I was before this time pretty well ac- 
quainted with Goldsmith, who was one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Johnsonian school. Goldsmith's re- 
spectful attachment to Johnson was then at its height ; 
for his own literary reputation had not yet distinguished 
him so much as to excite a vain desire of competition 
with his great Master. He had increased my admira- 
tion of the goodness of Johnson*s heart, by incidental 
remarks in the course of conversation, such as, when I 
mentioned Mr. Levet, whom he entertained under his 
roof. *^ He is poor and honest, which is recommenda- 
tion enough to Johnson ; ** and when I wondered that 
he was very kind to a man of whom I had heard a very 
bad character, '' He is now become miserable, and 
that insures the protection of Johnson." 

Goldsmith attempted this evening to maintain, I 
suppose from an affectation of paradox, *^ that know- 
ledge was not desirable on its own account, for it oftea 
was a source of unhappiness.** Johnson. " Why, Sir, 
that knowledge may in some cases produce unhappiness, 
I allow. But, upon the whole, knowledge, per se^ is 
certainly an object which every man would wish to at- 

it coald scarcely, I think, be later than 1765 or 1766, that he was 
caUed abruptly from our house after dinner^ and returning in- 
about three hours, said he had been with an enraged authour, whose 
landlady pressed him for payment within doors^ while the bailiflb 
beset him without ; that he was drinking himself drunk with Ma- 
deira, to drown care, and fretting over a novel, which, whenfnished, 
was to be his vshcle fortune, but he could not get it done for distraction, 
nor could he step out of doors to offer it for sale. Af r. Johnsoq, 
therefore, sent away the bottle, and went to the bookseller, recom- 
mending the performance, and desiring tome immediate rdief; which 
when he brought back to the writer, he called the <o}oman of the 
house directly to partake qf punch, and pass their time in merriment, *\ 
Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, p. 119. 
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tfliiiy ahhoiigh, perhaps, be may not take the trouble 
D c c cjoa iy for attaining it.** 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated pc^itical and 
biographical writer, being mentioned, Johnson said, 
^ Campbell is a man of much knowledge, and has a 
good share of imagination. His ^ Hermippus RecK?i* 
▼us' is veiy entertaining, as an account of Hermetidt 
philosophy, and as furnishing a curious history of the 
GEtrevagancies of the human mind. If it weie merely 
imaginary, it would be nothing at all. Campbd is not 
always rigidly careful of truth in his conversation ; but 
I do not believe there is any thing of this cardessness in 
his books. Campbell is a good man, a im5us man. I am 
afraid he has not been in the inside of a church for many 
years ;* but he never passes a church without pulling 
off his hat. This shews that he has good principles. I 
used to go pretty often to Campbell's on a Sunday even- 
ing, till I began to consider that the shoals of Scotch- 
men who flocked about him might probably say, when 
any thing of mine was well done, * Ay, ay, he has learnt 
thb of Cawmell ! * " 

^ I am inclined to think that he was misinformed as to this rircmv- 
stance. I own I am jealous for my worthy friend Dr. John -Campbell 
For though Milton could without remorse absent himself from public 
worship, I cannot. On the contrary, I have the same babitaa! im- 
pressions upon my mind, with those of a truly venerable Jadge, who 
said to Mr. Langton, *' Friend Langton, if I have not been at 
church on Sunday, I do not feel myself easy." Dr. Campbell was s 
sincerely religious man. Lord Macartney, who is eminent for his va- 
riety of knowledge^ and attention to men of talents, and knew him 
well^ told me, that when he called on him in a morning, he found 
him reading a -chapter in the Greek Mew Testament, which he in- 
formed his Lordship was his constant practice. The quantity of Dr. 
Campbell's composition is almost incredible^andhis labours brought 
him large profits. Dr. Joseph Warton told me that Johnson said of 
him, '**He is the richest authour that ever graied the common of 
literature.** 
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He talked veiy coDtemptupusly of CliurchUl*s poetry, 
observing, that ^^ it had a temporary currency, only 
from its audacity of abuse, and being filled with living 
names, and that it would sink into oblivion." I ven-* 
tured to hint that he was npt quite a fair judge, as 
Churchill had attacked him violently. Johnson. 
** Nay, Sir, I am a very fair judge. He did not attack 
me violently till he found I did not like his poetry ; and 
his attack on me shall not prevent me from continuing 
to say what I think of him, from an apprehension that 
it jnay be ascribed to resentment. No^ Sir, I called the 
fellow a blockhead at first, and I will call him a block- 
head still. However, I will acknowledge that I have a 
better opinion of him now^ than I once had ; for he has 
shewn more fertility than I expected. To be sure, he !$ 
a tree that cannot produce good ff uit : he only bears 
crabs. But, Sir, a tree that produces a great many 
crabs is better than a tree which produces only a few.^' . 

• In this depreciation of Churchill's poetry I could not 
agree with him. It is very true that the greatest part 
of it is upon the topicks of the day, on which a.ccount» 
as it brought him great fame and profit at the time, it 
must proportionably slide out of the publick attentioa 
as other occasional objects succeed. But Churcb^U had 
extraorcfinary vigour both of thought and expression. 
His portraits of the players wiQ ever be valuable to the 
true lovers of the drama ; and his stron^g caricatures of 
several eminent men of his age, will not be forgotten 
by the curious. Let me add, that there are in his 
works many passages which are of a general nature ; 
and his " Prophecy of .Famine '* is a poem of no ordi- 
nary merit. It is, indeed, falsely injurious to Scot- 
land ; but therefcn*e may be allowed a greater share of 
invention. 

Bonnell Thornton had just published a burlesque ^^Od^ 
VOL. I. 8 b 
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I nKDtiooed the prriwBral p^Kr caBed ** The Coi^- 
XOisnxiL* He said it wanted matter. — ^Xo doabt it 
liad not the deep thinfcii^ of Johnson's writings. But 
joreiT it hasjost riews of the sorfroeof fife, andaToy 
sprigfathr manner. His opimon of The Woklj> wis 
not mucli higher than of the Conmnsseur. 

Let me here apologize for the imperfect manner in 
which I am oUiged to exhibit Johnson's conversation at 
this period. In the early part of my acquaintance with 
him, I was so %iTapt in admiration of his extraordinary 
colloquial talents, and so little accustomed to his pecu- 
liar mode of expression, that I found it extremely diffi- 
cult to recollect and record his conversation with its 
genuine vigour and vivacity. In progress of time, when 
my mind was, as it were, strongly impregnated with 
the Johnsonian ather, I could with much more facility 

3 [In 1769 Iset.for Smart and Newbury, Thornton's burlesqne 
Ode, on St. Cecilia's day. It was performed at Ranelagh in masks, 
io a very crowded audience, as I was told ; for I then resided in Nor* 
folk. Beard sung the salt-box song, which was admirably accom- 
panied on that instrument by Brent, the Fencing-master, and father 
of Miss Brent, the celebrated singer r Skeggs on the broom-stick, 
as bassoon ; and a remarkable performer on the Jews-harp,—*' Buz- 
zing twangs the iron lyre.'* Cleavers were cast in bell-metal for this 
entertainment. All the performers of the old woman's Oratory, em- 
ployed by Foote, were, I believe, employed at Ranelagh, on this 
occasion. Burnky.] 
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and exactness, carry in my memory and commit to 
paper the exuberant variety of his wisdom and wit. 

At this time Miss Williams,^ as she was then called, 
though she did not reside with him in the Temple undar 
his roof, but had lodgings in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
had so much of his attention, that he every night drank 
tea with her before he went home, however late it 
might be, and she always sat up for him. This, it may 
be fairly conjectured, was not alone a proof of his re- 
gard for Aer, but of his own tinwillingness to go into ' 
solitude, before that unseasonable hour at which he had 
habituated himself to expect the oblivion of repose. 
Dr. Goldsmith, being a privileged man, went with bim 
this night, strutting away, and calling to me with an 
air of superiority, like that of an esoterick over an 
exoterick disciple of a sage of antiquity. " I go to 
Miss Williams." I confess, I then envied him this 
mighty privilege, of which he seemed so proud ; but 
it was not long before I obtained the same mark of dis^ 
tinction. 

On Tuesday, the 5th of July, I again visited John- 
son. He told me he had looked into the poems of a 
pretty voluminous writer, Mr. (now Dr.) John Ogil- 
vie, one of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, which 
had lately come out, but could find no thinking in them. 
JBoswELL. ^' Is there not imagination in them, Sir ? '' 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, there is in them what was 
imagination, but it is no more imagination in Aim, than 
sound is sound in the echo. And his diction too is not 

* [See p. 194n This lady resided in Dr. Johnson*s house in 
Gough-square from about 175S to 1758 ; and in that year, on his 
removing to Gray's Inn, she went into lodgings. At a subsequent 
period, she again became an inmate with Johnson, in Johnson*s« 
court. Malone.] 

2b 2 
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his own. We have long a^ seen wkUe-robed um- 
cence, and Jiower-bespangled meads." 

TRlkin§^ of London, he obeerved, ** ^r, if you wish 
to have a just notion of the magnitude of this city, j» 
must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets ai 
squares, but must surrey the innumeraUe little Ins 
and courts. It is not in the showy evolutions of butti- 
ingg, Uitin the multipUcity of human habitations whicft 
are crowded together, that the wonderful immenity at 
London consists."—! have often amused mjsdf wt& 
blinking how different a place London is to difficnit 
pet^ile. They, whose narrow minds are contracted to 
the consideration of some one particular pursuit. Tier 
it only through that medium. A politician thiab of 
,it merely as the seat of government in its differentia 
partments ; a grazier, aS a vest maricet for cattle ; a 
mercantile man, as a place where a prodigious deal d 
business is done upon 'Change ; a dramatick enthuaut, 
as the grand scene of theatrical entertainments; snun 
of pleasure, as an assemblage of taverns, and the gnat 
emporium for ladies of easy virtue. But the intelkctnal 
man is struck with it, as compr^ending' the whole d 
human life in all its variety, the contemplation of wbici 
is inexhaustible. 

On Wednesday, July 6, he was engaged to sup wili 
me at my lod^ngs in Downing-street, WestnUDtttr- 
But on the preceding night my landlord having Ik- 
haved very rudely to me and some company who veie 
with me, I had resolved not to remain another nielit in 
his house. I was exceedingly uneasy at the awkward 
appearance I supposed I should make to' Johnson and 
the other gentlemen whom I had invited, not being 
able to receive them at home, and being obliged te 
order supper at the Blitre : I went to Johnson in the 
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morning, and talked of it as of a serious distress. He 
laaghed, and said, " Consider, Sir, how insignificant 
this will appear a twelvemonth hence."— Were this 
consideration to be applied to most of the little vexa- 
tious incidents of life, by which our quiet is too often 
disturbed, it would prevent many painful sensations. I 
•have tried it frequently with good effect. " There is 
nothing (continued he) in this mighty misfortune ; nay, 
w^e shall be better at the Mitre." I told him that I 
had been at Sir John Fielding's office^ complaining of 
my landlord, and had been informed, that though I had 
taken my lodgings for a year, I might, iipon proof of his 
bad behaviour, quit them when I pleased, without 
being under an obligation to pay rent for any longer 
time than while I possessed them. The fertility of 
Johnson's mind could shew itself even upon so small 
a matter as this. ^' Why, Sir, (said he,) I suppose 
tliift must be the law, since you have been .told so in 
Bqw*street« But, if your landlord could hcAd you to 
your bargain, and the lodgings should be yours for 
R year, you may certainly iise them as you think fit. 
So, Sir, you may quarter two life^guardmen upon him ; 
or you may send the greatest scoundrel you can find 
into your apartments ; or you may say that you want 
to make some experiments in natural philosophy, and 
may bum a large quantity of assafcetida in his house." 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern. 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Groldsmitbt Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. 
'Socles, an Irish gentleman, for whose agreeable com- 
pany I was obliged to Mr. Davies, and the Reverend 
Mr. John Ogilvie/ who was desirous of being in com- 

^ The Northern bard mentioned page 871. When Tasked Dr. 
Johnson** perminkNi to introduce him, he obl%ingly agreed ; addin|f, 
hOfHPter, with a sly pleasat^try, ** bat he must give os none of ids 
poetry.*' It is remarkable that Johnson and Churchill, howe?er 
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manShrMse oould Dot be poilicailr 
the di(g^ ■ugiitv IB the esociseof his 
legal power, coBmHod and canne the doin^ of wlnt 
wroBg; 'A ccrtarialj Bdght be said, ia KDse aod ia 
40B9 that be coald do wrong.'* Johnson. ^ Sb, 70a 
aie to ooBsider, that ia our aa i &UUili on, aooording to 
its tme priDciples, the King is the head, he is supreme; 
he is abore ererr thing, and there is no power by whidi 
he can be tried. Therefore, it is. Sir, that we hcdd the 
King can do no wrong ; that whatever may happen to be 
wrong in government maj not be above our reach, by 
being ascribed to Majesty. Redress is always to be had 
against oppression, by punishing the immediate agents. 
The King, though he should command, cannot force a 
Judge to condemn a man unjustly ; therefore it is the 
Judge whom we prosecute and punish. Political insti- 
tutions are formed upon the consideration of what will 
most frequently tend to the good of the whole, although 
now and then exceptions may occur. Thus it is better 
in general that a nation should have a supreme legisla- 
tive power, although it may at times be abused. And 
then, Sir, there is this consideration, that if the abuse 
be enormou8f Nature will rise up^ and claiming her 

much thry differed in other points, agreed on this subject. See 
ChurchiU'n '• Journeys" It is, however, but justice to Dr. Ogilfie 
to obncrvc, that his *' Day of Judgment,** has no incoosiderable share 
of merit. 
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original rights, overturn a corrupt political system/' 
I mark this animated sentence with peculiar pleasure^ 
as a noble instance of that truly dignified spirit of free- 
dom which ever glowed in his heart, though he was 
charged with slavish tenets by superficial observers ; 
because he was at all tipies indignant against that false 
patriotism, that pretended love of freedom, that unruly 
restlessness, which is inconsistent with the stable autho* 
rity of any good government. 

This generous sentiment, which he uttered with 
great fervour, struck me exceedingly, and stirred my 
blood to that pitch of fancied resistance, the possibility 
of which I am glad to keep in mind, but to which I 
trust I never shall be forced. 

** Great abilities (said he) are not requisite for an 
Historian ; for in historical composition, all the great- 
est powers of the human mind are quiescent. He {las 
facts ready to his hand : so there is no exercise of in- 
vention. Imagination is not required in any high de^ 
gree : only about as much as is used in the lower kinda 
of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, and colouring,^ 
will fit a man for the task, if he can give the applica- 
tion which is necessary." • 

" Bayle's Dictionary is a very useful work for those 
to consult who love the biographical part of literature^, 
which is what I love most." 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne's 
reign, he observed, " I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first 
man among them. He was the most universal genius,^ 
being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning,^ 
and a man of much humour. Mr. Addison was, to be 
sure, a great man : his learning was not profound ; but 
his morality, his humour, and his elegance of writin^» 
set him very high.** 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the 
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topick of his conversation the {iraises of his native 
country. He b^an with saving, that there was very 
rich land around Edinburgh. Goldsmith, who had 
studied phjsick there, contradicted this, very untruly, 
with a sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little by this, 
Mr. Ogilvie then took a new ground, where. I suppose, 
he thought himself perfectly safe ; few he observed, 
that Scotland had a great many noble wild prospects. 
Johnson. " I believe. Sir, you have a great many. 
Norway, too, has noble wild prospects ; and Lapland 
is remarkable for prodigious noble wild prospects. But, 
Sir, let me tdl jiou, the noblest prospect whidi a 
Scotchman ever sees, is the high road that leads him 
to Kngland \** This unexpected and pointed sally prcK 
duccd a roar of applause. After all, however, those 
who admire tlie rude grandeur of Nature cannot deny 
it to (Caledonia. • 

On Saturday, July 9^ I found Johnson surrounded 
tvitli a numerous levee, but have not preserved any 
part of his conversation. On the 14th we had another 
cvcninK" by ourselves at the Mitre. It happening to be 
a very rainy nijjht, I made some common place obser- 
viilioijs on the relaxation of nerves and depression of 
npirits \vlii(rli siicli weather occasioned ; ^ adding, how- 
ever, that it was good for the vegetable creation. John- 
Mon, who, as we have already seen, denied that the 
t(*ni|)('rat(ire of tlie air had any influence on the human 
fl'ainc, answered, with a smile of ridicule, " Why, jeSj 
Sir, it in good for vegetables, and for the animals who 
eat tliose vegetables, and for the animals who eat those 
animals.** This observation of his aptly enough intro- 

^ [JohnNon would suffer none of his friends to fill up cliasms in 
conviTNation with remarks on the weather : '* Let us not talk of the 
•r«ather.*' Burney.] 
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duced a good supper ; atid I soon forgot, in Johnson*s 
company, the influence of a moist atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his companion, 
though I had all possible reverence for him, I expressed 
a regret that I could not be so easy with my father^ 
though he was not much older than Johnson, and cer* 
tainly however respectable had not more learning land 
greater abilities to depress me. I asked him the reason 
of this. Johnson. " Why, Sir, I am a man of the 
Ivorld. I live in the world, and I take, in some degree^ 
tlie odour of the world as it moves along. Your 
father is a Judge in a remote part of the island, and 
tSl his notions are taken from the old world. Besides^ 
Sir, there must always be a struggle between a father 
and a son, while one aims at power and the other at 
independence." I said, I was afraid my father would 
ftrce me to be a lawyer. Johnson. " Sir, you need not 
be afraid of his forcing you to be a laborious practising 
lawyer ; that is. not in his power. For as the proverb 
says, * One man may lead a horse to the water, bixt 
twenty cannot make him drink.^ He may be dis* 
pleased that you are not what he wishes you to lie ; but 
that displeasure will not go far. If he insists only ott 
your having as much law as is necessary for a man of 
property, and then endeavours to get you into Parlia* 
teent, he is-quite in the right." 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence 
of rhyme over blank verse in English poetry. I tnetk*^ 
tioned to him that Dr. Adam Smith, in his lectures 
upon composition, when I studied under him in th^ 
College of Glasgow, had maintained the same opimi^fi 
utreiioously, and I repeated some of his m'gumeioC^ 
JiOHNSON. ** Sir> I was otic6 in company with Smithy 
imA we did not take to eacb other ; but had t knoWM 
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that he loved rhyme as much as you tell me be does, I 
should have hugged him." 

Talking of those who denied the truth of ChristiaoifT, 
he said, " It is always easy to be on the n^^tive adb 
If a man were now to deny that there is salt upon tbe 
table, you could not reduce him to an absurdity. Cooe, 
let us try this a little further. I deny that Canada is 
taken, and I can support my denial by pretty good u- 
guments. The French are a much more numenxis 
people than we ; and it is not likely that they wonld 
allow us to take it. * But the ministry have assuitd 
us, in alt the formality of the Gazette, that it is taken.' 
— Very true. But the ministry have put us to a 
enormous expence by the war in America, aod it ii 
their interest to persuade us that we have got aoav- 
thing for our money. — * But the fact is confirmed bj 
thousands of men who were at the taking of it'— 
Ay, but these men have still more interest in deceirii^ 
us. They don't want that you should think the Fr^cb 
have beat them, but that they have beat the French. 
Now suppose you should go over and find that it really 
is taken, that would only satisfy yourself; for when yoa 
come home we will not believe you. We wiU sar, 
you have been bnbed. — Yet, Sir, notwithstanding aft 
these plausible objections, we have no doubt that Ca- 
nada is really ours. Such is the weight of f»>mnMO 
testimony. How much stronger are the evidences fi 
the Christian religion ? " 

" Idleness is a disease which must be combated; 
but I would not advise a rigid adherence to a parti- 
cular plan of study. 1 myself have never persisted in 
any plan for two days leather. A man ought to read 
just as inclination leads him : for what he reafis as a 
task will do him tittle good. A young man should 
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read five hours in a day, and so may acquire a great 
deal of knowledge.** 

To a roan of vigorous intellect and ardent curiosity 
like his own, ^reading without a regular plan may be 
beneficial ; though even such a man must submit to it, 
if he would attain a full understanding of any of the 
sciences. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had he 
now accustomed me, that in the course of this evening 
I talked of the numerous reflections which had been 
thrown out against him on account of his having ac- 
cepted a pension from his present Majesty. *^ Why, 
Sir, (said he, with a hearty laugh,) it is a mighty 
foolish noise that they make.^ I have accepted of a 
pension as a reward which has been thought due to my 
literary merit; and now that I have this pension, I am 
the same man in every respect that I have ever been ; 
I retain the same principles. It is true, that I cannot 
now curse (smiling) the House of Hanover ; nor would 
it be decent for me to drink King James's health in the 
wine that King George gives me money to pay for. 
But, Sir, I think that the pleasure of cursing the House 
of Hanover, and drinking King Jameses health, are 
amply overbalanced by three hundred pounds a ye^r." 

There vms here, most certainly, an affectation of 
more Jacobitism than he really had ; and indeed an in- 
tention of admitting, for the moment, in a much greater 
extent than it really existed, the charge of disaffection 
imputed to him by the world, merely for the purpose of 
shewing how dexterously he could repel an attack, even 
though he were placed in the most disadvantageous 
position ; for I have heard him declare, that if holding 

7 When I mentioned the same idle clamour to him several years 
aftenv&rds, he said, with a smile, " I wish my pension were twice as 
large, that they might make twice as much noise.*' 
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«p fab fiefai hand would hare stcfoaed rktory at Col- 
loden to Prioce Charles's armv, he was not sure he 
would have hdd it op ; w little eooBdence had he in 
the r^t daimed br the House of Stmrt, and so fear- 
fid watt he of the conseqneiices of another revolntion cm 
the throne of Great-Britain ; and Mr. Topham Beta- 
derk assured me, he had heard him sajr this before he 
had his pension. At another time he said to Air. 
Langton, ** Nothing has ever offered, that has made it 
worth my while to consider the question fuBj " He, 
however, also said to the same gentleman^ talking d 
King James the Second, ^ It was become impossiUe fer 
him to reign an j longer in this country •** He no doubt 
had an early attachment to the House of Stuart ; but 
his seal had cooled as bis reason strengthened. Indeed 
I heard him once say, *^ that after the death of a vio- 
lent Whig^ with whom he used to contend with great 
eagerness, he felt his Toryism much abated." ® I sup- 
pose he meant Air. Walmsley. 

Yet there is no doubt that at earlier periods he was 
wont often to exercise both his pleasantry and ingemiitj 
in talking Jacobitism. My much respected friend. Dr. 
Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, has favoured me 
with the following admirable instance from his Lord- 
ship's own recollection. One day when dining at old 
Mr. Langton's, where Miss Roberts, his niece, was 
one of the company, Johnson, with his usual compla- 
cent attention to the fair sex, took her by the hand, 
and said, " My dear, I hope you are a Jacobite.** Old 
Mr. Langton, who, though a high and steady Torf, 
was attached to the present Royal Family, seemed of- 
fended, and asked Johnson, with great warmth, what 
he could mean by putting such a question to his niece ? 

* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, dd edit. p. 490. 
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** Wli7» Sky (said Johnson) I meant no offence to your 
niece, I meant her a great compliment. A Jacobite^ 
Sir, believes in the divine right of Kings. He that 
believes in the divine right of Kings believes in a Divi- 
nity. A Jacobite lielieves in the divine right of 
Bishops. He that believes in the divine right of Bishops 
believes in the divine authority of the Christian religion. 
Therefore, Sir, a Jacobite is neither an Atheist nor a 
Deist. That cannot be said of a Whig ; for JVbiggism 
u a negation of all principle.''^ 

He advised me, when abroad, to be as much as I 
could with the Professors in the Universities, and with 
the Clei^ ; for from their conversation I might expect 
the best accounts of every thing in whatever country I 
should be, with the additional advantage of keeping my 
learning alive. 

It will be observed, that when giving me advice as 
to my travels. Dr. Johnson did not dwell upon cities^ 
and palaces, and pictures, and shows, and Arcadian 
scenes. He was of Lord Essex's opinion^ who advises 
his kinsman Roger Eaii of Rutland, ^* rather to go a 
hundred miles to speak with one wise man, than five 
miles to see a fair town." ^ 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scot- 
land, who affected to be a savage, and railed at all 
established systems. Johnson. ** There is nothing 
surprising in this. Sir. He wants to make himself 
conspicuous. He would tumble in a hogstye, as lone 

9 He used to tell, with great humour, from my relation to him» 
the following little story of my early years which was literally true : 
" Boswell, in the year IT^S, was a fine boy, wore a white cockade, 
and prayed for King James, till oiie of his uncles (General Cochran) 
gave him a shilling on condition that he would pray for King. 
George, which be accordingly did. So you see (says Boswell) that 
Whigs of all ages are made the same wiy" 

I Letter to Rutland on Trayel, i6mo. 1596. 
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as you looked at him and called to him to come oat 
But let him alone^ never mind him, and he*ll soon gire 
over. 

I added that the same person maintained that there 
was no distinction between virtue and vice. Johnson. 
** Why, Sir, if the fellow does not think as he speaks, 
he is lying ; and I see not what honour he can prt^KMe 
to himself from having the character of a lyar. But if 
he does really think that there is no distinction between 
virtue and vice, why. Sir, when he leaves ourluHises, 
let us count our spoons.** 

Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the Judges of Scot- 
land by the title of Lord Hailes, had contributed mudi 
to increase my high opinion of Johnson, on account of 
his writings, long before I attained to a personal ac- 
quaintance with him ; I^ in return, had informed Joha- 
son of Sir David's eminent character for learning and 
religion ; and Johnson was so much pleased, that atone 
of our evening meetings he gave him for his toast I at 
this time kept up a very frequent correspondence with 
Sir David ; and I read to Dr. Johnson to-night the fol- 
lowing passage from the letter which I had last received 
from him : 

" It gives me pleasure to think that you have ob- 
tained the friendship of Mr. Samuel Johnson. He is 
one of the best moral writers which England has pro- 
duced. At the same time, I envy you the free and un- 
disguised converse with such a man. May I beg you to 
present my best respects to him, and to assure him of 
the veneration which I entertain for the authour of the 
Rambler and of Rasselas ? Let me recommend this 
last work to you ; with the ^Rambler you certainly are 
acquainted. In Rasselas you will see a tender-hearted 
operator, who probes the wound only to heal it: Swifl, 
on the contrary, mangles human nature. He cuts and 
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slashes, as if he took pleasure in the operation, like the 
tyrant who said, Itaferi ut se sentiat emori/* Johnson 
seemed to be much gratified by this just and well-turned 
compUment. 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my life, 
full and unreserved. He said it would be a very good 
exercise, and would yield me great satisfaction when 
the particulars w^re faded from my remembrance. I 
was uncommonly fortunate in having had a previous 
coincidence of opinion with him upon this subject, for 
I had kept such a journal for some time ; and it was no 
small pleasure to me to have this to tell him, and to re- 
ceive his approbation. He counselled me to keep it 
private, and said I might surely have a friend who 
would bum it in case of my death. From this habit I* 
have been enabled to give the world so many anecdotes, 
which would otherwise have been lost to posterity. I 
mentioned that I was afraid I put into my journal too 
many little incidents. Johnson. *' There is nothing. 
Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. It is by 
studjdng little things that we attain the great art of 
having as little misery and as much happiness as possi- 
ble.~ 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on 
me, and was so much struck even with the imperfect 
account which I gave him of Dr. Johnson's conversa- 
tion, that to his honour be it recorded, when I com* 
plained that drinking port and sitting up late with him, 
affected my nerves for some time after, he said, " One 
had better be palsied at eighteen than not keep com- 
pany with such a man." 

On Tuesday, July 18, I found tall Sir Thomas Ro- 
binson sitting with Johnson. Sir Thomas said, that 
the King of Prussia valued himself upon three things ; 
—upon being a hero, a musician, and an authour. 
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Johnson. '^ Pretty weU, Sir, for one man. As to his 
being an authour, I have not looked at his poetry ; bat 
his prose is poor stuff. He writes just as you may 
suppose Voltaire's footboy to do, who has been hii 
amanuensis. He has such parts as the valet«might 
have, and about as much of the colouring of ttie stjie 
as might be got by transcribing his works/' When I 
was at Ferney, I repeated this to VoUaire, in order tQ 
reconcile him somewhat to Johnson, whom he, ia 
affecting the English mode of expression, had pre- 
viously characterised as ^^ a superstitious dog;" but 
after hearing such a criticism on Frede;rick the Grea^ 
with whom he was then on bad terms, he exclaimed, 
** An honest fellow !" 

But I think the criticism much top severe ; for the 
^' Memoirs of the House of Brandenburgh" are written 
as well as many works of that kind. His poetry, &r 
the style of which he himself makes a frank apology, 
*' Jargonnant un Francis harharc^ though fraught 
with pernicious ravings of infidelity, has, in many 
places, great animation^ and in some a pathetick ten* 
derness. 

Upon this contemptuous animadversion on the King 
of Prussia, I observed to Johnson, ^' It would seem 
then, Sir, that much less parts are necessary to make 
a King, than to make an Authour : for the King of 
Prussia is confessedly the greatest King now in Europe, 
yet you think he makes a very poor figure as an Au- 
thour." 

Mr. Levet this day shewed me Dr. Johnson's library, 
which was contained in two garrets over his Chambers, 
where Lintot, son of the celebrated bookseller of that 
name, had formerly his warehouse. I found a number 
of good books, but very dusty and in great confusioD* 
The floor was strewed with manuscript leaves, in John* 
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aon^s own band-writing, which I beheld with a degree 
of veneration, supposing they perhaps might contain 
portions . of the Rambler, or of Rasselas. I observed 
an apparatus for chymical experiments, of wbidi 
Johnson was all his life very fond. . The place seemed 
to be very favourable for retirement and meditation* 
Johnson told me, that he went up thither without men- 
tioning it to his servant when he wanted to study, se- 
cure from interruption ; for he would not allow his ser- 
vant to say he was not at home when he really was. 
*' A servant's strict regard for truth (said he) must be 
weakened by such a practice. A philosopher may 
know that it is merely a form of denial ; but few ser-- 
vants are such nice distinguishers. If I accustom a 
servant to tell a lie for mCj have I not reason to appre- 
hend that he will tell many lies for himself*' I am, 
however, satisfied that every, servant, of any degree of 
intelligence, understands sapng his master is not at 
home, not at all as the affirmation of a fact, but as 
customary words, intimating that his master wishes 
not to be seen; so that there can be no bad effect 
frofai it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall, 
who had been my intimate friend for many years, had 
at this time chambers in Farrar's-buildings, at the bot- 
tom of Inner Temple-lane, which he kindly lent me 
upon my quitting my lodgings, he being to return to 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I found them particularly 
convenient for me, as they were so near Dr. Johnson's* 

On Wednesday, July 20, .Dr. Johnson, Mr. Demp- 
ster, and my uncle Dr. Bos well, who happened to be 
now in London, supped with me at these Chambers* 
Johnson. <* Pity is not natural to man. Children are 
s^WBj^ cruel. Savages are always ciiiel. Pity is ac- 
quir»l and improved by the cjiltivation of reason. We 

VOL. u S G 
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may have uneasy sensations from seeing a creature in 
distress, without pity ; for we have not pity unless we 
wish to relieve them. When I am on my way to dine 
with a friend, and finding it late, have bid the coadh 
man make haste, if I happen to attend when he whifs 
his horses, I may feel unpleasantly that the animab are 
put to pain, but I do not wish him to desist. No^ Sr, 
I wish him to drive on/' 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller^ of Edinboigli, 
bad fiir some time opened a shop in London, and sold 
bis cheap editions of the most popular English books^ 
in defiance of the supposed common-law right of Ute- 
rary Property. Johnson, though he concurred in the 
f^nnion which was afterwards sanctioned by a Judge- 
ment of the House of Lords, that there was no sodi 
right, was at this time very angry that the Booksdiers 
of London, for whom he uniformly professed much re- 
gard, should sufier from an invasion of what they had 
ever considered to be secure ; and he was loud and vio- 
lent against Mr. Donaldson. " He is a fi^ow who 
takes advantage of the law to injure his brethren ; for 
notwithstanding that the statute secures only fourteen 
years of exclusive right, it has always been understood 
by the trade^ that he, who buys the copy-right of a 
book from the authour, obtains a perpetual property ; 
and upon that belief, numberless bargains are made to 
transfer that property after the expiration of the statu- 
tory term. Now Donaldson, I say, takes advanta^ 
here, of people who have really an equitable title ftom 
usage ; and if we consider how few cf the books, of 
which they buy the property, succeed so well as to bring 
profit, we should be of opinion that the term of four- 
teen years is too short; it should be sixty yean.'' 
Dempster. ** Donaldson, Sir, is anxious ibr the ffli- 
couragement of literature. He reduces the price of 
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books^ so that poor students may buy them.*' Johnson, 
(laughing^) ** Well, Sir, allowing that to be his motive, 
he is no better than Robin Hood, who robbed the ridi 
in order to give to the poor/' 

It is remarkable, that when the great question con* 
oeming Literary Property came to be ultimately tried 
before the supreme tribunal of this country, in conse- 
qsence of the very spirited exertions of Mr. Donaldson, 
Dr. Johnson was zealous against a perpetuity ; but he 
thought that the term of the exclusive right of authours 
should be considerably enlarged. He was then for 
granting a hundred years. 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. David Hume's 
style. Johnson. ** Why, Sir, his style is not Eng- 
lish ; the structure of his sentences is French. Now the 
French structure and the English structure may, in the 
natore of things, be equally good. But if you allow 
that the English language is estaUbhed, he is wrong. 
My name might originally have been Nicholson, as well 
af Johnson ; but were you to call me Nicholson now, 
yoa would call me very absurdly*" 

Rousseau's treatise on the inequality of mankind was 
ftt this time a fashionable topick. It gave rise to an 
obtervation by Mr. Dempster, that the advantages of 
fortune and rank were nothing to a wise man, who 
oi^it to value only merit. Johnson. '^ If man were 
» savage, living in the woods by himself, this might be 
ttme ; but in civilized society we all depend upon each 
odMT, and our happiness is very much owing to the 
good opimom of mankind* Now, Sir, in civilized society, 
external advantages make us more respected. A man 
with a good ooat upon his back meets with a better recep- 
tiim than he who has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse 
this, and say what is there in it ? But that will avail 
joo-BOthin^fiir it is a part of a general system* Pound 
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St. PauPs dmicii into atoaB, mmd ooosider an j aiog^ 
atom ; it is, to be sure, good for iwllnng : but put dl 
these atoms together, and raa have St. Paul's cfamclL 
So it b with hoosan fieiidtTy which is made up of manj 
ingredients, eadi of which mar be shewn to be reij 
insigni6cant. In dnlized socirtT, penonal merit wiH 
not serve you so much as monej wilL Sir, you wxf 
may make the experiment. Go into the street and give 
one man a lecture on morafity, and another a duDing, 
and see which will respect you most. If you wish 
only to support nature. Sir William Petty fixes your 
allowance at three pounds a year; but as times are 
much altered, let us call it six pounds. Thb sum will 
fill your belly, shelter you finom the weather, and eren 
get you a strong lasting coat, supposing it to be made 
of ^ood bull's bide. Now, Sir, all beyond this is 
nriificial, and is desired in order to obtain a greater de- 
gro(» of respect from our fellow-creatures. And, Sir, if 
ftix btindred pounds a year procure a man more conse- 
qtience, and, of course, more happiness than six pounds 
(I year, the same proportion will hold as to six thousand, 
nnd NO on, as far as opulence can be carried. Perhaps 
lie who has a large fortune may not be so happy as he 
who has a »n)all one ; but that must proceed from other 
cnuiies tlian from his having the large fortune: for, 
Citterh paribus^ be who is rich in a civilized 'society, 
nuiMt be liappier than he who is poor; as riches, if pro- 
perly used (and it is a man's own fault if they are not), 
uuist be productive of the highest advantages. Money, 
to be sure, of itself is of no use : for its only use is to 
part with it. llousseau, and all those who deal in pa- 
radoxes, are led away by a childish desire of novelty/ 

• [Johnnon told Dr. Burney that Goldsmith said, when he first 
!)cgiin to write, he determined to commit to paper nothing but what was 
fifw i but he afterwards found that what was new was generally false, 
and from that tim^ wm no longer solicitous about novelty. Bubnst.] 
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When I was a boy, I used always to choose the wrong 
side of a debate, because most ingenious things, that is 
to say, most new things, could be said upon it. Sir, 
there is nothing for which you may not muster up more 
plausible arguments, than those which are urged against 
wealth and other external advantages. Why, now, 
there is stealing; why. should it be thought a crime ? 
When we consider by what unjust methods property has 
been often acquired, and that what was unjustly got it 
must be unjust to keep, where is the harm in one man's 
taking the property of another from him ? Besides, 
Sir, when we consider the bad use that many people 
make of their property, and how much better use the 
thief may make of it, it may be defended as a very al- 
lowable practice^ Yet, Sir, the experience of mankind 
has discovered stealing to be so very bad a thing, that 
they make no scruple to hang a man for it. W hen I 
was running about this town a very poor fellow, I was 
a great arguer for the advantages of poverty ; but I was, 
at the same time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the 
arguments which are brought to represent poverty as no 
evil, shew it to be evidently a great evil.. You never 
find people labouring to convince you that you may live 
very happily upon a plentiful fortune. — So you hear 
people talking how miserable a' King must be ; and yet 
they all wish to be in his place.** 

. It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy because 
they are deprived of the greatest of all satisfactions, 
easy and unreserved society. Johnson. " That is an 
ill-founded notion. Being a King does not exclude a 
man from such society. Great KLings have always been 
social. The King of Prussia, the only great King at 
present, is very social. Charles the Second, the last 
King of England who was a man of parts, was social ; 
and our Henrys and Edwards were all social." 
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Mr. Dempster having endeayoured to maintain timt 
inirinsick merit ought to make the onlj distinctkai 
amongst mankind, Johnson. ^Whj, Sir, mankind 
have found that this cannot be. How shall we detemune 
the proportion of intrinsidc merit ? Were that to be 
the only distinction amongst mankind, we should soon 
quarrel about th^ degrees of it Were all distinction 
abolished, the strongest would not long acquiesce, dot 
would endeavour to obtain a superiority by their bodily 
strength. But, Sir, as subordination is very necesnury 
for society, and contentions for superiority very danger- 
ous, mankind, that is to say, all civiliised nations, have 
settled it upon a plain invariable principle. A msa 
IB bom to hereditary rank ; or his being appointed to 
certain offices, gives him a certain rank. SubordinatiaQ 
tends greatly to human happiness. Were we all upon 
an equality, we should have no other enjoyment dian 
mere animal pleasure." 

I said, I consider distinction of rank to be of so much 
importance in civilized society, that if I were asked on 
the same day to dine with the first Duke in England, 
and with the first man in Britain for genius, I should 
hesitate which to prefer. Johnson. " To be sure, Sir, 
if you were to dine only once, and it were never to be 
known where you dined, you would choose rather to 
dine with the first man for genius ; but to gain most 
respect, you should dine with the first Duke in England. 
For nine people in ten that you meet with, would ha^e 
a higher opinion of you for having dined with a Duke ; 
and the great genius himself would receive you better, 
because you had been with the great Duke.** 

He took care to guard himself against any possible 
suspicion that his settled principles of reverence for rank 
and respect for wealth were at all owing to mean or 
interested motives ; for he asserted his own indei 
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a$ a litaraiy man. ^^ No man (said he) who ever lived 
bj literature^ has lived more independently than I have 
done:'' He said he had taken longer time than he 
needed to have done in composing his Dictionary. He 
received our compliments upon that great work with 
complacency, and told us that the Academy delta Crusca 
^ul4 scarcely believe that it was done by one man. 

Next morning I found him alone, and have pre* 
served the following fragments of his conversation. Of 
a gentleman who was mentioned, he said, " I have no6 
onet with any man for a long time who has given me 
auch general displeasure. He is totally unfixed in hia 
principles, and wants to puzzle other people." I said 
his principles had been poisoned by a noted infidel writerjr 
but that he was, nevertheless, a benevolent good man» 
Johnson. ** We can have no dependance upon that 
instinctive, that constitutional goodness which is not 
founded upon principle. I grant you that such a maa 
may be a very amiable member of society. I can con* 
imve him placed in such a situation that he is not much 
tempted to deviate from what is right ; and as everj 
man prefers virtue, when there is not some strong in^ 
citement to trangress its precepts, I can conceive him 
dcdx)g nothing wrong. But if such a man stood in need 
of money, I should not like to trust him ; and I should 
certainly not trust him with young ladies, for there 
there is always temptation. Hume, and other sceptical 
innovators, are vain men, and will gratify themselves at 
any expence. Truth will not afibrd sufficient food to 
ibar vanity ; so they have betaken themselves to erroun 
Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yield such people no 
more milk, and so they are gone to milk the bull. If I 
could have allowed myself to gratify my vanity at the 
expence of truth* what fame might I have acquired ? 
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Every thing which Hame has advanced against Christ- 
ianity had passed through my mind long before he 
wrote. Always remember this, that after a system is 
well settled upon po^tive evidence, a few partial ob- 
jections ought not to shake it. The human mind is so 
Umited, that it cannot take in all the parts of a subject, 
so that there may be objections raised against any thing. 
There are objections against a plenum^ and objections 
against a vacuum ; yet one of them must certainly be 
true." 

I mentioned Hume's argument against the belief <^ 
Tnirnclesy that it is more probable that the witnesses to 
the truth of them are mistaken, or speak falsely, than 
that the miracles should be true. Johnson. " Why, 
Sir, the grcat difficulty of proving miracles should make 
us very cautious in believing them. But let us consi- 
der ; altlioug'h God has made nature to operate by cer- 
tain fixed laws, yet it is not unreasonable to think that 
he may suspend those laws, in order to establisli a system 
highly advantageous to mankind. Now the Christian 
Religion is a most beneficial system, as it gives us light 
and rertninty where we were before in darkness and 
doubt. The miracles which prove it are attested by 
men who had no interest in deceiving us ; but who, on 
the contrary, were told that they should suffer persecu- 
tion, and did actually lay down their lives in confirma- 
tion of the truth of the facts which they asserted. In- 
deed, for some centuries the heathens did not pretend to 
deny the miracles ; but said they were performed by the 
aid of evil spirits. This is a circumstance of great 
weight. Then, Sir, when we take the proofs derived 
from prophecies whicli have been so exactly fulfilled, we 
have most satisfactory evidence. Supposing a miracle 
possible, as to which, in my opinion, there can be no 
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doubt, we have as strong evidence for the mirades in 
support of Christianity, as the nature of the thing ad- 
mits.'' 

At night, Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private 
room at the Turk's Head coffee-house, in the Strand. 
** I encourage this house (said he,) for the mistress of it 
is a' good civil woman, and has not much business/' 

** Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people ; be- 
cause, in the first place, I dont like to think myself 
growing old. In the next place, young acquaintances 
must last longest, if they do last ; and then. Sir, young 
men have more virtue than old men ; they have more 
generous sentiments in every respect. I love the young 
dogs of this age, they have more wit and humour and 
knowledge of life than we had ; but then the dogs are 
not so good scholars. Sir, in my early years I read 
very hard. It is a sad reflection, but a true one, that I 
knew almost as much at eighteen as I do now/ My 
judgment, to be sure, was not so good ; but I had all 
the facts. I remember very well, when I was at Ox- 
ford, an old gentleman said to me * Young man, ply 
your book diligently now, and acquii*e a stock of know* 
ledge; for when years come upon you, you will find 
that poring upon books will be but an irksome task.' " 

This account of his reading, given by himself in plain 
words, sufficiently confirms what I have already advanced 
upon the disputed question as to his application. It 
reconciles any seeming inconsistency in his way of 
talking upon it' at different times ; and shews that idle- 
ness and reading hard were with him relative terms, the 
import of which, a3 used by him, must be gathered from 
a comparison with what scholars of different degrees of 

' [His great period of study was from the age of twelve to that of 
eighteen ; as he told Mr. Longton, who gave me this information. 
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ardour and assiduity have been known to do. Andlet 
it be remembered, that he was now talking spontane- 
ously, and expressing his genuine sentiments ; whereas 
at other times he might be induced, from his spirit of 
contradiction, or more properly from his love of ai^gu* 
mentative contest, to speak lightly of his own applies- 
tion to study. It is pleasing to consider that the old 
gentleman's gloomy prophecy as to the irksomeness of 
books to men of an advanced age, which is too often 
fidfiUed, was so far from being verified in Johnson, that 
hb ardour for literature never failed^ and his last writings 
had more ease and vivacity than any of his earlier pro* 
ductions. 

He mentioned it to me now, for the first time, thst 
he had been distressed by melancholy, and for that 
reason had been obliged to fly from study and medita- 
tion to the dissipating variety of life. Against melan* 
choly he recommended constant occupation of mind, a 
great deal of exercise, moderation in eating and drinking 
and especially to shun drinking at night. He said me* 
lancholy people were apt to fly to intemperance for 
relief, but that it sunk them much deeper in misery. 
He observed, that labouring men who work hard, and 
live sparingly, are seldom or never troubled with low 
spirits. 

He again insisted on the duty of maintaining subor- 
dination of rank. " Sir, I would no more deprive a 
nobleman of his respect than of his money. I consider 
myself as acting a part in the great system of society, 
and I do to others as I would have them to do to me. 
I would behave to a nobleman as I should expect he 
would behave to me, were I a nobleman and he Sam. 
Johnson. Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay ^ in this town, 

» ThU one Mrs. Macaulay was the same personage who afterwaidt 
made herself so much known as "the celebrated female hiatorian;' 
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a i^reat repuUican. One day when I was at her house, 
I put on a very grave countenance, and said to her» 
* Madam, I am now become a convert to your way of 
thinkmg, I am convinced that all mankind are upon an 
equal footing ; and to give you an unquestionable proo^ 
Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a very sensible, 
civil, well-behaved fellow-dtizen^ your footman ; I desire 
that he may be allowed to sit down and dine with us.* 
I thus. Sir, shewed her the absurdity of the levelling 
doctrine. She has iiever liked me since. Sir, your 
levellers wish to level dtmn as far as themselves ; but 
they cannot bear levelling up to themselves. They 
would all have some people under them ; why not then 
have some peofde above them ? " I mentioned a certain 
authour who disgusted me by his forwardness, and by 
shewing no deference to noblemen into whose company 
he was admitted. Johnson. ^ Suppose a shoemaker 
should claim an equality with him, as he does with a 
Lord : how he would stare. Why, Sir, do you stare ? 
(says the shoemaker,) I do great service to society. 'Tis 
true I am paid for doing it ; but so are you, Sir : and I 
am sorry to say it, better paid than I am, for doing 
flometfaing not so necessary. For mankind could do 
better without your books, than without my shoes.* 
Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual struggle for prece- 
dence were there no fixed invariable rules for the dis* 
tinction of rank, which creates no jealousy, as it is at 
lowed to be accidental/' 

He said, I>r. Joseph Wart6n was a very agreeable 
nan, and his *^ lEssaj on the Genius and Writings of 
Pope,** a very pleasing book. I wondered that he de» 
layed so long to give us the continuation of it. John* 
BON. ^ Why, Sir, I suppose he finds himself a little 
4Ksa{qpointed, in not having been aUe to persuade the 
wpildto be of his qpinion as to Pope." 
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-We have now been favoured with the concluding 
volume^ in which, to use a parliamentary expresdon, 
he has explained^ so as not to appear quite so adverse 
to the opinion of the world, concerning Pope, as was at 
first thought ; and we must all agree, that his work is 
a most valuable accession to English literature. 

A writer of deserved eminence being mentioned, 
Johnson said ; ^* Why, Sir, he is a man of good parts, 
but being originally poor, he has got a love gf mean 
company and low jocidarity ; a very bad thing. Sir. To 
laugh is good, and to talk is good. But you ought no 
more to think it enough if you laugh, than you are to 
think it enough if you talk. You may laugh in as 
many ways as you talk ; and surely eoery way of talk- 
ing that is practised cannot be esteemed.^ 

I spoke of Sir James Macdonald as a young man of 
most distinguished merit, who united the highest repu- 
tation at Eton and Oxford, with the patriarchal spirit 
of a great Highland Chieftain. I mentioned that Sir 
James had said to me, that he had never seen Mr. 
Johnson, but he had a great respect for him, though at 
the stune time it was mixed with some degree of ter- 
rour. Johnson. " Sir, if he were to be acquainted 
with me, it might lessen both." 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk 
of the Western Islands of Scotland, to visit which he 
expressed a wish that then appeared to me a very ro- 
mantick fancy, which I little thought would be after- 
wards realised. He told me that his father had put 
Martin's account of those islands into his hands when 
he was very young, and that he was highly pleased with 
it ; that he was particularly struck with the St. Kilda 
man*s notion that the high church of Glasgow had been 
hollowed, out of a rock; a circumstance to which old 
Mr. Johnson had directed his attention. He said he 
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would go to the Hebrides with me, when I returned 
from my travels, unless some very good companion 
should offer when I was absent, which he did not think 
probable ; adding, *^ There are few people whom I take 
so much to as you." And when I talked of my leaving 
England, he said with a very affectionate air» *^ My 
dear Boswell, I should be very unhappy at parting, did 
I think we were not to meet again.**— I cannot too 
often remind my readers, that although such instances 
of his kindness are doubtless very flattering to me, yet 
I hope my recording them will be ascribed to a better 
motive than to vanity ; for they afford unquestionable 
evidence of his tenderness and complacency, which 
some, while they were forced to acknowledge his great 
powers, have been so strenuous to deny. 

He maintained that a boy at school was the happiest 
of human beings. I supported a different opinion, from 
which I have never yet varied, that a man is happier : 
and I enlarged upon the anxiety and sufferings which 
are endured at school. Johnson. " Ah ! Sir, a boy's 
being flogged is not so severe as a man's having the hiss 
of the world against him. Men have a solicitude about 
fame ; and the greater share they have of it, the more 
afraid they are of losing it." I silently asked myself, 
•• Is it possible that the great Samuel Johnson really 
entertains any such apprehension, and is not confident 
that his exalted fame is established upon a foundation 
never to be shaken ? 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David Dul 
rymple, ** as a man of worth, a scholar, and u wit." 
** I have (said he) never heard of him, except fVoin you j 
but let him know my opinion of him : for an he doDi 
not shew himself much in the world, he should have tho 
praise of the few who hear of him/' 
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On Tuesday, July S6, 1 found Mr. Johnson alone. It 
was a very wet day, and I again complained of the dis> 
agreeable effects of such weather, Johnson. ^ Sir, 
this 18 all imagination, which physicians encourage ; for 
man lives in air, as a fish lives in water ; so that if the 
atmosphere press heavy from above, there is an equal 
resbtance from below. To be sure, bad weather is hard 
upon people who are oUiged to be abroad ; and men 
cannot labour so well in the open air in bad weather, at 
in good ; but. Sir, a smith or a taylor^ whose work is 
within doors, will surely do as much in rainy weather, 
as in fair. Some very delicate frames, indeed may be 
affected by wet weather; but not common oonsti* 
tutions.** 

We talked of the education of children ; and I asked 
him what he thought was best to teach them first 
Johnson. ^* Sir, it is no matter what you teach them 
first, any more than what leg you. shall put into your 
breeches first. Sir^ you may stand disputing which is 
best to put in first, but in the mean time your breech is 
bare. &r, while you are considering which oi two 
things you should teach your child first, another boy 
has learnt them both/' 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped in private 
at the Turk's Head coffee-house. Johnson. ** Swift 
has a higher reputation than he deserves. His excel- 
lence is strong sense ;• for his humour, though very well, 
is not remarkably good. I doubt whether the * Tale of 
a Tub * be his ; &r he never owned it, and it iiTmuch 
above his usual manner.'' ^ 

** Thomson, I think, had as much of the poet about 
him as most writers. Every thing appeared to him 

s This ophiioii wss given by him more at large at a sat u cqu cat 
period. See *' Journal of a Toor to the HdiridM,'* M edit. p. M. 
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through the medium of his fiivourite pursuit. He oould 
not haye viewed those two candies burning but with a 
poeticd eye." 

*• Has not — — — a great deal of wit. Sir? * JoHK- 
SoK. ^* I do not think so, Sir« He is, indeed, conti- 
nually attempting wit, but he fails. And I have no 
more pleasure in hearing a man attempting wit and £ul- 
ii^, than in seeing a man trying to leap over a ditdi 
and tumbhng into it*' 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a say- 
ing of his concerning Mr. Thomas Sheridan, wtiidi 
Foote took a wicked pleasure to circulate. ** Why, 
Sd*, Sherry is dull, naturally dull ; but it must have 
taken him a great deal of pains to become what we 
now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, Sir, is not 
in Nature."-^— '' So (said he,) I allowed him all his own 
merit.*' 

He now added, ** Sheridan cannot bear me. I bring 
his declamation to a point. I ask him a plain question^ 
* What do you mean to teach ? * Besides, Sir, what 
influence can Mr. Sheridan have upon the language of 
this gi*eat country, by his narrow exertions ? Sir, it is 
burning a farthing candle at . Dover, to shew light at 
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Talking of a young man who was uneasy from think- 
ing that he was very deficient in learning and know- 
ledge, he said, ^ A man has no reason to complain who 
holds a middle place, and has many below him ; and 
perhaps he has not six of his years above him ; — per- 
haps not one. Though he may not know any thing 
perfectly, the general mass of knowledge that he has 
acquired is considerable* Time will do for him all that 
is wanting/' 

The conversation then took a philosophical timi. 
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Johnson. ^ Human experience, which is constaBlfy 
contradicting theory, is the great test of truth. A 
system, built upon the discoveries of a great many 
minds, is always of more strength, than what is pro- 
duced by the mere workings of any one mind, wUdi, 
^of itself, can do little. There is not so poor a book in 
the world that would not be a prodigious effort were it 
wrought out entirely by a single mind, without the aid 
of prior investigators. The French writers are super- 
ficial, because they are not scholars, and so proceed 
upon the mere power of their own minds ; and we see 
how very little power they have.** 

** As to the Christian Religion, Sir, besides the 
strong evidence which we have fpr it, there is a balance 
in its favour from the number of great men who har^ 
been convinced of its truth, after a serious consideration 
of the question. Grotius was an acute man, a lawyer, 
a man accustomed to examine evidence, and he was 
convinced. Grotius was not a recluse, but a man of 
the world, who certainly had no bias to the side of re* 
ligion. Sir Isaac Newton set out an infidel, and came 
to be a very firm believer." 

He this evening again recommended to me to peram- 
bulate Spain .^ I said it would amuse him to get a 
letter from me dated at Salamancha. Johnson. *^ I 
love the University of Salamancha; for when the 
Spaniards were in doubt as to the lawfulness of their 
conquering America, the University of Salamancha gave 
it as their opinion that it was not lawful" He spoke 

^ I fully intended to have followed advice of such weight ; but 
having staid much longer both in Germany and Italy than I proposed 
to do, and having also visited Corsica, I found that I had exceeded 
the time allowed me by my father, and hastened to France in my 
wmy homewards. 
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this with great ^motion^ and with that generous warmth 
which dictated the lines in his '* London/' against 
Spanish encroachment. 

I expressed my opinion of my friend Derrick as but 
a poor writer. , Johnson. " To be sure. Sir, he is : 
but you are to consider that his being a literary man 
has got for him all that he has. It has made him King 
of Bath. Sir, he has nothing to say for himself but 
that he is a writer. Had he not been a writer, he 
must have been sweeping the crossings in the streets, 
and asking halfpence from every body that past." 

In justice, however, to the memory of Mr. Derrick, 
who was my first tutor in the ways of London, and 
shewed me the town in all its variety of departments 
both literary and q;x)rtive, tlie particulars of whidi Dr. 
Johnson advised me to put in writing, it is proper to 
mention what Johnson, at a subsequent period, said of 
him both as a writer and an editor : ** Sir, I have often 
said, -that if Derrick's letters had been written by one 
of a more established name, they would have been 
thought very pretty letters.'* * And, ^ I sent Derrick 
to Dryden's relations to gather materials for his life ; 
and I believe he got all that I mjrself should have got.**^ 

Podt Derrick ! I remember him with kindness. Yet 
I cannot wkhhdd from my readers a pleasant humourous 
sally which could not have hurt him had he been alive, 
and now is perfiectly harmless. In his collection of 
poems, there is one upon entering the harbour of Dublin, 
his native city, after a long idisence. It b^ns thus : 

'* Eblana ! much lov'd city, bul ! 
*' Where fint I saw the light of day.*' 

And after a solemn reflection on his being ** num* 

i Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 2d edit. p. 104. 
Mbid. p.U2. 
VOL. I. 2d 
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I doubt modi whedier tlie mm*>*^ and iogenioiE 
asthour of these bmieaiqye lines will reooUeci them ; for 
they were prxluoed extempore one erening while he 
and I wen; walking together in the dining nxMn at 
Eglingtouoe Castle, in 1760, and I have never meB- 
tioned them to him since. 

Jolmson said once to me, " Sir, I honour Derrick 
for his presence of mind. One night, when Floyd,' 
another poor authour, was wandering about the streets 
in the night, he found Derrick £ist asleep upon a bulk; 
upon being suddenly waked. Derrick started up, * Mj 
dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in this destitute 
state : will you go home with me to my lodgings ?' *" 

I again begged his advice as to my method of study 
at Utrecht. *^ Come, (said he) let us make a day of it. 
Let us go down to Greenwich and dine, and talk c^ it 
there." The following Saturday was fixed for this ex- 
cursion. 

Ah wc walked along the Strand to-night, arm in arm, 
A woNinii of the town accosted us, in the usual enticing 

^ lie pwhliiihrd a biographical work> containing an account of emi- 
ncnl wrilcw, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
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manner. " No, no, my girl, (said Johnson) it won*t 
do/* He, hosvcver, did not treat her with harshness ; 
and we talked of the wretched life of such women, and 
agreed, that much more misery than happiness, upon 
the whole, is produced by illicit commerce between the 
sexes. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and I took a 
sculler at the Temple-stairs, and set out for Greenwich. 
I asked him if he really thought a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages an essential requisite to a 
good education* Johnson. *^ Most certainly. Sir ; for 
those who know them have a very great advantage over 
those who do not. Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a 
difference learning makes upon people even in the com- 
mon intercourse of life, which does not appear to be 
much connected with it." " And yet, (said I) people go 
through the world very well, and carry on the business 
of life to good advantage, without learning.'* Johnson. 
** Why, Sir, that may be true in cases where learning 
<annot possiUy i^e of any use ; for instance, this boy 
rows us as well without learning, as if he could sing the 
song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the first 
aailors.*" He then called to the boy, " What would you 
give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts? " *' S^r (said 
the boy), I would give what I have." Johnson was much 
pleased with his answer, and we gave him a double fare. 
Dr. Johnson then turning to me, ** Sir, (said he) a de- 
sire of knowledge is the natural feeling of mankind ; 
and every human being whose mind is not debauched, 
will be willing to give all that he has, to get know- 
ledge.'* 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to Billings- 
gate, where we took oars, and moved smoothly along 
the silver Thames. It was a very fine day. We were 
entertained with the immense number and variety of 

2 D 2 
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Vr n evBCrt sad meihoHoai Mlgti oa to devoBi excvciMS. Thk 
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aod still aanrbelboad, m ■nfChratiuioof cveiy deooouna- 
Johosoo binudf wm in m digniied naoocr. a Methodist, b- 
bis Rjusbler^ No. 110, he nieiitioiis with re ip ctt ** the whole dnd- 
pfine of regolated pietj;" and in hit " Pmeis nnd< Me£tatio»,* 
aaoT iostanoes oomr of hb anxiom examinatioo into hn sptritssL 
state. That this religions earnestnefs, and in paiticolar. an observa- 
tion of the inflvence of the Holy Spirit, has sometimes degenerated) 
into folly, and sometimes been counterfeited for base parposes, can- 
not be denied. But it is not, therefore, &ir to decry it when genuine.. 
The principal argvment in reason and good sense against methodism: 
is, that it tends to debase human nature, and prereot the genenws 
exertions of goodness, by an unworthy supposition that Goo will* 
pay no regard to them ; although it b positively sud in the scnp- 
tures, that he *' will reward ereiy man according to his- works.** But 
I am happy to have it in my power to do justice to those whom it is^ 
the fashion to ridicule, without any knowledgeof their* tenets ; and* 
this I can do by quoting a.passage from one of their best apologists, 
Mr. Milner, who thus expresses- their doctrine upon this subject :: 
*' Justified by faith, renewed in his faculties, and constrained by the 
l6ve of Christ, their believer moves in thesph^e of love and grati- 
tude, and all his duties flow more or less from this principle. And: 
though they are accumulating for him in heaven a treasure if hliss 
proportioned to hisjaithfuiness and activity, and ii is by no means in* 
consistent with his principles tojeel the force of this consideration, yet 
love itself sweetens every duty to his mind; and he thinks there iv 
no absurdity in his feeling the love of God as the grand commanding 
principle of his life." Essays on several religious Subjects, Sfc. htf 
Joseph Milner, A, M. Master of the Grammar School of Kingston:^ 
UfMn^riffJU, 1789, p.li. ^ 
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tx)ininon people, and which clergymen of genius and 
learning ought to do from a principle of duty, when it 
is suited to their congregations ; a practice, for whick 
they will be praised by men of sense. To insist agains* 
drunkenness as a crime, because it debases reason, the 
iioblest faculty of man, would be of no service to the 
common people : but to tell them that they may die in 
a fit of drunkenness^ and shew them how dreadful that 
would be, cannot fail to make a deep impression. Sir, 
when your Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, 
religion wiU soon decay in that country.^ liCt this ob- 
servation, as Johnson meant it, be ever remembered. 

I was much pleased to find myself with Johnson at 
-Greenwich, which he celebrates in his '* London '^ as a 
favourite scene. I had the poem in my pocket, and 

4*ead the lines aloud with enthusiasm : 

i 

" On Thames*s banks in silent thought we stood, 
" Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver iood : 
*' Pleas'd with the seat which gave Eliia birth, 
*' We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth.*' 

He remarked that the structure of Greenwich hos«- 
pital was too magnificent for a place of charity, and 
that its parts were too much detached, to make one 
great whole. 

Buchanan, he said, was a very fine poet ; and ob- 
served, that he was the first who comjdimented a lady, 
by ascribing to her the different perfections of the hea* 
then goddesses ;^ but that Johnston improved upon this, 
by making his lady, at the same time, free from their 
defects. 
' He dwelt upon Buchanan's elegant verses to Mary, 

9 [Epigram, Lib. II. ** In Elizabeth. Anglis Reg.'* — I suspect 
that the authour*s memory here deceived him, and that Johnson said» 
** the first modem poet ; *' for there is a well known Epigram in the 
Antuolooia, containing this kind of eulogy. Malon£.] 
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Queen of Scots, Nympha Caledonia^ &c. and v^\s 
with enthusiasm of the beauty of Latin verse. " AH 
the modern languages (said he) cannot furnish so mdo- 
dious a line as 

" Fomtosam retonare docet Amaritlida tilvat." 

Afterwards he entered upon the business of the da/, 
which was to give me his advice as to a course of stud/. 
And here I am to mention with much regret, that mj 
record of what he said is miserably scanty.- I recollect 
with admiration an animatiDg blaze of eloquence, whidt 
roused every intellectual power in me to the highest 
pitch, but must have dazzled me so much, that m; 
memory could not preserve the substance of his dis- 
course ; for the note which I find of it is no more thu 
this : — " He ran over the grand scale of human knov- 
kdge ; advised me to select some particular branch to 
excel in, but to acquire a little of every kind." Tbc 
defect of my minutes will be fully supplied by a loi^ 
letter upon the subject, which be favoured me with, 
after I had been some time at Utrecht, and which mj 
readers will have the pleasure to peruse in its proper 
place. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. He 
asked me, I suppose, by way of trying my dispositim. 
" Is not this very fine r " Having no exquisite relish rf 
the beauties of Nature, and being more delighted with 
" the busy hum of men," I answered " Yes, Sir ; but 
not equal to Fleet-street." Johnson. " You are right, 
Sir." 

I am aware that many of my readers may censure 
my want of taste. Let me, however, shelter mTsdf 
under the authority of a very fashionable Baronet ' in 

' My friend Sir Michael Le Fleming. This gentleman, wilh »ll 
his exiwricnce of sprightly and elegant life, iiheriu, wiili the !)*»• 
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the brilliant world, who, on his attention being calledT 
to the fragrance of a May evening in the country, ob- 
served " This may be very well ; but for my part I 
prefer the smell of a flambeau at the play-house." 

We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up the 
river, in our return to London, was by no means so 
pleasant as in the morning ; for the night air was so 
cold that it made me shiver. I was the more sensi . 
ble of it from having sat up all the night before I'ecol- 
lecting and writing in my Journal what I thought 
worthy of preservation ; an exertion which ^ during the 
first part of ray acquaintance with Johnson* I frequently 
made. I remember having sat up four nights in one 
week, without being much incommoded in the day time, 

Johnson, whose robust frame was' not in the least 
affected by the cold^ scdded me, as if my shivering 
had been a paltry effemifiacy, saying, " Why do you 
shiver?** Sir William Scott, of the Commons, told 
jne, that when he complained of a head-ach in the 
post-chaise, as they were travelling together to Scot- 
land, Johnson treated him in the same manner : ** At 
your age. Sir, I had no head-ach." It is not easy to 
make allowance for sensations in others, which we 
ourselves have not at the time. We must all have 
experienced how very differently we are affected by 
the complaints of our neighbours, when we are well 
<axid when we are ill. In full health, we can scarcelj 

tiful family 4oni;itn, ne inconsiderable ^hare of that love of litera- 
ture, which distinguished his venerable grandfether, the Bishop of 
Carlisle. He one day observed to me, of Dr. Johnson, in a feli- 
city of phrase, " There is a blunt dignity about him on every occa- 
sion." 

[Sir Michael Le Fleming died of an apoplectick fit, while con- 
versing at the Admiralty with Lord Howidc, (now the Earl Grey,) 
May 19, 1806. Malonb,] 
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helirre that thej suffer much { so taint is the image 
of pun upon our imaginatioa : when softened hj 
skkness, we leadilj sympathize with the sufferings of 



We coododed the day at the Turk's Head cofiee- 
house rery sodallj. He was {leased to listen to a 
particular aooount which I gave him of my iamily, and 
of its heredttaiy estate, as to the extent and population 
of whidi he asked questions, and made calculatioDS ; 
recommending, at the same time, a liberal kindness to 
the temmtrj, as peojde over whom the proprietor was 
placed bj Proridence. He took delight in hearing my 
description of the romantick seat of mj ancestors. 
^ I n!U8t be there, Sir^ (said he) and we will live in the 
old castle ; and if there is not a room in it remaining, 
we will build one." I was highly flattered, but could 
scarcely indulge a hope that Auchinleck would indeed 
be honoured by his presence, and celebrated by a de- 
scription, as it afterwards was, in his " Journey to the 
Western Islands.** 

After we had again talked of my setting out for 
Holland, he said, ** I must see thee out of England ; 
I will accompany you to Harwich.** I could not find 
words to express what I felt upon this unexpected and 
very great mark of his affectionate regard. 

Next day, Sunday, July 81, I told him I had been 
that morning at a meeting of the people called Quakers, 
where I had heard a woman preach. Johnson. " Sir, 
a woman's preaching is like a dog*s walking on bis 
hind legs. It is not done well ; but you are surprised 
to find it done at all.'* 

On Tuesday, August 2, (the day of my departure 
from London having been fixed for the 5th,) Dr. John- 
son did me the honour to pass a part of the morning 
with me at my Chambers. He said, that " he always 
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fidit an inclination to do nothing.'' I observed^ that it 
was strange to think that the most indolent man in 
Britain had written the most laborious work, Th£ 
English Dictionary. 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, by a certain 
friend of his, at an early period of life, and asked him 
if he thought it would hurt him. Johnson. '' No, 
Sir ; not much. It may, perhaps, be mentioned at an 
election." 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged man, 
and was carried by him in the evening to drink tea 
with Miss Williams,^ whom, though under the misfor- 
tune of having lost her sight, I found to be agreeable 
in conversation ; for she had a variety of literature. 



* [In a paper already referred to, (sec p. Q4,) a Indy who appears 
to have been well acquainted with Mrs. WilliamSy thus speaks of 
her :— 

** Mrs. Williams was a person extremely interesting. She had 
an uncommon firmness of mind, a boundless curiosity, retentive me- 
mory, and strong judgement. She had various powers of pleasing. 
Her personal afflictions and slender fortune she seemed to forget, 
when she had the power of doing an act of kindness : she was social, • 
cheerful, and active, in a state of body that was truly deplorable* 
Her regard to Dr. Johnson was formed with such strength of judge- 
ment and firm esteem, that her voice never hesitated when she re^ 
peated his maxims, or recited his good deeds ; though upon many 
other occasions her want of sight had led her to make so much use 
of her ear, as to affect her speech. 

'* Mrs. Williams was blind before she was acquainted with Dr, 
Johnson.— She had many resources, though none very great. Witl^ 
the Miss Wilkinsons she generally passed a part of the year, and re* 
Geived from them presents, and from the first who died, a legacy of 
cloaths and money. The last of them, Mrs. Jane, left her an annual 
rent ; but from the blundering manner of the Will, I fear she never 
reaped the benefit of it. The lady left money to erect an hospital 
for ancient maids : but the number she had allotted being too great 
for the donation, the Doctor [Johnson] said, it would be better to 
expunge the word mainl^inf and put in to starve such a number of 
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and expressed herself well ; but her peculiar value was 
t)te inthnacy in which she had long* lived with Johnsoo, 
by which she was well acquainted with his habits, int 
knew how to lead him on to talk. 

After tea he canied me to what he called hi& walk, 
which was a long narrow paved court in the neighbour' 
hood, ovei-shadowed by some trees. There we sauntend 
a considerable time ; and I complained to him that m 
love of London and of his company was such, that 1 
shrunk almost from the thought of goiiig' away even lo 
travel, which is generally so much desired by youo^ 
men. He roused me by manly and spirited conversa- 
tion. He advised me, when ^ttled in any [dan 
abroRd, to study with an eagerness after knowledgCt 
and to apply to Greek an hour every day ; and when 1 
was moving about, to road diligently the great bot^ of 
mankind. 

On Wednesday, August 3, we had our last sodil 

nict maidi>- They asked him, ^Vhftt name should be given it ? he n- 
plied, " Let it be called Jenny's Whim." [The name of b wdl- 
knoi*n tavern near Chehen.in fonaer dujw.] 

** Lady Phillips made her a umall annual allowance:, and Mac 
«ther Wehh ladies, to all of whom she vna related. Mrs. Mw- 
tngue, on the death or Mr. Montagae, settled upon her [by ded) 
ten pounds pcrsnnum. — As new as I can calculate, Mrs. \V~illiaa 
kad about thirty-five or forty pounds ayear. The furniture she vsti 
[in lier apartment in Dr. Johnson's house] was her own ; her n- 
pcnces were small, ten and bread and butter being at least baU <* 
her nourishment. Sometimes she had a servant orchttre-woa 
Af the ruder offices of the house; but she was henelf active andir- 
dustrious. I have frequently seen her at work. Upon retnarlin 
, nnc day her facility in moving about the house, searching; into 
drawers, and finding books, without the help ef sight, ■ Belie\t at 
finid she,} pernons who cannot do those common offices withoa 
sight, did but little while they enjoyed that blessing.* — Scanty ^i^ 
riimstanccs, bad health, and lilindness, are surely a sufficient apok>f|T 
fur her bring f^omt-timi-s impatient : her natural di^posiliun «* 
%fl\tA, Inemlly, -jmiX Immune." Malone.] 

a 
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evening at the Turk's Head coffee-house, before my 
setting out for foreign parts. I had the misfortune, 
before we parted, to irritate him unintentionally. I 
mentioned to him how common it was in the world 
to tell absurd stories of him, and to ascribe to him 
very strange sayings. Johnson. " What do they 
make me say. Sir ? " Boswell. " Why, Sir, as an 
instance very strange indeed, (laughing heartily as I 
spoke,) David Hume told me, you said that you would 
stand before a battery of cannon to restore the Convo- 
cation to its full powers." — Little did I apprehend that 
he had actually said this : but I was soon convinced of 
my errour ; for, with a determined look, he thundered 
out " And would I not. Sir ? Shall the Presbyterian 
Kirk of Scotland have its (General Assembly, and the 
Church of England be denied its Convocation ? ** He 
was walking up and down the room, while I told him 
the anecdote ; but when he uttered this explosion of 
high-church zeal, he had come close Xo my chair, and 
his eyes flashed with indignation. I bowed to the 
storm, and diveii;ed the force of it, by leading him to 
expatiate on the influence which religion derived from 
maintaining the church with great external respecta* 
bility. 

I must not omit Id mention that he this year wrote 
** The Life of Ascham,*'f and the Dedication to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury ,t prefixed to the edition of that 
Writer's English works, published by Mr. Bennet.^* 



1 1 



[This edition was published by subscription, and Dr. Johnson 
wrote the Proposals, which were issued by Messrs Dodsley and ."John 
Newbery, in Feb. 1758. The following piissage carries irresistible 
internal evidence : 

** The first degree of literary reputation is certainly due to him 
who adorns or improves his country by original writings : but some 
degree, if not of fame, at least of benevolence, may be claimed by 
such as carry on the work of learning in humbler stations^ by pre- 
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On Friday, August 5, we set out early in the man- 
ing in the Harwich stage-coach. A fat elderiy go- 
tlewoman, and a young Dutchman, seemed the BUit 
inclined among us to conversation. At the inn wboc 
we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had done btr 
best to educate her childr^i ; and particularly that ie 
had u&fee suffered them to be a moment idle. Jobx- 
30N. " I wish, Madam, you would educate me Iod; 
Sir I have been an idle fellow all my life." " I ua 
sure, ^r, {said ^le) you have not been idle." JOHH- 
SON. " Nay, Madam, it is very true : and that get- ' 
tlcman there (pointing to me,) has been idle. He m 
idle at Edinburgh. His father sent him to Giaagtm, 
- vibeTG he continued to be idle. He then came la 
LondtHi, where he has been very idle ; and now he i 
going to Utrecht, where he will be as idle as erer* 
I asked hurt privately how he could expose rae 
Johnson. " Poh, poh! {said he) they know nothii^ 
about you, and will think of it no more." In the af- 
ternoon the gentlewoman talked violently against tbc 

scning or retrieving books which time has obscured, or orer-u^ 
neglected, 

" To this inferior degree of pnuse I hope to be entitled by tic 
edition which I now offer to the public of the En^rlis), works of Mt. 
Aschnni, n man in his own time of high emiaence, admitted talk 
iamiliarity of the great, and the correspondence of the learned, aiJ 
AiWaoced by his merit to the honour of instructing that Queen, ft 
whose name every Englishman exults. That the productions of tad 
a writer should fall into oblivion would be somewhat strangr, f 
every rntion did not afford instances of the like neglect. There it * 
time when it is necessary to look back, and inquire what we haTcW 
behind in (he progress of knowledge. On this deugn many Ei^tit 
criticks have been lately employed, and some of our andent wiim 
have been diligently illustrated. 1 hope the same candour wbidi hM 
fiivoured iheir endeavours, will encourage mine : for none of tbca 
hnvc endeavoured to retrieve an anthour of more leamiag or note 
elegance." A.C.J 
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Roman Catholicks, and of the horrours of the In- 
-quisitkm. To the utter astonishment of all the pas- 
sengers but mjself, who knew that he could talk 
•upon any side of a question, he defended the Inquisi- 
tion, and maintained, that ** false doctrine should he 
checked on its first appearance ; that the civil power 
should unite with the church in punishing those who 
diare to attack the estaUisbed religion, and that such 
only were punished by the Inquisition." He had in 
bis pocket " Pomponius Mela de Situ Orbis^ in 
which be read occasionally, and seemed very intent 
upon ancient geography. Though by no means nig- 
^rdly, his attention to what was generally right was 
90 minute^ that having observed at one of the stages 
that I ostentatiously gave a shilling to the coachman,, 
when the custom was for each passenger to give only 
six-pence, he took me a^ide and scolded me, saying that 
what I had done would make the coachman dissatisfied 
with all the rest of the passengers, who gav^ him na 
more than his due. This was a just Be{Himand ; for 
-in whatever way a man may indulge his gjenerosity or 
bis vanity in spending his money, for the sake of others^ 
he ought not to raise the price of any article, for whicb 
there is a constant demand. 

He talked, of Mr. Blacklock's poetry, so far as it 
was descriptive of visible objects r and observed that 
^ as its authour had the misfortune to be blind, we 
may be absolutely sure that such passages are combi- 
nations of what he has remembered of the works of 
other writers who eould see. That foolish fellow 
Spence, has laboured to explain philosophically how 
Blacklodc may have done, by means of his own facul- 
Iocs, what it is impossible he should do. The solution, 
as I have given it, is plain. Suppose, I know a man 
to be so lame that he is absolutely incapable to move 
himself, and L find hint in a difievent room from that in 
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which I lefl; him ; shall I puzzle myself with idle con- 
jectures, that, perhaps, his nerves have by some us- 
known change all at once become effective ? No, Sir, 
it is clear how he got into a different room ; he vn 
carried." 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson talked 
of that town with veneration, for having stood a siege 
for Charles the First. The Dutchman alone now it- 
m^ned with us. He spoke English tolerably well; 
and thinking to recommend himself to us by expatiatin; 
on the superiority of the criminal jurisprudence of this 
country over that of Holland, he inveighed against tht 
barbarity of putting an accused person to the tortoR, 
in order to force a confession. But Johnson wat ti 
ready for this, as for the Inquisition. *• Why, Sir, 
you do not, I find, understand the law of your on 
country. To torture in Holland is considered as a fa- 
vour to an accused person ; for no man is put to the 
torture there, unless there is as much evidence against 
him as would amount to conviction in England. An 
accused person among you, therefore, has one chance 
more to escape punishment, than those who are tried 
among \is." 

At supper this night he talked of good eating with 
uncommon satisfaction. " Some people (said he,) haw 
a foolish way of not minding, or pretending not to 
mind what they eat. For my part, I mind my belly 
very studiously, and very carefully ; for I look upon it. 
that he who does not mind his belly, will hardly mind 
any thing else." He now appeared to me Jean Bull 
philosopher and he was for the moment, not only se- 
rious, but vehement. Yet I have heard him, upon 
other occasions, talk with great contempt of pe^ 
who were anxious to gratify their palates ; and tbi 
206th number of his Rambler is a masterly essay agaiast 
gulosity. His practice, indeed, I must acknowledge, 
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may be considered as casting the balance of his different 
opinions upon this subject: for I never knew any 
man who relished good eating more than he did. When 
at table, he was totally absorbed in the business of the 
moment', his looks seemed ri vetted to his plate; nor 
would he, unless when in very high company, say one 
wordy or even pay the least attention to what was said 
by others, till he had satisfied his appetite ; which was 
so fierce, and indulged with such intenseness, that 
while in the act of eating, the veins of his forehead 
swelled, and generally a strong perspiration was visible. 
To those whose sensations were delicate, this could not 
but be disgusting ; and it was doubtless not very suit- 
able to the character of a philosopher, who should be 
distinguished by self-command* But it must be owned, 
that Johnson, though he could be rigidly abstemious^ 
was not'a, temperate man either in eating or drinking. 
He could refrain, but he could not use moderately. 
He told me that he had fasted two days without incon- 
venience, and that he had never been hungry but once. 
They who beheld with wonder iiow much he eat upon 
all occasions, when his dinner was to his taste, could 
not easily conceive what he must have meant by hun- 
ger ; and not only was he remarkable for the extraor- 
dinary quantity which he eat, but he was, or affected io 
be, a man of very nice discernment in the science of 
cookery. He used to descant critically on the dishes 
which had been at table where he had dined or supped, 
and to recollect very minutely what he had liked. I 
remember when he was in Scotland, his praising ^* Gor^ 
doris palateSi' (a dish of palates at the Honourable 
Alexander Gk)rdon's) with a warmth of expression 
which might have done honour to more important sub- 
jects. ** As for Maclaurin's imitation of a tnade dish, 
it was a wretched attempt." He about the same time 
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was 90 mucfa displeased with the peifonnances rf a do- 
bleinan^s French cook, thai he exdaimed with rehe- 
mence. ^ Td throw such a nsod into the rivers 
and he then proceeded to ahum a hidj at whose hoii!«e 
he was to sup^ bj the following manifesto of his skill : 
*^ ly Madam, who hwe at a Tariety of good tables, am 
a much better judge of oookerj, than anj person who 
has a very tolerable cook, but lives much at home ; fi>r 
his palate is gradually adapted to the taste of his cook : 
whereas, Madam^ in trying by a wider range, I can 
more exquisitely judge." When invited to dine, even 
with an intimate friend, he was not pleased if some- 
thing better than a plain dinner was not prepared for 
him. I have heard him say on such an pccasioB, 
^ This was a good dinner enough, to be sure : but it 
was not a dinner to ask a man to.** On the other 
hand, he was wont to express, with great glee, his sa- 
tisfaction when he had been entertained quite to his 
mind. One day when he had dined with his neigh- 
bour and landlord, in Bolt-court, j\Ir. Allen, the printer, 
whose old housekeeper had studied his taste in every 
thing, he pronounced this eulogy ; ** Sir, we could 
not have had a better dinner, had there been a Synod 
of Cooksr 

While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutdiman 
had gone to bed, Dr. Johnson talked of that studied 
behaviour which many have recommended and prac- 
tised. He disapproved of it : and said, ** I never con- 
sidered whether I should be a grave man, or a merry 
man, Imt Just let inclination, for the time, have its. 



roursc." 



I (e flattered me with some hopes that he would, in 
tti(? course of the following summer, come over to Hol- 
ImikI, and accompany me in a tour through the Nether- 
huMJft. 
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I teased him with fanciful apprehensions of unhappi-* 
ness. A moth having fluttered round the candle, and 
burnt itself, he laid hold of this little incident to admo- 
nish me ; saying, with a sly look, and in a solemn but 
a quiet tone, ** That creature was its own tormentor, 
and I believe its name was Boswell." 

Next day we got to Harwich, to dinner ; and my 
passage in the packet-boat to Helvoetsluys being se» 
cured, and my baggage put on board, wc dined at our 
inn by ourselves. I happened to say, it would be ter-^ 
riUe if he should not find a speedy opportunity of re- 
turning to London, and be confined in so dull a place. 
Johnson. " Don't, Sir, accustom yourself to use big 
words for little matters. It would not be terrible, 
though I were to be detained some time here.*' The 
practice of using words of disproportionate magnitude, 
is, no doubt, too frequent every where ; but, I think, 
most remarkable among the French, of which, all who 
have travelled in France must have been struck virith 
innumerable instances. 

We went and looked at the church, and having gone 
into it, and walked up to the altar, Johnson, whose 
piety was constant and fervent, sent me to my knees, 
saying, " Now that you are going to leave your native 
country, recommend yourself to the protection of your 
Creator and Redeemer .'^ 

After we came out of the church, we stood talking 
for some time together of Sishop Berkeley's ingenious 
sophistry to prove the non-existence of matter, and that 
every thing in the universe is merely ideal. I observed, 
that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, it 
is impossible to refute it. I never shall forget the ala- 
crity with which Johnson answered, striking his foot 
with mighty force against a large stone, till he re« 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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bounded iroai it, — " I refute H thus.'" ' This was a 
Btout exemplification of tbe Jirst truthi of Par 
Bouffier, or the original principles of Read and of 
Beattie ; without admitting which, we can no emr 
ai^e in metaphjsicks, than we can argue in mathe- 
maticks without axioma. To me it is not concri?aIik 
liow Berkeley can be answered by pure reasoning ; bot 
I know that the nice and difficult task was to hare bees 
undertaken by one of the most lununons minds d tbe 
{ffesent age^ had not politicks " turned him from cafan 
philosophy aside." What an admirable display of nb- 
tiltya united with brilliance, might hb ccmtending with 
Berkeley have afforded us 1 How must we, when it 
reflect on the loss of such an intdlectual feast, n^ 
that he should be characterised as the man, 

" Who born for Ihe imirerae narrow'd his mind, 

" And to partj gave up what was meant for mankind ? " 

My revered friend walked down with me to tht 
beach, where we embraced and parted with tenderness, 
and engaged to correspond by letters. I said, " I bc^ 
Sir, you will not forget me in my absence." JoaS- 
sos. " Nay, Sir, it is more likely you should foi^ 
ine, than that I should forget you." As the vessel put 
out to sea, I kept my eyes upon him for a coosidei^ 
time, while he remained rolling his majestic franw ii 
his usual manner ; and at last I perceived him waS 
beck into the town, and be disappeared. 

1 [Dr. Johoaon $eena to have been imperfectly ftcqmaintcd wA 
Berkeley's doctrine : as hU experiment only proves that we bsKlk 
flensation of solidity, which Berkeley did not deny. — He adnitu' 
that we hod sensations or ideas that are usually called sensible qinf- 
tics, one of which a solidity : he only denied the existence o~ 
ttr, i. e. an inert senseless subtance, in iriiich they are aoppc 
subsist.— Johnson's exemplification concurs with th« Tulgar ooto 
' that solidity is matter.^KEARNii.] 
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Utrecht seeming at first very dull to me, after the 
animated scenes of London, my spirits were grievoos^ 
affected ; and I wrote to Johnson a plaintive and de- 
qx)nding letter, to which he paid no regard. After<« 
wards, when I had acquired a firmer tone of mind, I 
wrote him a second letter, expressing much anxiety to 
hear from him. At length I received the following 
epistle, which was of important service to me, and, I 
trust, will be so to many others. 

^ A MB- MR. BOSWELL, A LA COUE DE L'eMPEBEUB, 

UTRECHT. 
" DEAR SIR, 

** You are not to think yourself forgotten, or 
criminally neglected, that you have had yet no letter 
from me. I love to see my firiends, to hear from them, 
to talk to them, and to talk of them ; but it is not 
without a considerable effort of resolution that I prevail 
upon myself to write. I would not, however, gratiiy 
iny own indolence by the omission of any important 
duty, or any oflSce of real kindness. 

^ To tell you that I am or am not well, that I have 
or have not been in the country, that I drank, your 
health in the room in which we last sat together, and 
that your acquaintance continue to speak of you with 
their former kindness, topicks with which those letters 
are commonly filled which are written only for the sake 
of writing, I seldom shall think worth communicating ; 
but if I can have it in my power to calm any harassing 
disquiet, to excite any virtuous desire, to rectify any 
important opinion, or fortify any generous resolution, 
you need not doubt but I shall at least wish to ptefep the 
pleasure of gratifying a friend much less esteemed than 
yourself, before the gloomy calm of idle vacancy. Whe* 
ther I shall easily arrive at an exact punctuaK^ of cop* 

Se 2 
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*j I cannot tdL I shaD, at pvesent, ei^ect 
that 70a win reoeiFe this in letom tor two whidi I have 
had fifom you. The first, indeed, gave me an aocoant 
80 hopeless 6[ the state of your nund, that it hardly 
admitted or deserved an answer ; by the second I was 
mudi better jdeased ; and the fdeasure will still be in* 
creased by such a narrative of the progress of your stu- 
dies, as may evince the continuance of an equal and 
rational application of your mind to some useful enquiiy. 

^ You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I would 
recommend. I shall not speak of theology, because it 
ought not to be considered as a question whether yoa 
shall endeavour to know the will of God. 

'^ I shall, therefore, consider only such studies as we 
are at liberty to pursue or to neglect*; and of these I 
know not how you will make a better choice, than by 
studying the civil law, as your father advises, and the 
ancient languages, as you had determined for yourself; 
at least resolve, while you remain in any settled red* 
dence, to spend a certain number of hours every day 
amongst your books. The dissipation of thought of 
which you complain, is nothing more than the vacilla- 
tion of a mind suspended between different motives, 
and changing its dii-ection as any motive gains or loses 
strength. If you can but kindle in your mind any 
strong desire, if you can but keep predominant any wish 
for some particular excellence or attainment, the gusts 
of imagination will break away, without any effect 
upon your conduct^ and commonly without any traces 
left upon the memory. 

** There lurks, jierhaps, in every human heart a de» 
sire of distinction, which inclines every man first to 
hope, and then to believe, that nature has given him 
something peculiar to himself. This vanity makes one 
mind nurse aversions, and another actuate desires, till 
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they rise by art much above their original state of 
power : and as affectation, in time, improves to habit, 
they at last tyrannise over him who at first encouraged 
them only for show. Every desire is a viper in the 
bosom, who, while he was chill, was harmless ; but 
when warmth gave him strength, exerted it in poison* 
You know a gentleman, who, when first he set his foot 
in the gay world, as he prepared himself to whirl in 
the vortex of pleasure, imagined a total indifference and 
universal negligence to be the most agreeable concomi- 
tants of youths and the strongest indication of an airy 
temper and a quick apprehension. Vacant to every 
object, and sensible of every impulse, he thought that 
all appearance of diligence would deduct something 
from the reputation of genius; and hoped that he should 
appear to attain, amidst all the ease of carelessness, 
and all the tumults of diversion, that knowledge and 
those accomplishments which mortals of the common 
fabrick obtain only by mute abstraction and solitary 
drudgery. He tried this scheme of life awhile, was 
made weary of it by his sense and his virtue; 
he then wished to return to his studies ; and finding 
long habits of idleness and pleasure harder to be cured 
than he expected, still willing to retain his claim to 
some extraordinary prerogatives, resolved the common 
consequences of irregularity into an unalterable degree 
of destiny, and concluded that Nature had originally 
formed him incapable of rational employment. 

'* Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, be 
banished henceforward from your thoughts for even 
Resolve, and keep your resolution ; choose, and pursue 
your choice. If you spend thb day in study, you will 
find yourself still more able to study to-morrow ; not 
that you are to expect that you shall at once obtain a 
complete victory. Depravity is not very easily over- 
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come. Resolution will sometimes relax, and diligence 
Trill sometimes be interrupted ; but let no accidental tar- 
prise or deviation, whether shcMrt or long, dispose you to 
despondency. Consider these failings as incident to lA 
mankind. Begin again where jou left ofi*, and endeaTOV 
to avoid the seducements that prevailed over you befixt 

" Hiis, my dear Boswell, is advice which, perfaapB, 
has been often given you, and given you without effect 
But this advice, if you will not take from others, ^ 
must take from your own reflections, if you purpose t» 
do the duties of the station to whidi the boun^ of 
Providence has called you. 

" Let me have a long letter from you as soon as yn 
can. I hope you continue your Journal, and eniidi it 
with many observations upon the country in which jtn 
reside. 1 1 will be a favour if you can get me any boob 
in the Frisick language, and can enquire how the poor 
are maintained in the Seven Provinces. I am, dear Sr, 
" Your most affectionate servant, 

" London, Dec. 8, 1763. " Sam. JoHNSOS* 

I am sorry to obs»-ve, that neither in my own mi- 
nutes, nor in my letters to Johnson which have ben 
preserved by him, can I find any inf(»ination bow the 
poor are maintained in the Seven Provinces. But I 
shall extract from one of my letters what I learnt coo- 
ceming the other subject of his curiosity. 

" I have made ail possible enquiry with req>ect ta 
the Frisick language, and find that it has been less cul- 
tivated than any other of the northern dialetrts ; a ea- 
tain proof of which is their deficiency of books. Of tk 
old Frisick there are no remains, except some ancial 
laws preserved by Schotanus in his ' Betchryoinge Vfl 
die Heerlykheid van Frksland ;' oxA his * Hittorii 
Frisica' I have not yet been aUe to find these booki 
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Profi»8or Trotz, who formerly was of the UniirerBity of 
Vranyken in Friedand, and is at present preparing on 
edition of all the Frisick laws, gave me this informa- 
tion. Of the modern Frisick, or what is spoken by the 
boors of this day, I have procured a specimen. It is 
Gisbert Japix's \ Rymelerie,^ which is the ^ only book 
that they have. It is amazing that they have no trans- 
lation of the Bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even 
any of the ballads and story-books whidi are so agree- 
able to country people. You shall have Japix by the 
first convenient opportunity. I doubt not to pick up 
Schotanus. Mynheer Trotz has promised me his 
assistance.^' 

Early in 1764 Johnson paid a visit to the Langton 
family, at their seat of Langton in Lincolnshire, where 
be passed some time, much to his satisfaction. His 
jnend, Bennet Langton, it will not be doubted, did 
every thing in his power to make the place agreeable to 
so illustrious a guest ; and the elder Mr. Langton and 
his lady, being fuUy capable of understanding his value, 
were not wanting in attention. He, however, told 
me, that old Mr. Langton, though a man of consider- 
able learning, had so little allowance to make for his 
occasional *' laxity of talk,** that because in the course 
of discussion he sometimes mentioned what might be 
said in favour of the peculiar tenets of the Romish 
church, he went to his grave believing him to be of that 
communion. 

Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the advan- 
tage of a good library, and saw several gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood. I have obtained from Mr. Langton 
the following particulars of this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not have 
been satisfied with a country living ; for talking of a 
respectable clergyman in Lincolnshire, he observed» 
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* This many Sir, fills up the duties of his life wdl. I 
approve of him, but could not imitate him." 

To a kidj who endeavoured to vindicate herself firom 
blame for n^ecting social attention to worthy neigh- 
bours, by sajring, ^ I would go to them if it would do 
them anj good ; ** he said, ** What gpod. Madam, do 
you expect to have in your power to do them ? It is 
shewing them respect, and that is doing them good.** 

So socially accommodating was he, that once when 
Mr. Langton and he were driving together in a coach, 
and Mr. Langton complained of being sick, he insisted 
that they should go out, and sit on the back of it in the 
open air, which they did. And being sensible bow 
strange the appearance must be, observed, that a coun- 
tryman whom they saw in a field would probably be 
thinking, " If these two madmen should come down, 
what would become of me ? " 

Soon after his return to London, which was in Fe- 
bruary, was founded that Club which existed long 
without a name, but at Mr. Garrick's funeral became 
distinguished by the title of The Litekary Club. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being the first 
proposer of it, to which Johnson acceded ; and the 
original members were. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. John- 
son, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, 
Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir 
John Hawkins. They met at the Turk's Head, in 
Gerrard-street, Soho, one evening in every week, at 
seven, and generally continued their conversation till a 
pretty late hour. This club has been gradually increased 
to its present number, thirty-five. After about ten years, 
instead of supping weekly, it was resolved to dine to- 
gether once a fortnight during the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Their original tavern having been converted 
into a private house, they moved first to Princess in 
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Sackville-street, then to Le Teller's in Dover-street, and 
now meet at Parsloe's, St. Jameses-street. Between the 
time of its formation, and the time at which this work 
is passing through the press, (June 1792,)^ the following 
persons, now dead, were members of it : Mr. Dunning, ^ 
(afterwards Lord Ashburton,) Mr. Samuel Dyer, Mr. 
Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Vesey, 
Mr. Thomas Warton, and Dr. Adam Smith. The pre- 
sent members are, Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, Lord 
Charlemont, Sir Robert Chambers, Dr. Percy Bishop of 
Dromore, Dr. Barnard Bishop of KiUaloe, Dr. Marlay 
Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. Fox, Dr. George Foredyce, Sir 
William Scott, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, 
Mr. Windham of Norfolk, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, 
Sir William Jones, Mr. Coleman, Mr. Steevens, Dr. 
Bumey, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord Ossory, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Eliot, Lord Macartney, Mr. Richard Burke, junior. Sir 
William Hamilton, Dr. Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr. 
Hinchliffe Bishop of Peterborough, the Duke of Leeds, 
Dr. Douglas Bishop of Salisbury, and the writer of this 
account.^ 

4 [The second edition is here spoken of. Malone.] 
* [The LiTERABY Club has since been deprived by death of Dr. 
Hinchcliffe Bishop of Peterborough, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, 
Mr. Richard Burke, Mr. Colman, Mr. Boswell, (the authour of this 
work,) the Marquis of Bath, Dr. Warren, Mr. Burke, the Rev. Dr. 
Farmer, the Duke of Leeds, the Earl of Lucan, James Earl of Char- 
lemont, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Warton, Mr. Langton, Lord P«lraerston, 
Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Marlay Bishop of Waterford, Sir William Hamilton, 
Sir Robert Chambers, Lord Eliot, Lord Macartney, Dr. Barnard 
Bishop of Limerick, Mr. Fox, Dr. Horseley Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. 
Douglas Bishop of Salisbury, and Dr. French Lawrence, hs latest 
and iu irreparable loss was that of the Right Hon. William Wind- 
ham, the delight and admiration of this society, and of every other 
with whom he ever associated.— Of the persons above-mentioned 
some were chosen members of it, after the preceding account was 
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Sir John Hawkins ^ re[H%8ent8 himself as a ** aece^' 
from i\ni society, and assigns as the reasoa of his ** wUk- 
drawing " himself from it, that its late hours vtst in- 
consistent with his dc»nestick airangements. In thisbe 
IB not accurate ; for the fact was, that he one eveoiiig 
attacked Mr. Burke, in so rude a manner, that all the 
company testified their displeasure ; and at thdr oat 
meeting h\s receptiop was such ^at he nerer caae 
again.' 

He is equally inaccurate with respect to Mr. Gif* 
rick, of whom be says, ** he trusted that the least inti- 
mation of a desire to come among usi would proctnr 
him a ready admission ; " but in this he was "ii«!f^— ^ 
Johnson consulted me upon it ; and when I could fiid 

written. It has since thpl time acquired Sir Charles Blagden, Mq« 
Rennell, the Hon. Frederick North, the Itighl Hon. George Cuoiiifr 
Mr. Marsden, the Right Hon. J. H. Frere, the Right Hon. Thoai* 
Grenville. the Reverend Dr. Vincent Dean of Westmioster, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lock, jun., Mr. George Ellis, Lord Minto, the Right Hon. Sit 
William Grant Master of the Rolls, Sir George Staunton. Bart., Mi, 
Charles Wilkins, the Right Hon. Sir William Drummond, Sir Hemj 
Halford. M. D., Sir Henry Englefield. Bart., Henry Lord HollMi 
John Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Charles Hatchett. Mr. Charles Vaogta. 
Mr. Humphry Davey, and the Rev. Dr. Burney. — ^The Club, sow 
years after Mr. Boswell's death, removed (in 1799) from Panloc'iu 
the Thatched House inSt.JameB'a-Btreet, where thesr still cootinutu 
meet. 

The total number of those who hare been menben of thii CIA 
from its foundation to the present time, (October 1810,} is sbvintt- 
■ IX ; of whom pipTr-FivB have been authours. Of the seventy.*! 
members above mentioned, forty-three are dead ; thirty-three Una;- 
Malone.] [Since the above note was written, death has depfin' 
the Club of Mr. Malone, Mr. George Ellis, Dr. Bumey, Dr. Vmceat 
&c. A. C] 

' Life of JtAnson, p. 425. 

» From Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

[The Knight having refused to pay his portion of the reckoMi; 
for supper, because he usually eat no snpper at home. Jobnsoo ob- 
•erved, " Sir John, Sir, is a rery umclubahU man." Bukmkt.] 
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no objection to receiving him, exclaimed, — ' He will 
disturb us bj his buffoonery ; '«— and afterwards so ma- 
naged ttiatters, that he was never formally proposed> 
and, bj consequence, never admitted." ^ 

In justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, I 
think it necessary to rectify this mis-statement. The 
truth is, that not very long after the institution of oui 
dub. Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking of it to Gar- 
rick. ^* I like it much, (said he,) I think I shall be of 
you." When Sir Joshua mentioned this to Dr. John^^ 
son, he was much displeased with the actor's conceit. 
^' HeUl be of uSj (said Johnson) how does he know we 
will j^^rmi< him ? the first duke in England has no right 
to hold such language.'' However, when Garrick was 
regularly proposed some time afterwards, Johnson^ 
though he had taken a momentary offence at his arro- 
gance, warmly and kindly supported him, and he was 

9 

accordingly elected,^ was a most agreeable member^ 
and continued to attend our meetings to the time of his 
death. 

Mrs. Piozzi ^ has also given a similar misrepresenta- 
tion of Johnson's treatment of Garrick in this particular^ 
as if he had used these contemptuous expressions : ** if 
Garrick does apply, I'll black-ball him. — Surely, one 
ought to sit in a society like ours, 

** Unelbow'd bj a gamester, pimp^ or player.*' 

I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable 
authority as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as 
from my own knowledge, to vindicate at once the heart 
of Johnson and the social merit of Garrick. 

In this year, except \^hat he may have done in re- 
vising Shakspeare, we do not find that he laboured 

' Life of Johnson, p. 425. 

9 [Mr. Garrick was elected in March. 1773. Malonb.] 

' Letters to and from Dr. Johnson. Vol. II. p. 278. 
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much in literature. He wrote a review of Grangei'i 
" Sugar Cane," a poem, in the London Chronicle. He 
told me, that Dr. Percy wrote the greatest part of tUf 
review ; but, I imagine^ he did not reodlect it distinctlj, 
. for it appears to be mostly, if not aHt^ether, fab own. 
He also wrote in the Critical Review, an accouDt f of 
Goldsmith's excellent poem, " The Traveller." 

The ease and independence to whidi he had at hst 
attained by royal munificence, increased his natural in- 
dolence. In his " Aleditations," he thus accuses turn- 
self: " Good Friday, April 3,0, 1764. I have made 
no reformation ; I have lived totally useless, mOTe scik 
sual in thought, and more addicted to wine and meat'* 
And next morning he thus feelingly cotopluns : " Uj 
indolence, since my last reception of the sacrament, hts 
sunk into grosser sluggishness, and m^ dis^patian 
spread into wilder negligence. My thoughts have been 
clouded with sensuality ; and, except that from the be- 
ginning of this year I have, in some measure, forbww 
excess of strong drink, my appetites have predominattd 
over my reason. A kind of strange oblivion has over- 
spread me, so that I know not what has become of the 
last year; and perceive that incidents and intelligena 
pass over me without leaving any impression." He 
then solemnly says, " This is not the life to which 
heaven is promised ; " " and he earnestly resolves an 
amendment. 

It was his custom to observe certain days with i 
pious abstraction : viz. New-year's day, the day of his 
wife's death. Good Friday, Easter-day, and his own 
birth-day. He this year says, " I have now spent fiftr- 
five years in resolving : having, from the earliest time 
almost that lean remember, been forming schemes of i 

' Prayers and Meditatioos, p. 53- i Ibid. p. 51. 
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better life. I have done nothing. . The need of doing, 
therefore, is pressing, since the time of doing is short. 
O God, grant me to resolve aright, and to keep my 
rescdutions, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.'' ^ Such 
a tenderness of conscience, such a fervent desire of im- 
provement, will rarely be found. It is, surely, not de- 
cent in those who are hardened in indifference to spi- 
ritual improvement, to treat this pious anxiety of John- 
son with contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very severe 
return of the hypochondriack disorder, which was ever 
lurking about him. He was so ill, as, notwithstanding 
his remarkable love of company, to be entirely averse 
to society, the most fatal symptom of that malady. 
Dr. Adams told me, that, as an old friend he was ad- 
mitted to visit him, and that he found him in a de- 
plorable state, sighing, groaning, talking to himself, 
and restlessly walking from room to room. He then 
used this emphatical expression of the misery which he 
felt : '^ I would consent to have a limb amputated to 
recover my spirits.'* 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singu- 
larities ever since I knew him. I was certain that he 
was frequently uttering pious ejaculations ; for fragments 
of the Lord's Prayer have been distinctly overheard.* 

^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 584. 

^ [It used to be imagined at Mr. Thrale's, when Johnson retired 
to a window or corner'of the room, by perceiving his lips in motion, 
and hearing a murmur without audible articulation, that he was pray- 
ing; but this was not alwat/s the case, for I was once, perhaps unper- 
ceived by him, writing at a table, so near the place of his retreat, 
that I heard him repeating some lines in an ode of Horace, over and 
over again, as if by iteration to exercise the organs of speech, and 
fix the ode in his memory : 

Audiet cives acctUsseJerrum 

Quo graves Pers« melius perirent, 

Audiei pugnas • - - - 
It was during the American war. Qurnxt.] 
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His fiiend Mr. Thomas Davies, of whom Chordiifl 

** That Dafies has a ?ery pretty wife^—." 

when Dr. Johnson muttered — ^ lead us not into teavj^ 
tation/' used with waggish and gallant humour to whb- 
pcr Mrs. Davies, •* You, my dear, are the cause of 
this." 

He had another particularity, of which none of his 
friends ever ventured to ask an explanation. It ap^ 
peared to me some superstitious habit which he had 
contracted early, and from which he had never called 
iqK)n his reason to disentangle him. This was his 
anxious care to go out or in at a door or passage, by a 
certain number of steps from a certain point, or at least 
so as that either his right or his left foot (I am not cer- 
tain which,) should constantly make the first actual 
movement when he came close to the door or passage. 
Thus I conjecture : for I have, upon innumeraUe occap 
sions, observed him suddenly stop, and then seem to count 
his steps with a deep earnestness ; and when he had neg- 
lected or gone wrong in this sort of magical movement, 
I have seen him go back again, put himself in a proper 
posture to begin the ceremony, and, having gone through 
it, break from his abstraction, walk brisklj on, and join 
his companion. A strange instance of something of 
this nature, even when on horseback, happened when 
he was in the Isle of Sky.^ Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
observed him to go a good way about, rather than cross 
a particular alley in Leicester-fields ; but this Sir Joshua 
imputed to his having had some disagreeable recollec- 
tion associated with it. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged 
to him, and made very observable parts of his appear- 
ance and manner, may not be omitted, it is requisite to 
mention, that while talking or even musing as he sat in 

< Journal of ^« Hebrides, 8d edit p. 819. 
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his chair, he commonly held his ' head to one side to- 
wards his right shoulder, and shook it in a tremulous 
manner, moving his body backwards and forwards, and 
rubbing his left knee in the same direction^ with the 
palm of his hand. In the intervals of articulating he 
made various sounds with his mouth ; sometimes as if 
ruminating, or what is called chewing the cud, some- 
times giving a half whistle, sometimes making his 
tongue play backwards from the roof of his mouth, 
as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes protruding 
it against his upper gums in front, as if pronouncing 
quickly under his breath, too^ too, too: all this ac- 
companied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but 
more frequently with a smile. Generally when he had 
concluded a period, in the course of a dispute, by which 
time he was a good deal exhausted by violence and vo- 
ciferation, he used to blow out his breath like a whale. 
This I suppose was a relief to his lungs ; and seemed 
in him to be a contemptuous mode of expression, as if 
he had made the arguments of his opponent fly like 
chaff before the wind. 

I am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I here 
give for the sneering jocularity of such as have no relish 
of an exact likeness ; which, to render complete, he who 
draws it must not disdain the slightest strokes. But if 
witlings should be inclined to attack this account, let 
them have the candour to quote what I have offered in 
my defence. 

He was for some time in the summer at Easton 
M audit, Northamptonshire, on a visit to the Reverend 
Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore. Whatever dissa^ 
tisfaction he felt at what he considered as a slow pro^ 
gress in intellectual improvement, we find that his 
heart was tender, and his affectbns warm, as appears 
from the kBxmtDg rtxj kind letter : 
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^ TO JOSHUA REYNOLDS, ESQ. IK LEICESTER-FIELDSy 

LONDON. 

•* DEAR SIR, 

** I DID not hear of your sickness till I heard like- 
wise of your recovery, and therefore escaped that part 
of your pain, which every man must fed, to whom 
you are known as you are known to me. 

** Having had no particular account of your disorder, 
I know not in what state it has left you. If the 
amusement of my company can exhilarate the languor 
of a slow recovery, I will not delay a day to come to 
you ; for I know not how I can so effectually promote 
my own pleasure as by pleasing you, or my own interest 
as by preserving you, in whom, if I should lose you, I 
should lose almost the only man whom I call a fiiend. 

" Pray, let me hear of you from yourself, or from 
dear Miss Reynolds.^ Make my compliments to Mr. 
Mudge. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate 

" And most humble servant, 

•' At the Rev. Mr. Percy's, at Easton " SaM. JoHNSON," 

Maadit, Northamptonshire, (by 
Castle Ashby,) Aug. 19, 1764.'* 

Early in the year 1765 lie paid a short visit to the 
University of Cambridge, with his friend Mr, Beau- 
clerk. There is a lively picturesque account of his be- 
haviour on this visit, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
March, 1785, being an extract of a letter f5pom the late 
Dr. John Sharp. The two following sentences are very 
characteristical : *^ He drank his large potations of tea 

' Sir Jofthua's sister, for whom Johnson had a particular affection, 
and to whom he wrote many letters which I have seen, and which 1 
am sorry her too nice delicacy will not permit to be published* 
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with me, interrupted by many an indignant contradic- 
tion, and many a noble sentiment.**— ** Several persons 
got into his company the last evening at Trinity, where, 
about twelve, he began to be very great ; stripped poor 
Mrs. jMacaulay to the very skin, then gave her for his 
toast, and drank her in two bumpers." 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scrupulous 
Christian humility, appear in his pious meditation on 
Easter-day this year. — ^ I purpose again to partake of 
the blessed sacrament ; yet when I consider hcfw vainly 
I have hitherto resolved at this annual commemoration 
of my Saviour's death, to regulate my life by his laws, 
I am almost afraid to renew my resolutions.'' 

The concluding words are very remarkable, and 
shew that he laboured under a severe depression of 
spirits. *' Since the last Easter I have reformed no evil 
habit ; my time has been unpro6tably spent, and seems 
as a dream that has left nothing behind. My memory 
grows confused^ and I know not fiow the days pass 
over^me. Good Lord, deliver me ! " ® 

No man was more gratefully sensible of any kind- 
ness done to him than Johnson. There is a little cir- 
cumstance in his diary this year, which shews him in a 
very amiable light. 

*' July 2. I paid Mr. Sin^pson ten guineas, wliich 
he had formerly lent me in my necessity, and for which 
Tetty expressed her gratitude.*' 

'* July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more." 

Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the 
same kindness to an old friend, which be had formerly 
received from him. Indeed his liberaKty as to moniiy 
was very remarkable. The next article in his diary is, 

' Prayers and Meditations, p. 61 • 
VOL- l/ 2 F 
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« OMSIBLS 
rimi^ sslmtrm Xm Pr^tfadims ei Sodi Semiares Col- 
legii $mcnmm€Ut ct imSvidtut Trimitmiis Re^tut 
Elizabeihit jmxU Dmilm^ iestamur, Samoefi Jofan- 
fOD, Anmgero^ ob egregimm scrifiarmm clegmdUm 
tt uiiliiaiam^ graiiam ameessam fmisse pro grain 
Doctoratus in uiroqut Jure, octavo die JuUij Anm 
Damim fmllesimo septingenicshno sexagcshno-quinto. 
In cujus rei testimonium singulorum manus ct sigillum 
quo in hiscc utimur appasuimus ; vicesimo tcrtio die 
Juliif Anno Domini miUesimo septingentesimo sexa- 
gesimo-quinto. 

GcL. Clemevt. Faabt. A2n>Elws. R. Murray. 

Tho. WiLsoir. Prctjf. Rob*" Law. 

Tho. Leland. Mich. Kearney." 

This unsolicited mark of distinction^ conferred on so 
great a literary character, did much honour to the 
judgement and liberal spirit of that learned body. 
Johnson acknowledged the favour in a letter to Dr. Le 
land, one of their number ; but I have not been able to 
obtain a copy of it. ^ 

'> [Since the publication of the edition in ISOi*. a copy of this let- 
ter him been obligingly communicated to me by John Leiand, Esq. 
Nun to the learned Historian, to whom it is addressed : 
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TO THE REV. DR. LBLAND. 

* ' Among the names subscribed to the degree which I have had 
the honour of receiving from the University of Dublin, I find none 
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He appears this year to have been seized with a tern* 
porarj fit of ambition, for he had thoughts both of 
studying law, and of engaghig in politicks. His 
** Prayer before the Study of Law " is truly admirable : 

" Sept. 26, 1765. 

** Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without 
whose help resolutions are vain, without whose blessing 
study is ineffectual ; enable me, if it be thy will, to at- 
tain such knowledge . as may qualify me to direct the 
doubtful, and instruct the ignorant ; to prevent wrongs 
and terminate contentions ; and grant that I may use 
that knowledge which I shall attain, to thy glory and 
my own salvation, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.** ' 

His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is en- 
titled « Engaging in PolitickIi with H— — ^n,*' no 
doubt, his friend, the Right Honourable William 
Gerard Hamilton, for whom, during a long acquaint- 
ance, he had a great esteem, and to whose conversation 

of which I have any personal knowledge but those of Dr. Andrews 
and yourself. 

" Men can be estimated by those who knoigr them not, only as 
they are represented by those who know them ; and therefore I flat-^ 
ter myself that I owe much of the pleasure which this distinction 
gives me> to your concurrence with Dr.* Andrews in recommending 
me to the learned society. 

" Having desired the Provost to return my general thanks to the 
University, I beg that you, Sir^ will accept my particular and im-^ 
mediate acknowledgments. 

" I am. Sir, 
'' Your most obedient and most humble servant^ 
*• Johnson's-court, Fleet-street, " Sam. Johkson.**^ 

London, Oct. 17, 1765. 

I have not been able to recover the letter which Johnson wfote to 
Dr. Andrews on this occasion. Malonb.] [The college bestowed 
the same degree at this time on William Melmoth, Esq. tran%<» 
lator of Pliny, &c. A. C] 

' Prayers and Meditations, p. 66. 

2f2 
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I jDDi Terj OD- 

I go irith 

in Muie bopes 

; I go with yoy, 

snefr^dixr.^ b vliat puticohr de- 

u a^upe,^ does not appear, dgt 

His pmrer is in general 




Iw^ tinr famt, tk^ no deoot 
c—Mnpi me; that I 
to do goodL and Under eriL^* 
ike iidyci in his dimy. 
This jcar vns dirtii^idihHi hr Us beii^ introdaoei 
intothe familT of Mr. Thrale, oneofthemoBtenmieiit 
h mnei* in England, and member of Pariiaraent fiir the 
boroueb of Sootfawark. Foreigners are not a littk 
amazed, when tber hear of brewers, distillers, and men 
in similar departments of trade, held forth as persons 
of considerable consequence. In this great commercial 
country it ia natural that a situation which produces 
much wealth should be considered as very respectable ; 
and, no doubt, honest industry is entitled to esteem. 
But, perhaps, the too rapid advances of men of low ex- 

« [lo the Preface to a late Collection of Mr. Hamilton's Piecet, 
it haff been observed, that our authour was, by the generality of 
Johnson's words, ** led to suppose that he was seized with a tempo- 
'' rary fit of ambition, and that henoe he was induced to apply his 
*' thoughts to law and politicks. But Mr. Boewell was certatnlf 
** miHtakcn in this respect : and these words merely allude to John- 
** son's having at that time entered into some engagement with Mr. 
*' lliimilton occasionally to furnish him with his sentiments on the 
** fi^reat political topicks which should be considered in parliament" 
In coHHcquence of this engagement, Johnson, in November, 1766, 
wrote a very valuable tract, entitled, " Considerations on Cori^" 
which is printed as an Appendix to the works of Mr. Hamilton, pub- 
lished by T. Payne in 1808. Malokb.] 

' Prayers and Meditations, p. 67. 
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traction tencfo to lessen the value of that dUstinction lijr 
birth and gentifitf , which has ever been found bene-*^ 
fidal to the grand scheme of subordination. Johnson: 
used to give this account of the rise of Mr. Thrale^9 
father : ** He worked at six shillings a week for twenty 
years in the great brewery, which afterwards was his 
own. The proprietor of it* had an only daughter, whi» 
was married to a nobleman. It was not fit that a peer 
should continne the business. On the old man*s deaths 
therefore, the brewery was to be sold. To find a pur- 
chaser for so large a property was a diflScuIt matter ; 
and, after some time, it was suggested, that it would- 
be adviseable to treat with Thrrie, a sensible, active^ 
honest man, who had been employed in the house, and 
to transfei'the whole to him for thirty thousand pounds^ 
security being taken upon the property. This was ac- 
cordingly settled. In eleven years Thrale paid the 
purchase-money. He acquired a large fortune, and 
fived to be a member of Parliament for Southwark.* 
But what was most remarkable was the liberality with. 

4 [The predecessor of old Thrale was Edmand Halsey, Esq. ; the 
nobleman who married his daughter, was Lord Cobham, great uncle 
of the Marqaiti of Buckingham. But I belieye^ Dr. Johnson was 
mkitaken in assiguing so very low an origin to Mr. Tbrale. The 
Clerk of St. Albans, a very aged man, told me, that he, (the elder 
Thrale,) married a sister of Mr. Halsey. It is at least certain that 
the femily of Thrale was of some consideration in that town : in the 
abbey churdi is a handsome monument to the memory of Mr. Joha 
Thrale, late of London, Merchant, who died in 1704^ aged 54f t 
Margaret, his wife, and three of their children who died young, be-* 
tween the years 1676 and 1690. The arms upon this monament 
are, paly of eight, gules and or, impaling, ermine, oo a chief indented 
yfeti, three wobres (or gryphons') heads, or, cooped at Ike netk i"^ 
€rett on a ducal coronet, a tree, vert. Blakewat.] 

i [In 1799 he served the oflSceof High Sheriff iinr Surrey; wMl 
elected M. P. for SiMithwaik in 1740; and died in April 9, 175^ 
HUwidowdtedApril5,176a A.CO 
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which he used his riches. He gaye his son and daugh* 
t^rs the best education. The esteem which his good 
conduct procured him from the noUeman who had 
married his masters daughter^ made him be treated 
with much attention ; and his son, both at school and 
at the University of Oxford, associated wi^ young 
men of the. first rank. His allowance from his father^ 
after he left college, was splendid; not less than a 
thousand a year. This, in a man who had risen as old 
Thrale did, was a very extraordinary instance of gene* 
Tosity. He used to say, ' If this young dog does not 
find so much after I am gone as he expects, let him re- 
member that he has had a great deal in my own time/ " 

The son, though in affluent circumstances, had good 
sense enough to carry on his father's trade, which was 
of such extent, that I remember he once told me, he 
would not quit it for an annuity of ten thousand 
a year ; " Not (said he,) that I get ten thousand a 
year by it, but it is an estate to a family." Having 
left daughters only, the property was sold for the im- 
mense sum of one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
pounds ; a magnificent proof of what may be done by 
fair trade in a long period of time. 

There may be some who think that a new system of 
gentility ^ might be established, upon principles totally 

^ Mrs. Burney informs me that she heard Dr. Johnson say, " An 
JEnglish Merchant is a new species of Gentleman.*' He, perhaps, 
had in his mind tlie following ingenious passage in ** The Conscious 
Lovers/' Act iv. Scene ii. where Mr. Sealand thus addresses Sir 
John Bevil : " Give me leave to say, that we merchants are a spe- 
cies of gentry that have grown into the world tliis last century, and 
are as honourable, and almost as useful as you landed-folks, that 
have always thought yourselves so much above us ; for your trading 
forsooth is extended no farther than a load of hay, or a fat ox.— You 
* are pleasant people indeed ! because you are generally bred up to 
be lazy; therefore, I warrant you, industry is dishonourable." 
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different from what have hitherto prevailed. Our pre- 
sent heraldry, it may be said, is suited to the harbaroua 
times in which it had its origin. It is chiefly founded 
upon ferocious merit, upon military excellence. Why^ 
in civilized times, we may be asked, should there not 
be rank and honours, upon principles, which, indepen- 
dent of long custom, are certainly not less worthy, and 
which, when once allowed to be connected with eleva- 
tion and precedency, would obtain the same dignity in 
our imagination ? Why should not the knowledge, the 
skill, the expertness, the assiduity, and the spirited 
hazards of trade and commerce, when crowned with 
success, be entitled to give those flattering distinctions 
by which mankind are so universally captivated ? 

Such are the s|)ecious, but false arguments for a pro- 
position which always will find numerous advocates in 
a nation where men are every day starting up from ob* 
scurity to wealth. To refute them is needless. The 
general sense of mankind cries out, with irresistible 
force, ** Un gentilhomme est toi^ours gentilhommey 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hesther Lynch Salus- 
bury^ of good Welch extraction, a lady of lively talents, 
improved by education. That Johnson's introduction 
into Mr. Thrale*s family, which contributed so much to 
the happiness of his life, ivas owing to her desire for 
his conversation, is a very probable and the general 
supposition : but it is not the truth. Mr. Murphy, 
who was intimate with Mr. Thrale, having spoken 
very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was requested to make 
them acquainted. This being mentioned to Johnson, 
he accepted of an invitation to dinner at Thrale's, and 
was so much pleased with his reception, both by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, and they so much pleased with him, 
that his invitations to their house were more and more 
frequent, till at last he became one of the family, and 
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apntmeot wss ^ipitiprurted to Imn, both in dienr' 
Hi S unUi w juifc , and in their yflla at Streatham. 

JohnsoB had a Toy ftiiMjere csteeni for ATr. Tfarak^ 
as a man of escdent prindples, a good sdiolar, wA 
flkflled in trade, of a siand understanding, and of man^ 
ners siidi as presented the diaracter of a plain inde- 
pendent Ei^lirii ^Sqnire. As this fiunQj will freqaentif 
be mentioBed in the course ci the flawing pages^ and 
as a iabe notion has prerailed that Mr. Tbrale was in- 
ftriour, and in some decree insignificant, compared 
with Mrs. Thnde, it may be proper to give a true state 
of the case from the authori^ of Johnson himself in bis 
own woids. 

^ I know no man, (said he,) who is more master of 
his wife and familj than Thrale. If be but holds op a 
finger, he is obejed. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that she is above him in literary attainments. She is 
more fli[^nt ; but he has ten times her learning ; he 
is a r^ular scholar; but her learning is that of a 
school-boy in one of the lower forms.** My readers 
may naturally wish for some representation of the 
figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was taU, well pro- 
portioned, and stately. As for Madam or my Mis' 
tresSy by which epithets Johnson used to mention Mrs. 
Thrale, she was short, plump, and brisk. She has 
herself given us a lively view of the idea which John- 
son had of her person, on her appearing before him in 
a dark-coloured gown : " You little creatures should 
never wear those sort of clothes, however; they are 
unsuitable in every way. What ! have not all insects 
gay colours ? '* ^ Mr. Thrale gave his wife a liberal 
indulgence, both in the choice of their company, and in 
the mode of entertaining them. He understood and 

^ Mrs. Piozzi*s Anecdotes, p. 279. 
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valued Johnson, without remission, from their first ac- 
quaintance to the day of his death. Mrs. Thrale was 
enchanted with Johnson's conversation for its own sake^ 
and had also a very .allowable vanity in appearing to be 
honoured with the attention of so celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than 
this connection. He had at Mr. Thrale*s all the com-^ 
forts and even luxuries of life: his melancholy was 
diverted, and his irregular habits lessened by association 
with an agreeable and well-ordered family. He was 
treated with the utmost respect, and even affection.. 
The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale's literary talk roused 
him to cheerfulness and exertion, even when they 
were alone. But this was not often the case ; for he 
found here a constant succession of what gave him the 
highest enjoyment, the society of the learned, the witty^ 
and the eminent in every way ; who were assembled in 
numerous companies ; called forth his wonderful powers^ 
and gratified him with admiration, to which no man 
could be insensible. 

In the October of this year ^ he at length gave to the 
world his edition of Shakspeare, which, if it had na 
other merit but that of producing his Preface, in which 
the excellencies and defects of that immortal bard are 
displayed with a masterly hand, the nation would have 

* [From a letter written by Dr. Johnson to Dr. Joseph Wartoo, 
the day after the publication of his Shakspeare, Oct. 9, 1765, (See 
Wooirs Memoirs of Dr. Warton, 4to. 1806) it appears that Johnson 
spent some time with that gentleman at Winchester in this year. 
In a letter written by Dr. Warton to Mr. Thomas Warton, not long^ 
afterwards (January 28, 1766) is a paragraph, which may throw 
some light on various passages in Dr. \Varton*s edition of Pope, re- 
lative to Jehnson : — " I only dined with Johnson, who seemed cold 
and indifferent, ^d scarce said any thing to me : perhaps he has 
heard what I said of his Shakspeare, or rather was offended at what 
I wrote to him :*-a8 he pleases." The letter here alluded to, it is 
believed^ has not heen preserved : at least, it does not a{q)ear in thr 
collection above referred to. Maloitb.] 
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had no reason to complain. A blind indiscriminate 
admiration of Shakspeare had exposed the British 
nation to the ridicule of foreigners. Johnson, by can- 
didly admitting the faults of his poet, had the more 
credit in bestowing on him deserved and indisputable 
praise ; and doubtless none of all his panegyrists have 
done him half so much honour. Their praise was like 
that of a counsel, upon his own side of the cause; 
Johnson's was like the grave, well considered^ and im- 
partial opinion of the judge, which falls from his lips 
with weight, and is received with reverence. What he 
did as a commentator has no small share of merit, 
though his researches were not so ample, and his 
investigations so acute, as they might have been ; which 
we now certainly know from the labours of other able 
and ingenious criticks who have followed him. He has 
enriched his edition with a concise account of each 
play, and of its characteristick excellence. Many of 
his notes have illustrated obscurities in the text, and 
placed passages eminent for beauty in a more conspicu- 
ous light; and he has, in general, exhibited such a 
mode of annotation, as may be beneficial to all subse- 
quent editors. 

His Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr. 
William Kenrick, who obtained the degree of LL.D. 
from a Scotch University, and wrote for the book-sel- 
lers in a great variety of branches. Though he cer- 
tainly was not without considerable merit, he wrote 
with so little regard to decency, and principles, and 
decorum, and in so hasty a manner, that his reputation 
was neither extensive nor lasting. I remember one 
evening, when some of his works were mentioned. 
Dr. Goldsmith said he had never heard of them ; upon 
which Dr. Johnson observed, " Sir, he is one of the 
many who hf^^^ tDsOe themselves Publick, without 

making t 
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A young student of Oxford, of the name of Barclay, 
wrote an answer to Renrick's review of Johnson's 
Shakspeare. Johnson was at first angry that Kenrick's 
attack should have the credit of an answer. But after- 
wards, considering the young man's good intention, he 
kindly noticed him, and probably would have done 
more, had not the young man died. 

In his Preface t^ Shakspeare, Johnson , treated Vol- 
taire very contemptuously, observing, upon some of his 
remarks, ** These are the petty cavils of petty minds." 
Voltaire, in revenge, made an attack upon Johnson, in 
one of his numerous literary sallies which I remember 
to have read ; but there being no general index to his 
voluminous works^ have searched in vain, and therefore 
cannot quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I thought 
Johnson should not disdain to contend. I pressed him 
to answer. He said, he perhaps might ; but he never 
did 

Mr. Bumey having occasion to write to Johnson for 
some receipts for subscriptions to his Shakspeare, which 
Johnson had omitted to deliver when the money was 
paid, he availed himself of that opportunity of thanking 
Johnson for the great pleasure which he had received 
from the perusal of his Preface to Shakspeare ; which, 
although it excited much clamour against him at first, 
is now justly ranked among the most excellent of his 
writings. To this letter Johnson returned the following 
answer : 

** TO CHARLES BUBNEY, ESQ. IN POLAND-STREET. 
**SIR, 

" I AM sorry that your kindness to me has brought 
upon you so much trouble, though you have taken care 
to abate that sorrow, by the pleasure which I receive 
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fimti your apprabBtioD. I defend iny criticisiii in the 
suae nuuraer wHh jou. We must confess the faults of 
cur fiiTOorite, to gain credit to onr pnise of his excd- 
lencies. He that daims, either in himsdf or for 
another, the honoim of perfection, will surely injure 
the reputation which he designs to assist. 

^ Be pleased to make my compliments to your family. 
I am, Snv 

^ Yom- most obliged 

^ And most hnmUe servant, 
•• Oct. 16, 1765. ** Sam. Johnsox/ 

From one of his Journals I transcribe what follows : 

« At church, Oct.— 65- 

** To avoid all singularity ; BonaventuraJ^ 

** To come in before service, and compose my mind 
by meditation, or by reading some portions of scripture. 
Tetty. 

" If I can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless 
attention be more troublesome than useful. 

** To consider the act of prayer as a reposal of my- 
self upon God, and a resignation of all into his holy 
hand.'' 

9 He was probably proposing to himself the model of this excellent 
person^ who for his piety was named the Seraphick Doctor, 
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